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Explains Proposed Changes in Hardwood Rules 


{The proposed changes of the grading rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association which will feature the program 
at the association’s convention, to be held in Chicago, June 15 and 
16, have aroused country-wide discussion, and criticisms have been 
heard frequently, as have complaints that these proposed changes 
and the need for them are not clearly understood. As a result 
Hugh MeLean, of the Hugh MeLean Lumber Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., chairman of the rules committee of the National association, 
has been flooded with letters requesting enlightenment on ques- 
tionable points. Answering these queries, Mr. McLean has made 
publie a letter written by him to Daniel Wertz, president of the 
Evansville (Ind.) Hardwood Club, 


At this meeting the furniture manufacturers stated plainly that 
they were dissatisfied with the present rules of inspection and 
asked our association to appoint a committee to confer with a com- 
mittee of their association. These committees were duly appointed 
and had several conferences in 1915. At the first meeting it was 
seen that any changes proposed could not properly be written so 
as to be in the hands of the members of the National association in 
time to go before the June (1915) meeting. In the meantime the 
Furniture & Fixtures Manufacturers’ Association, at the request 
of our committee, agreed to buy according to 1914 National rules 
or until the proposed changes were put before our membership 

if we would agree to put them before 





outlining the causes that have led the 
rules committee to believe that these 


the association in 1916. After several 
meetings of the committee the furni- 






changes should be made. The letter to 
Mr. Wertz reads as follows ;| 

In May, 1914, an organization called 
the Furniture & Fixtures Manufac- 
turers’ Association was formed. This 
organization included nearly all the 
large furniture and fixture companies 
in the United States, and represented 
about 500 firms. This association was 
dissatisfied with the rules that the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association 
had recently adopted, and its purpose 
was to insist on buying according to 
1912 rules only or to establish a set 
of rules of its own and buy according 
to them. The officials of this organi- 
zation advised the National associa- 
tion that the latter had refused to let 
them be heard and they had received 
no consideration whatever from the 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS ENDORSE PRO- 
POSED RULE CHANGES 

At a meeting of the board of governors of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, held in Chicago on Thursday, June 1, a reso- 
lution was adopted expressing satisfaction with the 
proposed changes in the rules of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, except as they affect cy- 
press. The resolution passed by the board of gov- 
ernors is as follows: 


“RESOLVED, That the proposed changes 
and additions to the present rules of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association are sat- 
isfactory to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, and if 
adopted by the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association will change its rules as amended, 
with a view of having a uniform set of inspec- 
tion rules; suggesting, however, that in the 
grading of cypress the rules of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association be 
adopted, in view of the fact that the members 


ture manufacturers made twelve sug- 
gestions; but after discussion they 
withdrew six of them. The remaining 
ones referring to the rules are the sug- 
gestions of making a grade of selects 
and making two grades each of our 
present grades of Nos. 1 and 2 
common. 

Their request for a grade of selects 
is based on the fact that a great 
amount of lumber is used when it is 
necessary for one side only to show. 
This grade is similar to what already 
is being made in poplar and eypress. 
If this grade is manufactured in 
other hardwoods also it will fill a 
long-felt want in the making of fix- 
tures and of certain furniture and 
trim. Then in certain lines there is 
a call for a cutting such as chair 











National association when it adopted 
its rules. The National association, 
on receiving this advice, immediately 


of that wood.” 





of that association produce the preponderance 


manufacturing, where the cutting 
must be clear both sides. We are pro- 
viding for this in A No. 1 common, 








wrote the Furniture association that 

‘fis association had invited the different consuming trades to con- 
fer with its committee before the last rules were adopted and that 
the furniture people had neglected to avail themselves of this op- 
portunity, and also stated that the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association always took into consideration the needs of the consum- 
ers as well as those of the manufacturers and the wholesalers of 
umber. : 

On receipt of this letter the Furniture & Fixtures Manufacturers’ 
Association asked the National association to meet a committee 
rom its membership with the view of getting together on some 
vorking basis. These committees met in Chicago January 5. 

The National association was represented by E. V. Babcock, of 
Pittsburgh; C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle; Theodore Fathauer, 
of Chicago; T. M. Brown, of Louisville; W. E. Chamberlin, of 
Boston; I. V. Stimson, of Memphis; Frederick L. Brown, of Chi- 
cago, and F. F. Fish, of Chisago, secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. The Furniture & Fixtures Manufacturers’ Association 
was represented by Robert W. Irwin, of Grand Rapids; John 
Spaulding, of the Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; G. A. 
Buekstaff, of Oshkosh, Wis.; C. H. Hill, of the Heywood Bros. & 
Wakefield Company, Chicago, and F. E. Ackley, of the same 
concern. 


and when the cutting need be only 
one side clear cutting the B common will supply this want. 

As you know, we already have an A & B grade in No. 2 common 
poplar, and the demand is to extend this to other woods, as today 
a great amount of the low end of elm, basswood, oak and other 
woods is not suitable for cutting, but if the A No. 2 was made a 
cutting grade and No. 2 B a erating, or a grade suitable for such 
work, it would meet the requirements of the trade better. 

Please bear in mind that no member is compelled to separate 
his A and B grades in either No. 1 or 2 common, but a rule is pro- 
vided if he should desire to make the grades. The man. who manu- 
factures lumber into furniture today says that he has to buy close 
to his needs, or a grade of lumber that will have the minimum of 
waste. He comes to us and asks for a grade that is not better 
than he needs and not poorer than he can use. A manufacturer 
who ean use one sided lumber should not be compelled to use a 
grade that is clear on both sides, at higher prices. On this same 
line I wish to call your attention to the fact that the white pine 
dealers have three or more grades to every one we have. They 
are following the requirements of the consumer and when they see 
there is a good demand for a certain grade, they make it. This is 
the day of substitution of other materials for lumber and I think 

[Concluded on Page 31.]| 
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A Weed “Quality” Door 


has always meant more to the exacting dealer even though the design might not be 
so very different from any other door. 


Before the advent of the patent wedge dowel the ‘‘Quality’’ in Weed doors con- 
sisted of careful workmanship and superior material—the finest California White 
Pine. Now the ‘‘Quality’’ covers that distinctive feature—the 


Weed Wedge Dowel 


(Evans’ Patent) 





which you secure in no other door, in addition to the careful workmanship and 
superior material. 


Surely, you will now want to handle Weed ‘‘Quality’’ Doors for in addition to 
possessing all the merit which made them big sellers before, they now have the 
added security of ever coming apart. 


Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and Canada. If your jobber can’t supply 
you write us direct for full information, list of jobbers and a sample wedge dowel. 





Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 





“CALIFORNIA” | W . © 
Made in all sizes. 1%: and 134 in. thick. eed, California : 
Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails, Three-Ply Rotary SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, General Representative, 
Cut Laminated Veneered White Pine Panels, Wide Crocker Building. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Stiles and Rails, adapted to receive the modern Styles 
GRAIN. Will hws a bg ileal Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 






























$530,000 
MERRILL & RING LUMBER CO. 


FIVE (5%) PER CENT 
COLLATERAL TRUST GOLD NOTES 


Dated May I, 1916 Due serially 1918 to 192! 
interest payable semi-annually May 1.and November 1, both principal and interest payable at the office of N. W. Halsey & Co., in Chicago, 
or at the office of the Trustee, in Grand Rapids, Mich. Coupon Notes, registerable as to principal, in denominations of $1,000, 
$500 and $100. Redeemable (as set forth in the letter of the President) as a whole or in part, at 100 and interest. 


THE MICHIGAN TRUST COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, TRUSTEE 


MATURITIES 
$50,000 May I, 1918 $100,000 May I, 1920 
50,000 May I, 1919 ; 100,000 Nov. I, 1920 
50,000 Nov. I, 1919 90,000 May I, 1921 


$90,000 Nov. I, 1921 
For full particulars regarding these notes, we direct attention to the letter addressed to us by T. D. Merrill, presi- 
dent of the company, from which we summarize as follows: 
These notes are a direct obligation of the company. 


The total assets of the company and its subsidiaries exceed $7,750,000, as against a total indebtedness of $1,277,000. 


The notes are further secured by deposit of $623,000 First Mortgage Bonds of the Merrill & Ring Lumber Co., Ltd., which 
bonds are a part of a total issue of $1,000,000, which is a first lien against timber valued by our experts at $3,250,000. 


The Collateral Trust Agreement provides that during the life of these notes the company shall not increase its fixed in- 
debtedness in any way whatever by more than $500,000 


The company’s net manufacturing receipts for the past five years have amounted to more than $1,300,000. 
The owners and managers of the company are experienced, successful business men, with the highest credit. 
report of our experts, the opinion of our attorneys, and the report of our accountants may be seen at our office. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION . 


All statements herein are official or are based on information which we regard as reliable, and, while we do not guarantee them, they are the dat? 
upon which we have acted in the purchase of this security. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO., 


Cor. La Salle and Adams Streets, CHICAGO 
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DETROIT OFFICE MILWAUKEE OFFICE ST. LOUIS OFFICE 

1518-20 Ford Building Railway Exchange Building 516 Security Buildin 

Telephone Main 728 Telephone Main 1102 Telephone Olive 498 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCG 
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Hardwood Prices Do Not Justify 
Crowding Production 


For some time it has been apparent to close observers 
of the hardwood market that there is an overproduction 
of hardwoods and that such overproduction is principally 
Tesponsihle for the fact that hardwood producers who 
carry their timber on their books at its market value are 
hot getting a profit out of the manufacturing process. 
This point is well developed in a communication that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received this week from E. D. 
Burgess, vice president and treasurer of Russe & Burgess 
(Ine.), who says: 

“To. ay we were offered 





700,000 feet of hardwood 


- This offer was made by a mill operator and large 
at owner in the State of Mississippi. We herewith 
ick ‘ irbon eopy of letter we are writing this party, 
hie 1 We thought might be of interest to you. Will say 

.. “2 Our opinion hardwood lumber is not selling at a 
ar estar with the cost of timber land today, 
@ € 


sg rigs that the manufacturers of hardwood lumber 

pli ‘cing their timber by cutting it under the present 

aa We also are firmly convinced that at the 

lor all king of the war there will be a very active demand 

lige pp s and grades of hardwood lumber. Therefore 

Ae igs by our letter that we are advocating a cur- 
Ment In the production. 


“We have decided to close our Memphis mill for at 


ron a days, and if other mills would follow our ex- 
a we are fully convinced it would have a salutary 
a on the values of, hardwood lumber.’’ 
a communication referred to in Mr. Burgess’ letter 
Wass 





‘*We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 
5th inst. We are not in the habit of buying logs in the 
open market, as we usually manufacture our own timber. 
Last week we closed our Memphis mill on account of 
the unsatisfactory price for oak and ash lumber. Con- 
sequently, you could not interest us in the 700,000 feet of 
logs to which you refer. 

“Tn this connection will say that it is evident to us 
that there is an overproduction of hardwood lumber, and 
if the owners of stumpage ever expect to realize full 
values on their investments it will be necessary for the 
owners of timber who manufacture their own logs to 
curtail production until such a time as the demand is 
equal to the production.’’ 

Extended comment on this situation is hardly neces- 
sary. The condition of the market speaks for itself and 
curtailment obviously is the only remedy in sight. Pro- 
ducers have the matter in their own hands, and if any 
considerable number will follow the lead of this Memphis 
concern the situation will right itself within a short time. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to have an 
expression of the views of hardwood producers as to the 
logical means to be adopted to bring production within 
the scope of the demand. 





Underwriters’ and Forest Products 
Laboratories Contrasted 


Under the caption ‘‘Lumbermen Get Federal Aid’’ 
the Insurance Post of Chicago publishes an article which 
also has the following sub-heading: ‘‘Congress Appro- 
priates for Investigations Similar to Those of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories.’’ The article in full is herein 
reprinted : 

‘“The lumber interests have been among those who 
have criticised the Underwriters’ Laboratories, the help- 
ful institution maintained by the insurance companies in 
Chicago to test fire protection and fire prevention devices, 
because their reports have encouraged the use of other ma- 
terials than wood for construction. 

‘‘In this connection it might be noted that the in- 
surance men pay the bills of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, with some help from the fees on devices tested. 
The lumber interests, however, operate a Forest Products 
Laboratories at Madison, Wis., which makes technical 
researches for the benefit of the lumber interests, much 
as the Underwriters’ Laboratories does for the insurance 
interests. The Forest Products Laboratories, however, 
is supported largely by federal aid. The last Congress 
made an appropriation of $160,000 for the Madison insti- 
tution, and the lumbermen are now urging the passage 
of an amendment to the new appropriation bill giving the 
institution $215,000. This may be entirely justified for 
the public benefits accruing, as well as for the advantages 
to the lumbermen. If so, there is just as much reason 
why the Underwriters’ Laboratories should receive a 
grant from the federal government, for its work is at 
least as much in the public interest, and the constant 
tendency of its researches is to protect life and property 
and to conserve the resources of the country. The Forest 
Products Laboratories clause in the appropriation bill 
reads as follows: 

‘« «Por investigations of methods for wood distillation 
and preservative treatment of timber, for timber testing, 
and the testing of such woods as may require tests to 
ascertain if they be suitable for making paper, for in- 
vestigation and tests within the United States of foreign 
woods of commercial importance to the industries in the 
United States, for other investigations and experiments to 
promote economy in the use of forest products, and for 
commercial demonstrations of improved methods of 
processes in co-operation with individuals and companies 
$215,000.’ 

‘‘Substitute for this the invéstigations, tests and dem- 
onstrations that the Underwriters’ Laboratories is mak- 
ing, all for the general good, and why is it not as reason- 
able to ask the federal government to give it an appropri- 
ation as it is to make this contribution to the lumber 
industry??? 

The Insurance Post has, through a misconception of the 
facts, been entrapped into making what for the purpose 
of the ease it is seeking to advance is probably the most 
unfortunate comparison between two research institutions 
that could possibly have been instituted. Unwittingly 
it has hurt the cause that it attempted to help. 

The editor of the Insurance Post is personally a good 
fellow, but he does not know enough about the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison to be informed that it 


is purely a scientific Government institution not con- 
trolled in any way by the lumber interests of the country. 
If it were maintained and controlled by lumbermen its 
conclusions would be open to the same suspicion that 
now attaches to the pronouncement of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. If the Underwriters’ Laboratories were in 
a similar way under Government control, which is pre- 
cisely what the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has all along ad- 
vocated, they would be a suitable subject for Government 
appropriation in their support. If this were true, also, 
the conclusions of that institution would be recognized 
as fair and impartial, as founded upon exact engineering 
information and free from bias; and in this respect would 
be comparable with the present work of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. When the latter institution states that 
a certain wood has a certain bending strength as revealed 
by the physical tests that it has made, this statement is 
recognized as having no bias either for or against that 
particular wood, and it is accepted by engineers and 
architects everywhere. It further differs from the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories in that it does not do any of its 
work for a specified fee. 

In brief, the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., which is a branch of the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is, as a research and 
testing laboratory, in every respect what the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, a private institution, maintained 
in the interest of the insurance companies, ought to be 
and would be if it were similarly under Government 
control and operation. 





Organization of California Pine Manu- 
facturers a Progressive Step 


The latest organization of lumber manufacturers is the 
California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was born last week in San Francisco with 
75 percent of the output of the mills manufacturing these 
woods as members to start with; and no reason is appar- 
ent why the remaining 25 percent will not follow as soon 
as an opportunity is afforded, and that will be at once. 

The manufacturers of the pines of California are 
without doubt the last in the umber making industry to 
become organized, and, considering the high quality of 
the lumber made from the California pines and its grow- 
ing importance in the trade of this country, their organ- 
ization would seem to have been due years ago. That 
it was delayed was no doubt due to the fact that a few 
large concerns -have marketed the greater part of the 
output, seemingly removing some of the reasons for or- 
ganized effort. 

The last few years have seen a marked inerease in the 
output of the California pine mills, and it is possible the 
output this year will be in the neighborhood of 850,- 
000,000 feet, depending upon the length of the sawing 
season, which is governed by weather conditions, most 
of the timber growing at an altitude of from 4,000 to 
6,000 feet. 

“The new association takes in manufacturers in the 
territory where the California pines grow, extending into 
southern Oregon and Arizona and Nevada. The greater 
part of the output is in California, however. The output 
of the mills is not all California pine, either, for more 
or less fir, cedar and other woods grow mixed in with 
the pines. The mixed woods are largely consumed within 
the States where they are manufactured, and much of 
the low grade pine likewise is consumed locally in boxes 
to take care of the great fruit and vegetable crops of 
California. The larger part of the white and sugar pine 
lumber goes to the users of pine lumber in the middle 
West and East, but a considerable part is exported during 
normal times. 

The new organization of the California pine manufac- 
turers is a progressive step, and it means uniformity and 
standardization and better and more intelligent codper- * 
ation as well as competition. It also means that the 
California pine people realize the importance of their 
business and are going to labor more earnestly for bette1 
conditions in their own branch of. the lumber industry 
and also help the lumbermen of the rest of the country 
to work out the problems with which they are confronted, 
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Lumber Promotion Work and the 
Lumber Trade Press 


One feature of last week’s meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that stood out with 
special prominence was the question of the relation be- 
tween the lumber trade press and the trade extension 
propaganda. The subject is one that has engaged the 
attention of thinking lumbermen for some time and has 
been very extensively but quietly discussed. 

In his address President Downman said: ‘‘There is a 
great deal of money being spent in so-called advertising 
and publicity that does not reach anywhere. It does 
not reach the people you ought to reach, and that is the 
ultimate consumer. There are thousands and thousands 
of dollars spent by lumbermen every year that a good 
many of them very frankly say, ‘We do it because he is 
a good fellow.’ That is not business. You ought to do 
it because it is doing you some good. I would suggest 
that the thoughtful lumberman will take part of that, at 
least, and put it in new lines of activity, and there is no 
place where, I suggest, it can better go than to the trade 
extension department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association.’’ 

Subsequently there appeared on the steremotograph 
screen facing the convention this legend: 

‘¢Why do lumber manufacturers persist in advertising 
to themselves instead of to the public? If you don’t 
know why, ask the business manager of any lumber trade 
paper.’? 

These two statements, both official in character, very 
naturally aroused the interest of every trade newspaper 
man present, with the result that an informal meeting 
of trade paper representatives was held and after con- 
siderable discussion the following guery was drawn and 
one of the publishers present was delegated to ask leave 
to present it from the floor of the convention: 

‘¢A meeting was held at noon today of representatives 
of the lumber trade press at the special invitation of the 
Southern Pine Association for the purpose of rendering 
a service to that organization. At this meeting a ques- 
tion arose for discussion which was considered of such 
moment that we deemed it best to appear before the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association with the fol- 
lowing formal query: 

CuHIcaGo, ILt., May 31, 1916. 

‘*To the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
In view of certain remarks of your president this morn- 
ing, and on account of the card that appeared on the 
screen in the convention hall, which read as follows: 
‘Why do lumber manufacturers persist in advertising to 
themselves instead of to the public? If you don’t know 
why, ask the business manager of any lumber trade 
paper’ the lumber trade papers here represented feel that 
they should have an expression from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association as to what its policy toward 
the trade press is to be. 

‘*This question is submitted following an informal 
conference of the representatives of the following lumber 
trade papers: 

Lumber World Review, 
St. Louis Lumberman, 
Hardwood Record, 
Southern Lumberman, 


Retail Lumberman, 
Lumber Trade Journal, 
Gulf Coast Lumberman, 
American Lumberman.’’ 

The necessary parliamentary recognition by the chair- 
man was not forthcoming and the query therefore was not 
presented to the convention. A committee of trade press 
representatives waited on the president of the association 
and explained that the press was seeking nothing more 
than information to which it seemed to be entitled in 
view of the service it has rendered the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in past years. The president re- 
plied that he had not seen the statement thrown on the Jan- 
tern screen until it appeared there and had ordered it re- 
moved when his attention was. called to it. He declined, 
however, to make any public reference to the matter, al- 
though the statement had remained on the sereen in full 
view of the convention for nearly one hour. 

Presumably as a result of the action of the trade 
paper representatives a member of the board of governors 
of the manufacturers’ association took the matter up with 
certain of the trade paper representatives and urged that 
they refrain from pressing their request for a hearing on 
the floor of the convention. He said that there was 
pending undisposed of by the board of governors a 
resolution the purport of which was that members of 
affiliated organizations be advised to withdraw $100,000 
worth of advertising from the columns of the lumber 
trade papers and turn that amount of money into the 
trade extension fund of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. He said, moreover, that if the trade 
papers insisted on being heard on their query he could 
assure them that such action would be taken by the 
board of governors. 

In spite of this statement by a member of the board 
the trade paper representatives continued to seek a hear- 
ing, but failed to secure it. As far as the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN is advised no action on any such resolution 
was taken by the board of governors. 

These are facts about the convention which had no place 
in the routine report of its proceedings published last 
week. They are of interest to the trade, however, and are 
therefore given publicity for what they are worth. 


And now for a brief statement of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN’S position on the questions thus at issue: 

It agrees heartily with President Downman that lum- 
ber manufacturers should not buy their advertising on the 
‘900d fellowship’’ basis. An article that appeared in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of August 1, 1914, on page 25, 
said: 

‘In the lumber industry as in comparatively few 
others the buying of advertising generally is marked by 
extreme disregard of the factors that determine its value. 
As has already been pointed out, the personal element is 
responsible for expenditures that in the aggregate are 
enormous. The friendship of the advertiser for the pub- 
lisher or for the publisher’s representative frequently 
more than offsets the fact that the publisher has very 
little to sell. Conversely, the publisher who has much 
to offer but who sells advertising and declines to depend 
upon personal‘appeals for support is measurably handi- 
capped and finds himself burdened with competition 
which, if only the fittest were to survive, would rapidly be 
eliminated. Anyone who has observed the growth of the 
lumber trade journals knows that there was a time when 
the personal element was entirely dominant and that only 
of late, since lumbermen have become acutely interested 
in the general subject of advertising, has there been a dis- 
position on the part of the trade to inquire into the merits 
of each publication and to ignore to some extent the 
personal basis upon which its business in the past has 
largely been secured. 

“* Advertising, of course, should be bought upon the 
same basis and with recognition of the same principles 
that apply in the buying of other commodities. Dollar 
for dollar, pound for pound, tangible values must be 
exchanged. Volume of circulation, buying power of read- 
ers and advertising rates are the three factors that enter 
into the infallible test of the value of any publication. 
Such an intangible fact as that the publisher is a ‘good 
fellow’ or that the publisher’s representative is a good 
salesman is not involved in the equation. Take any pub- 
lication, whether it be trade journal, magazine or daily 
newspaper; determine the quantity of its circulation, then 
consider the buying power of the circulation in relation 
to the article advertised; determine the fairness of the 
rate, and the question whether that publication is a good 
medium for the purpose under consideration is mathe- 
matically determined. ’’ 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN agrees, also, that manufac- 
turers should not spend their money in advertising to 
themselves. Any lumber journal that has not a substan- 
tial circulation among retailers, wholesalers, factory con- 
sumers and other buyers of lumber has no legitimate 
basis on which to sell lumber advertising to the discrim- 
inating buyer. 

It does not agree, however, that the consumer is the 
only person to whom the manufacturer’s advertising should 
be addressed. The distributer is fully as important as the 
consumer. He is the consumer’s purchasing agent. Any 
advertising campaign that does not take him into account 
must fail. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not believe that think- 
ing men engaged in the business of manufacturing lum- 
ber would give momentary consideration to a policy of 
advertising and merchandising that failed to take into full 
account the importance of reaching and codperating with 
the distributer. i 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes most heartily in 
the trade extension idea. It will continue to do its ut- 
most to further that idea, which, in its logical form, in- 
eludes due recognition of the usefulness of the legitimate 
trade press. 

The trade papers have valiantly supported the associ- 
ations in all constructive work and will continue to do so. 
Their strength lies in their helpfulness. 





Is Commercial War to Succeed the 
European Conflict ? 


The current issue of The Americas, a monthly maga- 
zine published by the National City Bank of New York, 
discusses in a very interesting way the question of 
whether or not retaliatory warfare of the commercial 
sort is to follow the cessation of hostilities in Europe, 
and points out that the commercial policies of the nations 
now at war will have great direct bearing upon the 
future of American trade. It says: 


‘‘From now on Europe is to be discussing, also work- 
ing and fighting out, a decision that is of utmost impor- 
tance to the prosperity of every nation in the world and 
perhaps an epoch-making influence upon the commerce 
of the world. It will be a decision whether ‘free trade’ 
(in a much broader and bigger sense than we use the 
expression in our political discussions but including our 
idea) shall hereafter prevail in the world’s international 
relations, or whether the nations shall be grouped into 
hostile economic groups, each excluding or penalizing 
the other’s trade and each exerting pressure upon ‘neu- 
tral markets,’ both economic and political, in intense com- 
petition. 

‘Nobody is in a position to predict the outcome. Eng- 
land is just opening the real discussion about the aban- 
donment of her former policy of free trade and the 
adoption of a system of protection and retaliatory tariffs 
with union of the worldwide empire in an economic way 
and probably some permanent arrangement with France, 
Russia, Italy and other allied nations for working 
closely together. It is not at all a one sided discussion. 
In opening and bringing the subject before the people 
those in favor of a change have had most to say. Eng- 





eee 
lishmen who will oppose a change are just beginning 
to be heard from. There will be big and he 


Z : : “VY guns 
for economic freedom of international comm: inication 
after the war—some of England’s most influential Jeag. 
ers of opinion are asking the English public to wait 
for the outcome of the war before making up ‘ts ming 
about future relations with Germany. 

‘‘In the Central Empires the same kind of 2 discus. 


sion will arise. To meet the developing econoric cam. 
paign of the countries with which they are at war the 
Germanic peoples have planned a union which may oy 
may not be made permanent. But before it becomes 
permanent, if discussion is at all free in Germa’y, there 
will be serious opposition unless England has already 
taken an attitude that makes a Teutonic union asolutely 
the only way out. 

‘Much depends upon the military results of the eon. 
flict. A military standoff would seem to be move likely 
to bring the economic continuation of the war than 4 
decisive victory of arms for either side. Hither side may 


force the other into continued hostility. Much, seem. 


ingly, will depend upon English public opinion. 


‘*A number of most influential Englishmen, like My, 
Bryce, Mr. Runciman and others, are now ailvising | 


that it would be better for England to consider care. 


fully the effect upon her own fortunes of adopting a | 


policy of permanent exclusion toward Germany. With. 
out doubt, before England finally decides upon an entire 
abandonment of free trade some plan for meeting the 
real dangers of ‘economic penetration’ without prac. 
tically shutting off all trade relations permanently with 
Germany will be counselled. London’s shrewd business 
community, the wisest in quantity and quality in the 
world, knows too well what it will mean to the future 
of London to abandon the historic freedom of her mar. 
kets, which made them the greatest markets of the world, 
England can be depended upon to devote full thought 


and ripe economic statesmanship to the problem before | 


a decision is made. A moderate tariff system, and a syv. 
tem of well-considered laws by which foreign concerns 
are supervised somewhat and their activities regulated, 
are not at all unlikely, either as temporary or permanent 
measures. There will be a closer economic unity of the 
British Empire. England will adopt a more conscious 
and centralized and much more effective national organi- 
zation of her industry and commerce. 

‘¢However, dependent upon the circumstances of the 
ending of the war, there are so many conditions that 
point to a close drawn commercial struggle afterward 
as to make a revolutionary change in the world’s organi- 
zation of commerce: possible. It will be mechanically 
impossible for the Allies to exclude the Central Powers 
from commercial intercourse, either by the barriers of 
high tariffs or by laws like that just adopted in Aus- 
tralia, without making international relationships with 
such neutrals as America much more difficult, and with 
out making impossible the worldwide internationalism 
that was developing in commerce when the war came. 
The future of our foreign trade under such circun- 
stances might be considerably changed, but not neces 
sarily in an unfavorable way.’’ 

In all of the discussion that has taken place relative 
to the future of American trade after the war too little 
attention has been paid to this subject. The commer. 
cial policies to be defined and executed by the nations 
of Europe after the declaration of peace will have al- 
most as much effect in many respects upon our trade 4s 
has the war itself, and, while American business men 
are becoming more and more apprehensive of the proba- 
ble effects of a continued low tariff policy in the face 
of a group of commercially hungry nations that will 
search the earth for places to market their goods, it is 
nevertheless apparent to the thinking observer that there 
must be very careful consideration of the probable attr 
tude of those nations in connection with any effort we 
make to shape legislation for the protection of Amer- 
ican industries and labor against too extensive foreigi 
competition. Such protection must be secured, if pos 
sible, without detracting from our opportunities to mar 
ket American goods abroad where such goods have 
legitimate export markets. : 

Hasty and ill advised tariff action might result ™ 
deflecting any commercial war that is apt to come with 
the signing of peace from the nations that otherwi 
would be its victims and concentrating it upon those 
American industries that are in some measure at least 
dependent upon foreign trade for their existence. 





THE CENTENARY Methodist Church, which was burmed 
at Terre Haute, Ind., on Thursday, May 25, was 4 
structure of brick and Bedford stone, covered with # 
slate roof supported by steel arches. There was a larg? 
cupola in the roof of the main auditorium, and fire start: 
ing here from crossed electric wires was beyond the reach 
of streams of water from the fire engines because of 
defective pressure. The roof collapsed within thirty 
minutes from the beginning of the fire, the heat warpimé 
the steel framing, which could no longer support the 
heavy weight of the slate roof. A newspaper report 
states that ‘‘the brick and stone walls were left stand: 
ing.’’ Nevertheless the damage done by the fire 1s est 
mated to reach close to $100,000. Had this root framing 
been of heavy timbers it is altogether likely that they 
would have supported the heavy weight of the slate for 
a much longer period or until the fire could have been 
extinguished. The folly of using unprotected steel mel 
bers in so-called fireproof construction is here ag” 
illustrated. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


FORMS FOR TIMBER RECORDS 


Has any form come to your notice adapted for the record- 
ing and platting of timber lands owned by a lumber company, 
also an arrangement for the information as to the estimate 
of stumpage available, also providing for stumpage cut? 
Any information or suggestions you can give me will be very 
much appreciated.—INnquiry No. 68. 

[The subject of recording timber operations, including 
progressive cutting of timber, by means of a map system 
js interestingly discussed by Prof. Austin Cary in his 
book ‘*Manual for Northern Woodsmen,’’ which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN carries in stock and can furnish 
for $2 prepaid. Incidentally this is also a very valuable 
manual on land surveying, timber cruising etc. 

In ‘*Lumber Manufacturing Accounts,’’ by Jones, 
there is given on page 83 a special form for a timber 
ledger. In this ledger each separate section of timber 
has its own record, the page providing for a plat of the 
section and the blank form providing for separate records 
as to each forty acres, including description, by whom 
cruised, title, number of acres, feet, amount of purchase, 
estimate, actual cut, date when logged off and amount of 
over-run or under-run as compared with the estimate. 
The text of the book also treats the general principles of 
handling timber and timber cutting accounts. This is a 
fairly complete manual on sawmill accounting and the 
only one that has as yet been published. This book also 
is kept in stock by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and sells 
for $2 prepaid.—EbITor. ] 





FIRE PREVENTION AND COMMERCIAL EX- 
PLOITATION 


In your issue of April 15, 1916, you reprint a letter signed 
by C. J. Stover, vice president of this company, and ad- 
dressed to about 150 of the larger manufacturers of non- 
combustible building material and fire fighting devices. 

You seem to be peeved over the fact that here was a bold 
attempt to create an organized effort to fight wood shingles 
and other combustible materials. Perhaps it was, but do 
you know that we non-combustible manufacturers have 
no organization? Do you also know that the lumber inter- 
ests are thoroughly organized to oppose any legislation that 
affects their interests and whatever the manufacturers of 
non-combustibles have done to offset your work has_ been 
done individually and in paid advertising space? 

We know, of course, that it is highly desirable that Mr. 
Average Citizen should live in blissful ignorance of the fire 
hazard, for the extent of his unpreparedness is the only lim- 
itation of lumber profits. And isn’t your opposition to build- 
ing material that WILL NOT BURN an open admission that 
you want the builder to buy building material that will burn? 

Isn't your opposition to safe building a public confession 
that you advocate unsafe building, and isn’t your organized 
effort to thwart the work of the manufacturers of non-com- 
bustible material and city officials an admission that you 
thrive on a condition that spells property loss—and the loss 
of life? . 

And have we committed any grave offense in wanting peo- 
ple to think about fire prevention in order to sell more of our 
goods, when you are organized to make them forget it in 
order to sell more of yours? The very emphasis you give the 
words ‘fire prevention” in your reprint adds just that much 
more emphasis to your desire to oppose fire prevention. 

We wonder who the shoe pinches most. 

However, your attitude is excusable because it means exist- 
ence to you, and it listens good to your advertisers. The 
brewers, of course, want us to drink all the booze we can 
crowd under our skins. The heroin and hop peddlers profit 
on the wrecks they create. The cigarette people want us to 
smoke the dope sticks a pack at a puff. Of course these peo- 
ple oppose the antis in any activity aimed at a curbing of 
their power. 

A wood shingle will burn. We know that. You know it. 
and the poor devils who have learned it first hand are not 
saving out any cheers for the thing that knocked them 

own. 

The fact that you have opposed our efforts is as helpful as 
it is amusing. We intend to go on fighting the Anti Fire Pre- 
vention movement with every faculty we have—for as long as 
a4 man lives who is impelled by pride to protect his property 
and by love to surround his loved ones with every precaution 
against fire just that long will we sell fire prevention build- 
ing material and fire fighting devices. 

Thank you for the publication of our letter. It helps the 
cause wonderfully and, depend upon it, we shall make zood 


use of it. A little opposition to organization—when it comes 
from the organ of an industry that uses organization very 
efficiently—is a boost, not a bump.—R. T. GEBLER, Keasbey 


& Mattison Company, Ambler, Pa. 

Yes, wooden shingles will burn, and so will clothing 
of the ordinary type. If, however, some enterprising 
manufacturer should bring out asbestos clothing of ab- 
solutely ineombustible character it would not follow as a 
matter of course that all other kinds of clothing should 
be at once and instantaneously banished from the face of 
the earth. There are some other qualities required in 
both shingles and clothing, and a proper balancing of 
these various factors, one against another, in view of the 
particular requirements of the purchaser, is the sensible 
Course to pursue. All the alleged arguments that have 


hee: so enthusiastically urged in the foregoing letter 
covit be adopted in toto by the manufacturer of asbestos 
Cloting, There may be instances where asbestos would 
be ‘ very suitable material for clothing. Some of those 
who ‘ave been entirely unscrupulous and.oceasionally un- 
— ‘ful in their attacks upon wooden construction in gen- 


‘! may in another world have a pressing need for habili- 
ments of that Sort. : 
Returning, however, to the question of roof coverings 
an lropping the question of bodily covering for the 
teria is quite obvious that under a progressive in- 
iia By fire exposure hazard the question of fire resis- 
pics a roof covering comes to the front and becomes 
ahingle soe question. There are some situations where 
a - roots are undesirable, and this is as freely ad- 
ed by the manufacturer of shingles as it is urged by 





the manufacturer of asbestos imitations of wooden 
shingles. There are, however, other situations, and in 
major number, where the average fire expectancy insures 
that the wooden roof will serve its long life of durability 
without its period of usefulness being terminated by 
destruction by fire. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN advo- 
cates such a determination of the engineering facts in- 
volved as will establish scientifically the boundary line 
on one side of which wooden roofs are sufficiently safe 
and upon the other side of which some competing form 
of roofing material is indicated by the condition. No 
manufacturer of other roofing has ever been heard to 
raise his voice in favor of any such sensible study of the 
problem. 

A ‘complete analysis of dwelling house fires occurring in 
Chicago in the year 1913 made by a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and published 
in complete detail as a matter of public record showed 
in that year a total of 1,478 frame dwellings con- 
cerned in fires of the year out of a total conservatively 
estimated of 80,000 frame dwellings in existence in the 
city—1 in 54. Inasmuch as fires do occasionally occur 
in other portions of a frame dwelling than the shingle 
roof, and inasmuch further as at least two-thirds of these 
dwellings in this city have roofs of that description, it is 
obvious that the average shingle roof in Chicago has a 
fire at intervals much greater than fifty-four years. In 
other words, in the average fire experience of this city 
under average conditions of congestion and exposure the 
property owner who uses a roof of asphalt shingles or 
of composition roofing in order to avoid the possibility 
of fire in a shingle roof is guarding against a contin- 
gency that in the average experience would not occur 
until years after his composition roof has worn out and 
gone into the discard. An analysis of the fire reports 
from all of those cities embraced in the report of the 
Statistical Committee of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, for which the number of frame buildings and 
the number of frame building fires are separately stated, 
shows about one fire to every fifty-two or fifty-three such 
buildings, very closely tallying, therefore, with the con- 
dition revealed as to dwellings by the Chicago study. 
The National statistics referred to of course include 
buildings of other types than dwellings, which in itself 
accounts for the slightly greater frequency of fires. 

The manufacturer of substitute roofing is not closely 
in touch with such figures. He does not even concern 
himself with them even when someone else goes to the 
trouble of disclosing the facts; and far be it from him 
to undertake this work for himself. He is content with 
the far-flung battle ery ‘‘Wooden Shingles Burn.’’ He 
does not concern himself with the question as to how, in 
actual location upon the roof, they do burn in the aver- 
age fire experience. He concerns himself with the imag- 
inary terrors of what might happen rather than with what 
actually does happen -to the average roof under the aver- 
age condition. He is attempting by a system of terror- 
ism to do away with the shingle roof in the favorable 
situation where, under average conditions, it might re- 
main and be progressively replaced for five hundred years 
before the predicted fire actually occurred.—Ep1rTor. | 





SHED FOR END PILING OF LUMBER 


We are on the poirt of building a large closed lumber shed, 
probably 180 feet wide and 200 feet long. We have had the 
“Lumber Shed Construction Book” published by you in 1909 
and written by Met L. Saley. This has been a mighty inter- 
esting book and certainly has given a good deal of valuable 
information. However, we feel that the most up-to-date 
method of stocking lumber in closed sheds is to stand it on 
end. This particular method is described in your book on 
pages 60, 61 and 62, but there is only one diagram of such a 
shed. We are very anxious therefore to get further informa- 
tion and are wondering if there is not something published 
which covers this subject more fully; for instance, have you 
any information regarding large lumber sheds built in the 
last few years or since this book was published, particularly 
with reference to the end piling, and showing construction 
of such sheds? It would seem to us that the construction 
of such a shed would be entirely different from the shed 
where the lumber is piled flat, as there would be consider- 
able strain on the sides where the upper ends of the 
lumber are bearing on the building. 

We are anxious to build a model shed which will be sec- 
ond to none in the country and, as stated above, we abso- 
lutely believe that end piling is most advantageous for the 
following reasons: Low cost of handling; larger capacity 
of sheds; better ventilation. 

Inasmuch as there is so little in your book covering this 
particular method of handling, could you not give us further 
information or the names of other concerns who have built 
sheds for end piling .since your book was published? Is 
there anything near here that you know of which would be 
worth while looking over?-—G. M. WILSON, president Wilson 
& Greene Lumber Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not have at hand the 
addresses of any firms employing end piling of lumber 
farther east than Michigan. This method of piling lum- 
ber is quite popular in that State. The Marquette Lum- 
ber Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., uses the end piling 
system in both of its yards in that city, and it is also 
used by the following lumber manufacturers: 

Cummer, Diggins Co., Cadillac, Mich. 

Murphy & Diggins, Cadillac, Mich. 

A. L. Dennis Salt & Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Cartier-Holland Lumber Co., Ludington, Mich. 

W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich. 

Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., Ludington, Mich. 

Briggs & Cooper Co. (Ltd.), Saginaw, Mich. 


It is also quite likely that publication of the above 
inquiry may bring information as to some eastern con- 
cerns that use this method of lumber storing, and any 
information on that point will be weleome,—Ep1ToRr. } 





ANOTHER LUMBERJACK SONG 

In last week’s LUMBERMAN I noticed two songs which 
brought to my mind a song that was often heard on the Mus- 
kegon nearly forty years ago, when I was a young man work- 
ing in the woods. I copy from memory the following verses, 
and perhaps there may be a few mistakes.—S. V. Tart, 
Menominee, Mich. 

[The contribution accompanying Mr. Tart’s letter was 
as follows: 





Brave Brady 


’Tis of a bold hero the truth I will tell; 

His name is Brady, you all know him well. 

Dock Blodgett he hired him for to drive team, 

“Be jabers,” says Brady, ‘“‘we will drive them by steam,” 
So early next morning brave Brady arose, 

He hitched up his plugs, to the skidway he goes. 

He put on his load, for the rollway did go, 

When he came to a hill he did ask for a tow. 


Now the teamster was deaf and pretty near blind, 
“To give you a tow I fell well inclined, 

But the bay one is old and the gray one is lame; 
To pull them too hard would be a darn shame.” 


“Hitch them on,” says Brady, ‘we'll try them their best, 
And when they get up they can have a long rest.” 

He hitched them on and told them to go, 

But the old mare shook her head as if she meant “No.” 


Now Brady no longer his feelings could bear; 

To whipping and slashing he went at them there, 
But whipping and slashing it was all in vain, 

For as soon as they juniped forward they’d fly back again, 
Now Brady he stood both stuck and amazed, 

Until he saw Pat coming with the Roman nosed bays. 
“How long you been there?” bold Pat he did shout. 
“Tl be here until night if you don’t haul me out.” 
Now for to close and finish my song, 

Bold Pat hitched on to the end of the tongue, 

Pat being a good reinsman and the bays being strong, 
To pull Brady out did not take him long, 


The collection of old lumberjack songs continues to 


grow, but undoubtedly there are many other old favorites 
that have not yet been contributed.—EbITor. | 





MORE ABOUT TREATING CEDAR PENCIL SLATS 


I presume that the inquiry to which you refer comes from 
a sawmill in British East Africa, with which we have been 
in correspondence for about a year and a half. I have re- 
cently received quite a long letter from the manager of this 
mill, in which he requested information very similar to that 
which you desire to answer in your inquiry No. 93. Last 
year he forwarded several packages of East African cedar 
slats to the laboratory and it was my intention to perform a 
series of experiments upon them in the hope of finding some 
simple treatment which would produce the desired effect. 
Although I was not able to carry on this series, I did make 
a few preliminary runs and I believe that it would be pos- 
sible, by means of a steaming treatment or a high tempera- 
ture dry air treatment, to improve the quality of the slats 
somewhat. As I wrote Mr. Brown, I do not believe that the 
color is as important a consideration as it was several years 
ago. In fact, if I am not very much mistaken, the plants 
which formerly dyed incense cedar have shut down on ac- 
count of lack of German aniline colors and I believe that 
several of the pencil manufacturers are now using undyed 
incense cedar, which, as you know, is very much lighter than 
pencil cedar. I have referred the inquirer to the J. P. Devine 
Company, of Buffalo, which has made a large part of all of 
the cylinders and other equipment used by. the various com- 
panies in staining incense cedar pencil slats. So far as I 
know, nothing has been published concerning the process 
used by these people. ‘This is probably due as much to the 
fact that an article upon this subject would not be of general 
interest as it is to the fact that the various companies have 
been loath to give out detailed information concerning their 
operations. The process is, in brief, about as follows: 

The slats are loaded upon buggies somewhat similar to 
those used in the hardwood distillation industry or in the 
wood preservation industry and these buggies are then run 
into a suitable cylinder capable of withstanding a pressure 
of approximately 150 pounds per square inch. A dye solution 
is then run into this cylinder and a pressure of 100 pounds 
or thereabouts is maintained by means of pumps for a period 
of probably two hours. The dye solution is then drawn off 
and a final vacuum may or may not be applied. I do not 
know at just what temperature the dye solution is kept, but 
I presume that it is about 100 or 125 degrees Fahrenheit. 
After the slats are removed from the cylinder they are sorted 
and packed in bundles preparatory to drying in the kiln. If 
desired, they may be passed through a paraffin bath in such 
a way that one side is given a coat of paraffin. When the 
slats are put into the kiln this paraffin soaks into the wood 
and it is claimed produces superior whittling qualities. So 
far as I know, the colors best suited for this work are known 
as basic anilines. During the normal times these can be 
obtained readily at a comparatively small cost, although, of 
course, at the present time it is practically impossible to get 
them.—RoLr THELEN, In Charge, Section of Commercial Ex- 
tension, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

[The above information is called out by Inquiry No. 
93, published in this department on May 27 and referred 
to the Laboratory for further information. It appears 
that the manager of the East African mill had also 
written to the Laboratory in search of the same informa- 
tion which was requested of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
thus showing that the fame of that institution is not con- 
fined to the United States. 

The difficulty in securing aniline dyes that is experi- 
enced in the United States at the present time might 
perhaps be obviated by an African concern by the use of 
a local vegetable dye material, of which probably a suit- 
able supply of some sort may be found close at hand. 
Mr. Thelen’s impression that the treatment of cedar 
pencil slats is not extensively practiced in this country 
is corroborated by a letter received from one of the 
larger pencil manufacturers, stating that it has never 
treated nor impregnated the cedar used in its product. 
The objection of uneven color is, of course, purely an 
aesthetic one, although the impregnation with paraffine 
to secure smoother whittling qualities is a matter deserv- 
ing consideration, especially in the case of those substi- 
tutes for American red cedar that are not so easy to 
whittle—Eb1Tor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


For the first time in many months west Coast lumber 
is beginning to show signs of instability, and condi- 
tions in that territory as reflected by the weekly order 
and shipment statistics compiled by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association are less satisfactory than 
they have been at any time since the revival began 
that followed the acute depression of last year. There 
seems to be no doubt that west Coast lumber has felt 
the weakness of competitive woods and as a result of 
the slump in prices on those woods in markets where 
western and southern production competes for the 
business that is offered west Coast lumber is beginning 
to evidence a similar weakness. As shown by the 
trade barometer of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation this week, new business for the week covered 
by this report was nearly 18 percent under production 
and shipments were about 7 percent less than the lum- 
ber produced. With railroads generally out of the 
market until the beginning of their new fiscal year on 
July 1, the country yard trade seasonably light and 


offshore trade heavily curtailed because of inability to . 


secure vessels in which to make shipments, west Coast 
manufacturers face the necessity of reducing their out- 
put materially in order to keep it more nearly in line 
with the restricted demand, and reports from that ter- 
ritory indicate that the manufacturers will courageously 
meet this situation by curtailing. their output to a 
considerable measure. Adding further to the troubles 
of the manufacturers on the west Coast, mills that 
devote their attention largely to cargo orders and that 
own or control vessels available for the transportation 
of their products are now seriously handicapped by 
reason of water front strikes. The strike of tugboat 
men has hindered delivery of logs to mills on tide- 
‘water and a strike of longshoremen has in equal meas- 
ure handicapped the working of lumber cargoes in all 
of the principal shipping districts. Until this situa- 
tion is clarified cargo mills will not do more than mark 
time, so far as shipments are concerned, and will en- 
deavor to work their orders ahead as much as possible 
in view of a probable enforced closing of the mills. 
In the Willamette and Columbia River districts indi- 
cations are of a flood stage this year that may compel 
practically every mill in- that section to cease opera- 
tions possibly for a period of several weeks. An un- 
usual thing for this season is a report from the Colum- 
bia River district that from Portland to Astoria only 
two mills are running night shifts, and one of these is 
cutting exclusively on spruce for European aeroplane 
purposes, while the other is cutting fir exclusively for 
the export trade. With this prospect of a very ma- 
terial reduction in the output of mills in that territory 
there is no doubt that the situation on the west Coast 
will be kept well in hand and that there will be no 
serious demoralization of values. Because of a lack of 
tonnage no shipments of west Coast lumber destined 
for Atlantic coast points are going through the Panama 
Canal, thus making it impossible to supply an urgent 
demand from eastern dealers for west Coast lumber. Of 
course, high grade material that can stand a heavy freight 
charge continues to go east by rail, but eastern dealers 
can not afford to handle the ordinary grades in competi- 
tion with southern or eastern woods when delivery from 
the west Coast has to be made by rail. Taking everything 
into consideration, it seems certain that the only thing 
that can save the situation on the west Coast is a reduction 
of output to equalize supply and demand, and reports 
from that section indicate that manufacturers seem to 
be thoroughly alive to this fact and will without doubt 
be governed accordingly. 
* * * 

In point of orders booked the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s barometer makes the worst showing this week 
that has been made at any time since this report was 
inaugurated, one year ago. While actual orders booked 
show a decrease the barometer indicates a more satis- 
factory condition as regards shipments, which are still 
somewhat ahead of production, as has been the case 
for the last several weeks. ‘There has been much specu- 
lation as to the real cause of the slump in the yellow 
pine market, but no one has seemed to salve the prob- 
lem satisfactorily other than that the sending out of 
special lists by some of the large manufacturers offer- 
ing for a short time only heavy concessions from the 
prevailing market price caused a stampede among other 
manufacturers and as a result prices fell right in the 
face of the most prosperous conditions generally the 
country has known in years. The price situation in 
the yellow pine market may best be shown by a com- 
parison of actual average prices on certain items in 
April and average prices for the same items in May, 
these average prices being made up from orders for 
more than 35,000,000 feet of lumber booked by mills in 
the heart of the southern yellow pine district. These 
average mill prices for April and May on a few items that 
are usually in demand are as follows: 


204 No. 1 10 12 16 18 22 
Average, April.. 17.73 16.13 15.61 18.20 18.38 
Average, May.. 16.56 14.98 14.24 17.18 19.04 

2r4 No. 2 
Average, April.. 15.68 13.71 13.71 16.01 17.53 
Average, May.. 14.75 13.47 12.57 15.02 15.50 

278 No. 1 
Average, April.. 16.56 15.08 14.86 16.69 17.84 
Average, May.. 15.97 14.21 13.89 16.00 17.89 

228 No. 2 
Average, April.. 13.67 13.23 13.31 14.74 15.15 
Average, May.. 14.27 12.39 11.95 13.39 14.21 

Drop Siding B&B B c D No. 1 
Average, Anpril.. 20.50 21.18 19.33 16.47 18.52 
Average, May.. 19.30 21.41 19.30 16.25 18.00 

1x12 1x12 

Boards No. 1 1x8 S2S 1x10S82S $28 10-20 Rgh. 10-20 
Average, April... 17.53 18.35 22.52 20.50 
Average, May.... 17.00 17.56 21.17 20.50 

Shiplap 1x8 No. 1 1x8 No. 2 1x10 No.1 1x10 No. 2 
Average, April... 18.26 15.1 8.60 15.10 
Average, May.... 17.10 14,84 16.95 14.71 


Keenly alive to the fact that about the only way to 
stop a decline and give strength to the lumber market 
is to bring production down to a point more nearly 
level with demand, many southern pine manufacturers 
have inaugurated shorter running time at their plants 
and are bringing about a material curtailment in pro- 
duction. There is no concerted movement to this effect, 
but individual concerns are reducing their output in a 
way best suited to conditions surrounding their par- 
ticular plants. Some of the large operators have been 
curtailing production for several weeks, and: it is en- 
couraging to note that others are falling into line, thus 
helping to correct a situation for which there has been 
no valid excuse but which has worked to the serious 
detriment of the‘lumber industry. As is always the 
case when there is a tendency among manufacturers 
toward a demoralization of market values, dealers have 
been slow to make purchases except for their immedi- 





ORDER AND SHIPMENT STATISTICS 


The order and shipment statistics compiled by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the week 
ended May 27 is made up from reports from 82 mills 
with a capacity based on six days, or 64,750,000 feet. 
This report shows that for the week cut exceeded ship- 
ment 3,496,000 feet, or 6.91 percent, while orders were 
less than production 8,939,000 feet, or 17.81 percent. 
Shipments exceeded orders 5,442,000 feet, or 11.65 per- 
cent. For rail orders only the report shows orders on 
hand May 20, 5,723 ears; orders accepted to May 27, 
1,430 cars, making a total of 7,153 cars. Shipments 
during the week amounted to 1,560 cars, leaving a 
balance of orders on hand of 5,593 cars. Local ship- 
ments of 3,897,000 feet were reported by 34 mills. For 
cargo orders only, 22 mills reporting, the report shows 
orders on hand May 20, domestic, 54,194,000 feet; ex- 
port, 17,418,000 feet; orders accepted to May 27, do- 
mestic, 3,995,000 feet; export, 1,518,000 feet, making a 
total of orders on hand of, domestic, 58,188,000 feet; 
export, 19,936,000 feet. Shipments for the week 
amounted to, domestic, 2,518,000 feet; export, 1,289,000 
feet, leaving a balance of orders on hand of, domestic, 
55,670,000 feet; export, 17,647,000 feet. 
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WEST COAST BAROME- 
TER 
Week Ended May 27 


SOUTHERN PINE BAROME- 
TER 
Week Ended June 2 


The weekly report of order file compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association from reports from 147 mills 
for the week ended Friday, June 2, shows orders on 
hand, 19,448 cars, or 289,796,264 feet; orders received 
during the week, 3,272 cars, or 65,580,696 feet, making 
a total of 22,720 cars, or 455,376,960 feet. Shipments 
during the week amounted to 4,426 cars, or 88,710,318 
feet, leaving a balance of orders on hand of 18,294 cars, 
or 366,666,642 feet. The decrease in orders compared 
with reports for the preceding week from 152 mills 
was 23,129,622 feet, or 5.93 percent. The report shows 
that shipments exceeded production for the week 
2,406,110 feet, or 2.79 percent, while orders were below 
production for the week 20,723,512 feet, or 24.01 per- 
cent. Orders were below shipment for the week 23,- 
129,622 feet, or 26.07 percent. The report from 147 
mills shows average orders per mill for the week 446,127 
feet; average shipments, 603,472 feet and average pro- 
duction 587,103 feet. In this report 20,043 feet is 


used as basis for carload, this being the average sized 
ear shipped in April. 


— 


ate needs, and from no section have come reports of 
a more than normal supply of stock on the yards; in 
fact, many yards are reported to be carrying less tian 
normal stocks, which is not to be wondered at, for no 
dealer desires to buy heavily on a declining mar\ct, 
With the freight embargo situation in the East being 
cleared up, with some large orders already placed *.; 
wooden cars and every indication that the railrosds 
will again become heavy buyers when appropriati::s 
for the new fiscal year are available, with crop pros- 
pects generally satisfactory and with building permits 
in many of the cities exceeding anything that js 
been known for many years, there is every reason io 
look for an active demand for yellow pine as well ss 
for other woods, and with manufacturers keeping tie 
situation well in hand through a curtailment of j- 
duction there is no reason for any recurrence of tiie 
flurry that has characterized the yellow pine trade dur- 
ing the last several weeks. With additional large 
orders in sight for material for European shipment jor 
which buyers are to supply the transportation facili- 
ties, with another big order for the Panama Canal to 
be placed and with schedules out from the British 
Government for a large number of railroad sleepers 
and other material, the export situation in yellow pine 
takes on a more encouraging aspect. Despite the 
scarcity of vessels some shipments are going forward 
continually, in the aggregate making a most respecta- 
ble total. 


* * * 


Of all the woods perhaps western pine just at present 
occupies the most commanding position, with condi- 
tions in the manufacturing territory more satisfactory 
than are those in any other lumber producing district. 
At no time since last fall have mills in the Inland 
Empire operated at more than 65 percent of their 
capacity, and as they have enjoyed a splendid demand 
there have been no accumulations of stock, and mills 
in that territory will not find it necessary to curtail 
their production any further than they are doing at 
this time. Reports from Inland Empire mills indicate 
that business for this year has shown a 15 percent in- 
crease over that of last year, and with the demand 
normal and stocks somewhat badly broken western pine 
prices hold firm, and while manufacturers expect June 
and July to be quiet months they view this with com- 
placency, knowing that there will be no accumulation 
of stocks sufficiently large to demoralize the market 
and that crop prospects promise a heavy demand dur- 
ing the coming fall. 


* * * 


While reports from northern hardwood centers indi- 
cate a continued good demand and the market strong, 
with prices holding up, birch and basswood moving 
freely, with maple, ash, hickory and oak following in 
the order named, the situation as affecting southern 
hardwoods is not quite so satisfactory. Realizing that 
a weakening in prices at the present cost of production 
would be almost a calamity to the industry, prominent 
manufacturers of hardwoods in the South are taking 
the lead in curtailing production, in order that there 
may be no oversupply and that the output may be held 
well within sight of the demand. That manufacturers 
purpose to curtail production and thus prevent demoral- 
ization that might follow if mills continued to produce 
at their normal capacity is commendable, and for the 
good of the industry it is to be hoped that enough of 
them will join in the movement to assure a continua- 
tion of fairly prosperous conditions. From some of 
the manufacturing centers reports are to the effect that 
last week recorded a noticeable decline in demand, but 
this slackening in demand has not yet been sufficient 
to cause any weakening in prices. There is a good de- 
mand for quartered white oak, but plain white oak 
is inclined to drag. Ash, hickory and elm are reported 
in fairly good demand, while poplar is slow. Gum con- 
tinues to move briskly. There is a fairly active de- 
mand from furniture, vehicle, implement and automo- 
bile factories, and box factories also are reported as 
taking a fairly good proportion of material suitable 


for their needs. 
* * * 


While the lifting of embargoes to eastern terminal 
points has made possible the forwarding of large ship- 
ments of lumber from North Carolina pine territory 
that have been held up for some time, new orders have 
shown a falling off and sales, especially of rough lum- 
ber, during the last week were perhaps the lightest 
of the year, in both the lower and upper grades. Re- 
ports from producing territory indicate that box bark 
strips are about the only items on the list that have 
showed signs of recent activity. There has been some 
recession in prices, but it is hoped now that with im- 
proved transportation facilities and a continued heavy 
demand in New England territory for building mate- 
rial of all kinds conditions will rapidly right them- 
selves in North Carolina pine territory and the market 
regain its former satisfactory position. 

* * * 


A steady call for mixed cars is reported from cypress 
producing territory and a favorable feature of the cy- 
press situation is the fact that some orders for cross 
ties recently have been placed, after a period of in 
activity in the call for that material. Some improve 
ment is noted also in straight car orders and prices are 
firmly held. Eastern spruce has shown some slight Te 
ductions in the New England market this week, the 
prices on frames having gone off fully $1.50 from the 
high point reached during the active spring demand. 
The hemlock market in the East also is reported to be 
somewhat easier. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 
ccording to expert count, 130,214 men and women: 
murched in Chicago’s “preparedness” parade June 3, every 


persen in it bearing an American flag. The spectators are 
estimated at 800,000. Similar parades in Providence, R. I.; 
st. Louis, Mo.; New Orleans, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; Port- 





land, Ore. ; Springfield, Ill.; Des Moines, lowa, are estimated 
to have totalled 220,416 persons. The Chicago parade is 
said to have been the greatest demonstration of the kind in 
the country’s history. 

live thousand tons of oriental freight piled on a wharf at 
San Francisco were burned June 4 with loss of $800,000. 

vacifie coast longshoremen numbering 12,000 went on 
strike June 1, affecting all ports on the coast between Pyget 
Sound and San Diego. Two thousand building trade laborers 
struck at Kansas City, Mo., June 1. 

lixy a wreck on the Rock Island Railroad near Packard, 
Iowa, June 2 twenty-five persons lost their lives. On the 
same day near Saunemin, Ill., a Wabash wreck injured 
twenty-seven. 

Ileavy rain and hail storms and high winds June 2 caused 
damage in St. Louis, Mo., and nearby points estimated at 
$50,000. At Marion, Ill., 500 homes were damaged and glass 
worth $10,000 was destroyed. North of Dubuque, Iowa, 
floods did $1,000,000 damage, mostly to railroad property. 
Fifty-nine are reported dead and over 100 injured in a series 
of tornadoes that swept central and northern Arkansas June 
5, The deaths by storms in Arkansas, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Illinois during the week are estimated to be 
107. 

Gigantic merger of four of the largest automobile compa- 
nies and two of the largest automobile supply concerns was 
reported June 2 from New York City, the combination to be 
capitalized in excess of $200,000,000. The concerns named 
are the Willys-Overland Company, Chalmers Motor Company, 
Iludson Motor Company and United Motors Company, and 
the Fisk Rubber Company and Auto Light Company. 


Gifts to the extent of $798,980 for educational institu- 
tions were announced by the Rockefeller general education 
board June 4. 

Twelve hundred women in convention at Chicago June 5 
formed the first political women’s party in the world, “with 
one flag, no candidate and one plank: the enfranchisement 
of women by -an amendment to the Federal constitution.” 
Iowa voters June 5 rejected a constitutional amendment 
for woman suffrage in that State. In a heavy rain 5,000 
suffragettes marched in procession in Chicago June 7 as an 
appeal for insertion of a suffrage plank in the Republican 
national platform. 


Nominations for President by the Republican and Pro- 


_ gressive parties, in session in Chicago since June 6, were 


expected to be announced by Friday. Preparedness, neutra!- 
ity and trade protection are said to be prominent planks in 
the pending Republican platform. 


Washington 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels and Secretary Tillman, 
of the Senate naval affairs committee, presumably as a 
result of the great North Sea naval battle of last week, 
will urge additions to the naval program of two dread- 
naughts, one battle cruiser and a flotilla of —— 
June 2 a naval preparation bill was passed by the House 
carrying a building program of five years of five battle 
cruisers, four scout cruisers, ten destroyers, fifty submarines 


and 130 aeroplanes, provision for a Government armor 
plate plant, authorizing an increased enlistment of 17,000 
men and total appropriation of $269,900,000. The Dill is 
now before the Senate. The President signed the army 
reorganization bill June 3. 


June 1 the House bill providing for reclamation by the 
Government of 2,300,000 acres of Oregon land granted the 
Oregon & California Railroad was passed by the Senate. 
The lands are valued at $3,000,000. 


Interstate Commerce Commission figures made public June 
1 show that 2,531 persons were killed and 43,518 were in- 
jured in railroad accidents during the three months ended 
September 30, 1915. This shows a decrease of 217 in num- 
ber killed and 3,697 in number injured in comparison with 
the corresponding quarter of 1914. 

The Federal Reserve Board announced June 1 that busi- 
ness activity in the United States has reached the maximum 
of the present upward movement despite much unrest in 
labor and less favorable outlook for crops and that caution 
in all transactions now prevails, 


By resolution approved by a House committee May 31 
the secretary of the interior is directed to report on the 
feasibility of Government ownership of all oil properties in 
the country and to give an estimate of the fuel needs of 
the navy for'ten years. 


Enlistment in the navy would be reduced from four to 
three years and the privilege of entering a reserve after 
one year’s service would be granted by an amendment to the 
naval bill adopted unanimously by the House May 31. 

Interpreting the Harrison federal drug act of 1914, the 
Supreme Court June 5 declared that possession of opium 
is unlawful only for those who deal in the drug and not 
those who use it. 

Louis D. Brandeis took the oath of office and his seat as 
associate justice of the United States Supreme Court June 
5, the sixty-second citizen to rise to that distinction. 

By an executive order issued at the White House June 5 
the proportions of the American flag were standardized. 
They are: hoist (width). of flag, 1; a (length), 1.9; hoist 
of union, 7-13; fly of union, .76; width of each stripe, 1-13. 
The number of sizes is to be limited to 12, ranging from 
1.31 to 20-foot hoists. ‘The size of the union jack is to 
be the size of the union of the national flag when flown. 
Position and size of the stars are to be according to the 
plan to be provided by the Army and Navy Departments. 

June 5 the Supreme Court upheld the right of the Miss- 
issippi River Commission and local levee boards to build 
Feo 4 pos keep the Mississippi River within its channels at 

00! me. 


FOREIGN» 


Messages received from the Antarctic Shackleton expedi- 
tion June 1 report the party at Elephant Island and in 
urgent need. Relief will be sent at once from England and 
from an Australian port. Lieutenant Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton arrived in Port Stanley, Falkland Island, June 1. The 
steamship Denmark has been chartered to go to the relief 
of the MacMillan Crocker Land expedition. 

Field Marshal Lord Kitchener, British secretary of State 
for war, and his staff, proceeding to Russia aboard the 
cruiser Hampton, were lost with between 200 and 300 of 
the crew when the cruiser was sunk off the Orkney Islands, 
June 6, by a sea mine or a torpedo. 


Entente forces have assumed control of the telegraph 
offices, the port and custom house at Saloniki and pro- 
claimed martial law. Greece has protested. 

London advices of June 2 state that a basis of agreement 
has been reached by which an Irish parliament will be set 
up immediately, Ulster being excluded, and that the parlia- 
ment will consist of the present Irish representatives in the 
British Parliament. 

Revised reports from British sources state that in a 
great naval engagement in the North Sea near Jutland May 
31 and June 1 the British lost twenty war craft and the 
Germans eighteen. The Germans had the better of the 
fight against a smaller British fleet until the former were 
compelled to retire to their base upon the arrival of more 
sritish war craft. The loss of life is estimated at from 
4,000 to 6,000, including 333 British officers. 

Since October 1, 1914, according to figures of the finan- 
cial secretary of the English admirality, 195 neutral ships 
loaded with goods from Scandinavian ports have been cap- 
tured by the Germans and taken into German ports. 

Antonio del Pina, former vice president of the Argentine 
Republic, died at Buenos Aires May 31. 

Claiming that the United States has not acted in good 
faith in the intervention in Mexico the de facto Mexican 
Government has demanded immediate withdrawal from the 
country of United States troops. The Washington Govern- 
ment is reported as purposing to ignore the request. An 
anti-American riot at Chihuahua June 7 was stopped by the 
military. The United States is considering a proposal that 
this Government and the Mexican de facto Government sub- 
mit the whole subject of their relations to an international 
commission. 

Twenty persons were killed or wounded in an outbreak 
at Maracaibo, Venezuela, May 31, against General Garcia, 


temporary president of the state of Zulia. 

Advices dated June 5 state that Russian forces have won 
great successes along the front from the Pripet marshes 
to. the Roumanian frontier and that they took 13,000 
prisoners. 

Dominican rebels who fled from Puerto Plata and Monte 
Christi at the approach of American marines have strongly 
entrenched themselves outside the latter city. Additional 
American marines have been sent to the disturbed country. 


Japanese political parties were reported June 5 as making 
efforts to unite for the handling of national dealing with 
the present situation in Europe and China. 

Fifteen thousand Mexicans paraded through the streets 
of Monterey June 4 as a protest against possible American 
intervention. 

Striking employees of a petroleum company at Talara, 
Peru, attacked and killed American and British subjects 
June 

Yuan Shi Kai, president of the Chinese republic, died at 
Peking June 6. Vice President Li_Yuan Hung succeeded 
him, taking the oath of office June 7. 

One of the strongest of the Verdun outposts, the fort of 
Vaux, was taken by the Germans June 7. The Germans 
have made important gains near Ypres. 

Advices of June 7 report Italian check of the Austrians 
all along the line in the southern Tyrol. Russians are re- 
ported victorious to June 7 in one of the fiercest batties 
of the war then raging in Volhynia, Galicia and Bukowina. 





EXPLAINS PROPOSED CHANGES IN HARDWOOD RULES 


(Concluded from the Front Page.) 

it is up to us to study the wants of the man who con- 
sumes our product and try to give him what he needs. 
If we do not do this it is only a question of time be- 
fore he will find something to substitute at a less price. 
Another point that I would like to call to your atten- 
tion is: If these changes of modifications of the present 
rules are adopted it will remove practically all the dif- 
ferences between the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation and the Furniture & Fixtures Manufacturers’ 
Association, and without a doubt that will mean that 
our rules will be accepted everywhere. 

{ know that there is a sentiment against the two 
hardwood associations getting together. It comes from 
the men who think that the more confusion and strife 
there is between the two associations the better chance 
there is to confuse the minds of the manufacturer and 
the consumer upon the point of grading of lumber and 
the better they will be able to buy and to sell lumber. 
In other words, they do not want either the man from 
whom they buy or the man to whom they sell to know 
what a standard grade is. I feel that the day is here 
when every department of the lumber trade should 
work together for the good of the trade. We have a 
fight on both sides and an aggressive one from the 
manufacturers of substitutes for lumber, and unless 
we present a united front our best efforts will be 
wasted. We should have one lumber association, one 
sei of rules, and every lumberman should study the re- 
\virements of the trade as every other business man is 
loing today. ’ 


OLD RULES DECLARED SATISFACTORY 


: the following statement is taken from an article by 

- E. Clark published in the June 1 issue of the Canada 
‘umberman and Wood Worker and is reprinted at the 
“cgestion of a member of the grading committee of the 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, who says: ‘‘I 

agest that you reprint part of this article. It will ma- 

“ally help to clarify the situation and will set the 
‘committee right before the members of the National 
 ardwood Lumber Association.’’ 

+ would like to draw the attention of those who are inter- 
ested in the hardwood lumber business in Canada to the 
‘act that the rules as laid down formerly have been success- 
al. They are becoming generally accepted by the consuming 
‘rade. The inspectors have been educated through several 
‘ears of hard work to understand and interpret these rules 

the Satisfaction of buyers and sellers. Why, then, should 
:, disrupt the whole situation and try to force the Nationai 
‘tardwood Lumber Association to assume the duties of retail 





we 


yards by putting up a specific board for every consumer of 
hardwood lumber? 

In the first place, this would entail a complete reinstruc- 
tion of all hardwood inspectors at the different yards. In so 
far as both Canadian and American markets are concerned, 
very large proportions of the northern hardwoods are pro- 
duced at small mills. If a man were to make 200,000 feet 
of hardwoods and were to cut, say, three thicknesses and then 
make grades of “firsts” and ‘‘seconds” ‘‘selects,” ‘‘No. 1 com- 
mon A,” “No. 1 common B,’ “No. 2 common A,” “No. 2 com- 
mon B,”’ and “No. 3 common” the quantities in the different 
piles would be infinitesimally small. This is a position that 
it is ridiculous to ask any small manufacturer to assume. 
In other words, it is a question of making a rule that in some 
cases will benefit a large producer, but in almost all cases 
will be a serious detriment to the small producer. There is 
no question that for at least a year’s time there would be 
considerable dispute over the interpretation of these new 
rules, and this would be at a time when the hardwood lumber 
business is enjoying some measure of trade revival. It seems 
anything but fair to the trade to upset all the conditions of 
prosperity by introducing elements that will cause disputes. 

Although I am a member of the inspection rules committee 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association I do not think 
I am divulging any confidences when I state that a number of 
the members of this committee were not agreeable to making 
any change, but since it was put up to the committee to form 
a new set of rules we have produced these which are pre- 
_ sented as the best we could do, aside from what we had al- 
ready, and with the hope, in the minds of some of us at any 
rate, that the good common sense of the members of the 
association would be exercised to the extent of seeing that 
they were nothing like equal to the former rules and that 
they would be thrown out when they came before the associ- 
ation. 

There is no doubt that certain people both in the consum- 
ing and producing trades would benefit by these changes, but 
I think we, as lumber manufacturers, are big enough now to 
say that as a benefit to the whole trade they are not to be 
compared with the old rules, and that when it comes to a 
vote _in the general meeting of the association they will see 








ANNOUNCES REDUCTION OF OUTPUT 


Laurel, Miss. 
This is to inform -you we have decided to cur- 
tail our production by discontinuing the opera- 
tion of our sawmill one day per week, same also 
to apply to our logging operations. This will 

reduce our output 1624 percent. 
MARATHON LUMBER COMPANY, 
R. C. Schulz, General Manager. 














fit to throw them out. I personally shall go to the meeting 
prepared to adhere to the old rules as being quite equal 
to our requirements and as having proved very satisfactory 
to the trade with whom we have dealt. I do not consider 
that it is necessary for us to enter into retail yard methods 
in producing and selling hardwood lumber in carload lots. 

To show that my views on this matter are to a considerable 
extent the views of other important hardwood manufactur- 
ers, it is only necessary to mention that the Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati lumbermen have all voiced their 
opposition to these changes and other important centers are 
giving them their definite consideration with a view to fol- 
lowing suit. 


TO INVESTIGATE FOREIGN MARKETS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6—When the new appro- 
priations become available July 1, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will 
begin the most extensive investigations into foreign mar- 
ket conditions ever undertaken. 

The newer and less developed markets for American 
products outside of the present fighting zone, especially 
those of South and Central America, China, India, Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand, will be the subject of this 
widespread investigation. 

Twelve different lines of manufactures are to be in- 
vestigated and fifteen distinct examinations will be held 
during June to find suitable men for the work. 

For South America agents are being sought to study 
and report on markets for construction material and ma- 
chinery, fancy groceries, furniture, glass and glassware, 
jewelry and silverware, motor vehicles, paper and print- 
ing supplies, railway supplies and stationery and office 
supplies. 

In the Far East, Africa and Australia a study will be 
made of the markets for boots and shoes, electrical goods, 
motor vehicles and railway supplies. An agent also is 
being sought to look into the possibilities for American 
commercial and industrial investments in South America, 
and another to make a similar study in the Far East. 

The difficulty the bureau has experienced in getting 
suitable men for its foreign investigations illustrates the 
lack of trained men for foreign commercial work. There 
are plenty of men capable of sizing up market conditions 
in any part of our own country who know little or nothing 
of conditions in foreign countries. For South America, 
for example, men are wanted who understand the Spanish 
language, who know their particular line well enough to 
learn the essential facts so necessary to American ex- 
porters, and, when in possession of these facts, can write 
them up in clear cut, logical and convincing fashion. Such 
men are scarce. For investigations in the Far East a 
foreign language is not so essential, but extra credit will 
be given in the examinatiois for a knowledge of French, 
German or Spanish. 
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FENCES DECLARED» UNSANITARY 


Baltimore Health Commissioner Starts Movement to 
Oust the Wooden Article 


BALTIMorE, Mp., June 5.—Dr. Blake, health conimis- 
sioner of the city, is endeavoring to start a movement 
that has for its purpose the abolition of all backyard 
fences in Baltimore. Fences are an old institution here 
and the effort to abolish them will doubtless stir up deter- 
mined opposition. Dr. Blake urges the change on sani- 
tary and aesthetic grounds. He says the fences are un- 
sightly and they militate against a thorough cleanup of 
the alleys in the rear of houses, therefore operating 
against complete sanitation. The abolition of fences 
would easily mean the cutting out of more than 30,000,000 
feet of lumber, the number of houses with fences being 
perhaps 70,000. In fact, only the newer sections of the 
city, notably the suburbs, have familiarized themselves 
with the idea that fences are not really necessary, the 
dwellers in the houses being quite as safe without a 
wooden palisade. A beginning toward the Blake ideal 
has been made in some of the sections newly developed, 
and it is not impossible that the movement may spread. 


PAL LILA IIIS 


EXPERIENCES HIGH SEA ADVENTURES 


Boston, Mass., June 5.—Ralph Sawyer, of the Palmer 
& Parker Company, who has been in Africa for’ more 
than a year purchasing specially selected mahogany for 
this prominent Charlestown district wholesale lumber 
concern, arrived in port here Saturday after the most 
exciting experience of his life. He arrived in port safely, 
but it will be several days before he can see his family and 
friends again, for the schooner on which he came is quar- 
antined down the harbor with beri-beri aboard. 

After his long trip through the mahogany jungles of 
the Congo on the African Gold Coast, Mr. Sawyer re- 
turned fo the seacoast at Axim and looked for a ship 
home. Scarcity of bottoms made it virtually impossible 
to secure passage upon a steamer bound direct to Bos- 
ton, so the lumber buyer, whose home is in Somerville, 
Mass., shipped on the four-masted schooner Florence 
Thurlow three months ago. Hardly had the big schooner got 
away from the African coast when it encountered very 
heavy weather, which battered the sturdy craft until at 
last there came days when it was feared it would go 


quired to purchase the site has been pledged, and it is 
said that ground will be broken for the new plant in about 
thirty days, Capt. Jones having agreed to make the 
stipulated extensions of rail, electric light and power 
and street car service. According to the same report, 
the new mill will not operate a commissary nor erect 
houses for its employees, leaving these things to private 
enterprise. There is sufficient easily accessible timber 
under control of the Hines interests, it is added, to give 
the new mill a life of thirty years. 





LARGE VESSEL LOADS AT BEAUMONT 


First of Fleet of Five Lumber-Carriers Enters Port— 
Beaumont’s Shipping Advantages Emphasized 


BEAUMONT, TEX., June 5.—‘‘The Weardale is the first 
of a fleet of five vessels we have chartered to load at 
Beaumont and from now on we will ship regularly from 
both Beaumont and Orange,’’ said E. R. du Mont, vice 
president and general manager of the Standard Export 
Lumber Company, who was here from New Orleans 











TIMBER STORAGE BOOMS AT BEAUMONT, TEX. 




















STEAMSHIP WEARDALE TAKING ON CARGO OF YELLOW PINE TIMBER AT BEAUMONT, TEX. 
down with all on board. 
at their worst some of the crew came down with beri-beri, 


While the elements were raging 


the dreaded African fever. At last there were left only 
four men to work the vessel. Mr. Sawyer, true to the 
tradition that a real lumberman is always equal to any- 
thing, promptly went before the mast and became a regu- 
lar sailor. In a few days he was a fully fledged able 
seaman, doing more than his share of the arduous work. 
Good health and care have saved him from infection 
with beri-beri, and before long the quarantine authorities 
will permit him to land and regale his host of lumber- 
men friends and family with thrilling tales of the African 
Congo in wartime, and his near-Robinson Crusoe experi- 
ence. 





BIG MILL PROMISED GULFPORT 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., June 5.—Advices from Gulfport, 
under date of last Saturday, contain the positive an- 
nouncement that Edward Hines of Chicago and associates 
will erect there, in the very near future, a sawmill of 
400,000 feet daily capacity and employing about 750 
men. Negotiations have been under way for some time. 
The folks at the Gulfport end of the deal insisted upon 
secrecy, apparently fearing that some other community 
might put in a bid for the enterprise. Inklings of it 
leaked out some days ago and last week it was admitted 
that Mr. Hines had consented to outline certain conditions 
which, if complied with, would lead him to consider the 
construction project very carefully. These included, as 
outlined from Gulfport, the donation of a 600-acre plant 
site; construction of rail facilities at the mill and grant 
of adequate terminal facilities; extension of the street- 
car line to the mill and extension of electric wires to fur- 
nish light and power. 

The Gulfport people immediately set to work to meet 
the conditions, organizing committees by wards to raise 
the necessary funds by subscription. A suitable millsite 
was selected in North Gulfport. Capt. J. T. Jones, of the 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, owned 400 acres of the tract 
and agreed to sell it at $50 per acre. The remaining 200 
acres were priced by individual owners at $150. Accord- 
ing to the statement published Saturday, the $40,000 re- 


Thursday conferring with Aurelius Milch, manager of 
the company’s Texas business. 

The next boat, Mr. du Mont said, will arrive about the 
latter part of this month, the exact date not being deter- 
mined. ‘‘Shipping conditions are so uncertain because of 
the war,’’ he said, ‘‘that we cannot tell when a vessel 
is coming until it reports at Sabine.’’ 

Mr. du Mont predicted that Beaumont and Orange 
eventually will be the principal lumber shipping ports 
on the gulf Coast because of their fresh water harbors 
and superior boom facilities. The conditions at Orange 
and Beaumont, he said, are identical. 

To emphasize Beaumont’s shipping advantages the 
Standard company towed timber two and a half miles 
up the river from its booms at Snaggy Point, and loaded 
the steamship Weardale at the municipal wharf. 

After taking on a cargo of 2,500,000 feet of yellow pine 
timber the big vessel sailed Sunday for an English port. 
Its cargo was consigned to the British Government. 

The Standard Export Lumber Company has assembled 
about 8,000,000 feet of timber in its booms at Beaumont. 
The capacity of the booms is about twice that amount. 
All this timber and more will be shipped from Beaumont 
as soon as vessels are available. 

The Weardale, which is a British steamship 316 feet 
long, with a 4614-foot beam, was the first large lumber 
vessel to load at Beaumont. 


MILL WORKERS STILL IDLE 


Boston, MAss., June 7.—The striking shop and mill- 
men are still out for more pay in Boston and vicinity. It 
is claimed by the union leaders that 500 men are out, 
approximately 95 percent of those employed in the metro- 
politan district. The local carpenters’ unions have voted 
to give full financial and moral support to their asso- 
ciate craftsmen employed in the woodworking mills. The 
union agents are now investigating the deliveries to con- 
tractors of builders’ finish ete., from mills that have 
been struck. The plan is to strike these building ‘con- 
tractors unless they will agree to buy no millwork except 
from closed shops where the union label is used—and 
paid for. 





BUILDING LABORERS QUIT WORK 


Boston Unskilled Workmen Demand Higher Wage:.— 
Lumber Trade as Yet Unaffected 





Boston, Mass., June 6.—Practically all building 
throughout the metropolitan district is completely tic 
up by a strike of the building laborers. The buildin; 
contractors and the strike leaders are deadlocked an 
no hope of settlement is yet in sight. The laborers had 
been receiving 35 cents an hour, the highest wage paid 
such work on record, but they demand 42% cents an 
hour. The building contractors tried to forestall the 
strike by offering 35 cents an hour to unskilled building 
laborers and 40 cents to skilled workers, but this offer 
was peremptorily refused by the leaders of the unions. 
It is estimated that 6,000 building laborers are now 
out in greater Boston. 

The strikers insisted on 4214 cents an hour for all 
kinds of building laborers, time and a half for all over- 
time and double time for all Sunday and holiday work. 
This would mean $6.80 for working eight hours on a 
holiday to an ignorant immigrant just off the ship from 
a foreign country where he would be lucky to make as 
much after working sixteen hours a day for a month. 
It would mean $20.40 per week of forty-eight hours to 
the same class of commonest kind of labor. 

The situation was taken up Sunday night at a special 
meeting of the Allied Building Trades and a committee 
consisting of business agents of the council, carpenters, 
bricklayers and plasterers was instructed to appear Mon- 
day before a mass meeting of the striking laborers, to 
act in concert with them in any movement that migit 
be found necessary to bring about an adjustment of the 
present trouble. 

Another conference of contractors and strikers was held 
yesterday. It opened with an announcement by the mas- 
ter builders that they had withdrawn their previous com- 
promise offer and requested the union to make a propo- 
sition. The union leaders said they were. surprised; that 
they had no instructions covering such a situation. They 
told the contractors they were powerless to act and wanted 
more time for further union meetings. 

Members of the lumber trade here say they are not 
as yet feeling the strike to any considerable extent, as 
its duration is only four days to date. They are en- 
couraged by the apparent disinclination of the other 
building crafts to give more than moral support to the 
strike of the laborers. The laborers are now practically 
on their own resources, as the central council of the 
building trades has given them to understand that their 
demands will receive no more than moral and advisory 
assistance, at least for the present, it is said. 





BUILDING STRIKE THREATENED 


Kansas City, Mo., June 6.—A strike involving all 
the building trades in Kansas City is threatened. Al- 
ready about a thousand hodearriers and plumbers’ help- 
ers are out and other unions are considering sympathetic 
strikes if the demands are not met. The hodecarriers are 
asking an increase in pay from 35 cents to 40 cents an 
hour and the plumbers’ helpers are asking an advance 
from 37% cents an hour to 42% cents an hour. 

So far work has been stopped entirely on thirty jobs in 
the city and the unions expect to have a good many 
more jobs tied up soon. The contractors, however, do 
not consider the situation very critical and refuse to 
treat with the strikers. None of the larger jobs in the 
city is hampered by the strike so far. It is noted, how- 
ever, that a result of the uncertainty resulting from the 
walkout is considerable diminishing in the volume of 
lumber trade locally. 





LUMBERMEN SEEK SUBSIDY ON EXPORTS 


Victoria, B. C., June 5.—While the lumber manufac- 


faecturers believe the shipping bill brought down in the- 


legislature by the British Columbia Government is a 
measure in the right direction and undoubtedly will be 
of benefit to the Province, they are, apparently, of the 
opinion that the bill does not go far enough as regards 
assistance to the lumbering industry. They have gone 
on record that in addition to the aid which the bill 
provides for the owners of ships to the extent of a 
maximum of $5 a ton deadweight capacity, there should 
be provision for a subsidy of $1 a ton deadweight to the 
manufacturers shipping British Columbia products on 
ships built in that Province. This additional subsidy 
would, they believe, stimulate the exportation of products 
on the ships and assist the operation of a British Colum- 
bia marine. 

The claim has been advanced that the Government’s 
bill was showing somewhat too much consideration for 
the lumbering interests, but the opinion of the lumbermen 
themselves, as set forth in the resolution passed at a 
recent meeting of the British Columbia Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held at Vancouver, would appear 
to indicate that the lumbermen feel that their interests 
require still further consideration. The resolution, a copy 
of which has been received by H. B. Thompson, M.P.!’., 
who recently discussed the matter with the lumbermen 
at Vancouver, is as follows: 

‘Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting in respect 
to Bill No. 43 now pending before the House, while aD 
effort in the right direction, and should be of general benefit 
to the Province and the Government is to be complimer:ted 
to that extent, yet it does not go far enough, and we woul 
suggest that a section should be added whereby a subsidy 
of $1 a ton deadweight should be paid to the manu ic 


turers shipping British Columbia products on ships built in 
British Columbia. This, in our opinion, would stimu!ate 


the exportation of our products on British Columbia ships 
and materially assist the successful operations of a mer- 
chant marine. 
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120N MELTS BUT WOOD ENDURES 


Interesting Facts About Garage Blaze Made Public by 
Insurance Authorities 


LouisviILLE, Ky., June 5.—A recent report of the Ken- 
tucky Actuarial Bureau, a fire insurance organization 
of this city, regarding a fire that destroyed the Day and 
Night Garage at Maysville, Ky., is significant in that it 
demonstrates that wood resists fire of this character as 
well as if not better than some other materials. 

The building was of ironclad construction, but the 
wood floors held up better than the metal walls. The 
report says: 

While the garage building is a total loss, it is an interest- 
ing fact that the wood floor, with several feet of air space 
peneath, is only charred on top, and the corrugated iron sides 
in a number of places were hot enough to melt and run before 
the wooden supports gave way. 

A wooden building that was within five feet of the 
garage was not even scorched by the flames, showing that 
it was capable of being adequately protected by the fire 
department, although an exposure hazard of this kind is 
usually figured by the fire underwriters as involving cer- 
tain loss in case the adjoining building burns. 


SHIPMENTS SHOW GREAT INCREASE 


SPoKANE,+WASH., June 3.—The April report of the 
lumber shipment and cut of the forty mills of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association in the Spokane 
country was issued this week by Secretary A. W. Cooper 
of the association, as follows: 
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LUMBERMEN AID HOSPITAL FUND 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 6.—A benefit horseshow for 
Merey Hospital, a charitable institute for the treat- 
ment of crippled children, is to be held the afternoon of 
June 10 at Longview, the farm of R. A. Long, president 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. The entire expense 
of the show is being borne by Miss Loula Long, the lum- 
berman’s daughter, who is known throughout the United 
States as an enthusiastic and skillful horsewoman. 

In addition to this seven business men of the city have 
pledged themselves to give $15,000 to the hospital fund 
Provided tickets’ to the value of $5,000 are sold for the 
show. Included among the seven are these lumbermen: 
R. A. Long; B. F, Foster, of the Foster Lumber Com- 
pany; John B. White, general manager of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Company; William H. Huttig, 
chairman of the board of the Huttig Millwork Company, 
and Phil R. Toll, of the Fort Smith Lumber Company. 
Billy Sunday, the evangelist, in whose meetings several of 
the best known lumbermen of the city are taking active 
part, is to have a part at the show. 





OLD COMPANY TAKEN OVER 


INETTE, WIS., June 5.—One of the most important 
°ss transfers in the history of the twin cities was 
made Saturday when stockholders of the Peninsula Box 
sige Company, of Menominee, completed the pur- 
C ase ct the stock of the Marinette & Menominee Box 
— and formally took over the plant, which it is 
a operating. The new owners expect in time to con- 
entrate their business in Marinette and will immediately 





jalarge the sawmill and make other changes necessary for 
-sebang @ operations. The new manager is Harry L. Has- 

a who for years has had charge of ‘operations in 
Mencminee, 


rang ae He will have general charge of the business 

Se inette as well as in Menominee. 
Pesce _ the purchase of the stock, the Marinette & Me- 
the r. 8 Box Company was reorganized Saturday with 
=. og ing officers: Howard Greene, Milwaukee, presi- 
. F. Waite, Menominee, vice president; William 
te ng, Milwaukee, treasurer, and Harry L. Haslanger, 
ve sae and general manager. The officers of the 
presider “a Box & Lumber Company are Howard Greene, 
ih cent; William B. Strong, vice president and treas- 
» and Harry L, Haslanger, secretary and general 





manager. Arthur Stocklin, superintendent of the plant 
in Menominee, succeeds J. B. Nadeau as superintendent 
in Marinette. 

The Peninsula Box & Lumber Company began opera- 
tions in Menominee twenty years ago and established 
and built up one of the largest and best box producing 
plants in the country there. The Menominee plant now 
employs 200 hands and uses 12,000,000 feet of pine lum- 
ber annually in making boxes. 





HOW ALCOHOL IS MADE 


in Processes of Manufacturing Wood 
Alcohol and Ethyl Alcohol 


Difference 


MapDIson, WIs., June 5.—Most people when informed of 
the fact that alcohol is being manufactured from saw- 
dust immediately assume that the product is the socalled 
“wood alcohol’’ of commerce. This is not the case and 
a statement of the two processes of manufacture makes the 
distinction clear. True wood or methyl alcohol is pro- 
duced by the destructive distillation of wood. Cordwood 
is placed in a retort which is heated until the gases and 
liquids are driven off and only charcoal remains. The 
liquid distillate is then divided into components, one of 
which is wood alcohol. In the production of ethyl alcohol 
from sawdust the process at certain stages is very similar 
to that used with grain, molasses, potatoes etc., and the 
product is exactly the same. The sawdust is cooked with 
dilute acid to produce sugars from the wood substance. 
These sugars are leached out and the liquor is fermented 
and distilléd, producing grain or ethyl alcohol. Both 
processes of manufacture are being studied at the Forest 
Products Laboratory. 





EMPLOYEES OBSERVE MEMORIAL DAY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 3.—In accordance with the 
custom of many years’ standing, the employees and busi- 
ness associates of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company, 
with their wives, were invited to spend Memorial Day at 








SALESMANSHIP TO BE EXPLOITED 


World’s Congress Will Include Prominent Lumbermen 
—Offers Attractive Program 


Detroit, Micu., June 5.—The program of the 
‘*World’s Salesmanship Congress’’ to be held here July 
9-13 inclusive has recently been announced. There are 
several lumbermen on committees of the World’s Sales- 
manship Congress. On the executive committee is R. H. 
Downman, of New Orleans, La., president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. On the program 
committee is C. J. Ashten, secretary-treasurer of the 
Michigan Lumber Sash & Door Association of this city. 
On the entertainment committee is H. M. Jessop, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber, 
Sash and Door Salesmen. 

Lumbermen are also prominent among the speakers. 
Included in the program for Tuesday morning is a speech 
on ‘‘Loyalty,’’ by Edward Hines, of Chicago, while the 
afternoon session of the same day’s program includes a 
talk on ‘‘Price Maintenance’’ by Secretary George E. 
Watson, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, New Orleans, La. The session of lumber salesmen 
comes Wednesday and will be presided over by R. H. 
Downman. The speakers are as follows: 

“‘Welcome’—W. E. Brownlee, president Detroit Lumber 
Board of Trade. 

“Stock List Offers vs. Real Salesmanship’’—Charles §8. 
Keith, president Southern Pine Association, Kansas City. 

“Direction of Salesmen’—M. B. Nelson, sales manager 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City. : 

“Influence of Salesmen on Product’—R. B. Goodman, 


secretary and treasurer Goodman Lumber Company, Good- 
man, Wis. 


“Knowledge of Product’—C. H. Worcester, director Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

“Salesmen’s Hotels, Expenses and Wages’’—Frank N. Snell, 
general manager Louisiana Red Cypress Company. 

“Sales Schools, Courses and Books’’—Harry T. Kendall, 
sales manager Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, Tex. 

“Ethics of Salesmanship’’—Alex. Hamilton, president Na- 
tional Association Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 

This congress, as stated in previous issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is for salesmen, sales managers 





ANNUAL PICNIC OF EMPLOYEES OF THE THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


the home of Thomas E. Coale at Torresdale, Pa. The 
day was one of unalloyed pleasure to. every participant 
and was a busy one from start to finish. An exciting 
baseball game held the boards during the morning, and 
the afternoon and evening were spent in automobiling 
and dancing. An orchestra provided music for the occa- 
sion and the day was made one long to be remembered 
by everyone present. 





SENTENCE IMPOSED IN FRAUD CASE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WasH., June 5.—After pleading guilty in 
the Federal Court to ten counts for violating the inter- 
state commerce laws the Hewitt, Lea, Funck Company 
was fined $6,000 this morning and an individual judgment 
against W. G. Funck, manager of the company, fixed a 
fine of $500. The company and its manager were in- 
dicted about four months ago by the Federal grand jury 
on a charge of defrauding the railroads by billing out 
hardware, sash, paint and other articles as lumber. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE STATISTICS 


NorFoik, Va., June 5.—A review of stocks and orders 


on hand reported by about twenty-five of the largest mills. 


in the North Carolina pine business, April 1 as against 
May 1, 1916, will show orders have fallen off during April 
while the figures for May covering orders will be slightly 
smaller. April 1 stocks on hand totaled 40,822,000 feet 
as against 40,813,000 feet on May 1. Orders April 1 
were 61,966,000 feet; May 1, 52,602,000 feet. These mills 
were oversold a total of 21,144,000 feet on April 1 as 
against 11,789,000 feet on May 1. In dressed lumber the 
stock on April 1 was 9,764,000 feet; May 1, 10,449,000 
feet. Orders, April 1, 5,764,000 feet; May 1, 4,784,000 
feet. Total surplus on April 1 carried was 4,000,000 feet 
as against 5,665,000 feet on May 1. 








and business executives. Both men and women are in- 
vited to attend the first annual session of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress, preparations for which have been 
under way since December, 1915. The congress has 
issued a little pamphlet giving its plans, purposes and 
program together with records of its foundation, and 
photographs of many of the prominent salesmen of the 
world who are active members of its committees. Presi- 
dent Wilson has been invited to address this congress 
and has answered that he would accept the invitation if 
possible. Ladies who may not be interested in the 
sessions of the congress will be delightfully entertained 
on both land and water. 


PROTEST CUSTOMS DISTRICT MERGER 


BEAUMONT, TEX., June 5.—Lumber exporters and 
shippers generally in Beaumont, Orange and Port Arthur 
have been greatly agitated over the news from Washing- 
ton to the effect that the treasury department is contem- 
plating consolidating the Galveston and Sabine customs 
districts. The merger is to be effected July 1, unless 
sufficient pressure is brought to bear to prevent it. 

Vigorous protest has been filed with the treasury de- 
partment by Port Arthur, and Beaumont and Orange 
are standing shoulder to shoulder with that port. Nu- 
merous telegrams have been sent United States Senators 
Sheppard and Culberson and Congressman Martin Dies, 
asking them to intercede and use their influence to pre- 
vent the consolidation, which, if made, would deprive 
Port Arthur of its right as a port of entry. 

Port Arthur claims the right as a port of entry on the 
ground that it purchased this right from the Govern- 
ment by giving in exchange to the Government the Port 
Arthur ship channel after the Port Arthur district spent 
$1,000,000 in improving it. 

A hearing on the proposition has been applied for and 
it is believed it will be granted by Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo. 
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LUMBERMEN VISIT FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Association Members Are Enlightened on Research Work at the Government Plant—Tests Made on Timbe:: and 
Shingles—Paper, Alcohol, Dye and Chemical Manufacture Explained—An Educational Investigation 


As a pleasant and interesting aftermath to the re- 
cent annual of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, several lumbermen, association workers 
and lumber trade newspaper men journeyed to Madi- 
son, Wis., Friday, June 2, and inspected the Forest 
Products Laboratory there. The delegation left Chi- 
cago on an early morning train Friday, arriving at the 
capital city of Wisconsin in time for breakfast. Fol- 
lowing breakfast at the Park Hotel and inspection of 
the new capital the party went direct to the Forest 
Products Laboratory, where Howard F. Weiss, director 
of the laboratory, gave a short talk, explaining the 
work of the institution, which is maintained jointly by 
the Forest Service of the United States Government 
and the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Weiss said that 











ON THE WAY TO THE CHICKEN DINNER 


it was not the purpose of the laboratory to conduct any 
tests that did not have any commercial worth. 

The day that the visitors were there was the sixth 
anniversary of the opening of the laboratory and Di- 
rector Weiss told not only of the work that had been 
carried on in that time, but of new investigations that 
are being developed. Among the most recent of these 
is the experiment with yellow pine waste, which the 
laboratory is now trying to work out upon the per ton 
basis in seeking to ascertain the commercial value of 
paper that can be produced from this waste. Lumber- 
men will recall that Congress was recently asked to 
appropriate an additional $75,000 for the laboratory 
in order that such tests could be made. That measure 
is still pending in Congress, and the appropriation is 
receiving some favorable attention from United States 
Senator Ransdell of Louisiana and others, but the feel- 
ing prevails that unless lumbermen get busy and urge 
upon members of the House and Senate the need of the 
appropriation for extension of laboratory work, it might 
not pass. The present annual appropriation for the 
laboratory is $140,000 each year, Mr. Weiss explained, 
and the cost of the machinery that had already been in- 
stalled reached $200,000. The building, which represents 
a cost of $50,000, was erected by the University of Wis- 
consin. The codperative work that the laboratory extends 
the University consists chiefly of lectures to students in- 
terested in wood or wood product research or forestry mat- 
ters and the privilege of studying the different investiga- 
tions that are made from time to time. 

Director Weiss told the visitors that there was only 
one other laboratory of the kind in the country, which 
was at Seattle, Wash., and that the western institution 
devoted its energy entirely to a study of the structural 
strength of timbers. A Canadian Forest Products Labor- 
atory has been established at McGill University, Toronto, 
which confines its work chiefly to pulp and paper prob- 
lems. Director Weiss stated that experts from the 
Canadian institution spent three months at the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison studying the institution 











before real work was inaugurated at Toronto. 
the party from Chicago were: 


W. E. Guild, Wiggins, Miss.; F. Wl. Lathrop, Birmingham, 
Ala.; L. K. Williams, Patterson, La.; John L. Kaul, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Melville Gillett, Bogalusa, La.; H. B. Hewes, 
Jeanerette, La.; R. S. Keliogg, secretary National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago; J. E. Rhodes, secretary 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.; F, A. Hofheins, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Thorpe Babcock, secretary West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash. ; A. W. Cooper, 
Spokane, Wash., secretary of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; George EK. Watson, secretary Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La. ; George 
Leavenworth, Greenville, Miss.; W. B. Vanlandingham, of the 
lines Lumber Company, Chicago; W. B. Roper, Norfolk, Va., 
secretary of the North Carolina Pine Association; T. I. Ben- 
nett, Kansas City, Mo.; Hugh P. Baker, dean of New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. A. Good, Cowles, 
Neb.; Warren B. Bullock, Milwaukee, Wis.; S. F. Horn, 
Southern Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn., and A, B. Carson, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 


Those of 


Director Weiss, following his talk, asked that the vis- 
itors divide themselves up in groups of three and four 
and that each group would be guided through the institu- 
tion, and investigation work of each department would 
be explained in detail. 

The program arranged by Director Weiss covered the 
following laboratory demonstrations: How timber is 
tested for strength; how wooden packing boxes are be- 
ing tested for the National Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; how timbers are graded for strength; how wooden 
shingle burn in comparison with other makes of shingles; 
how sodium fluoride compares with soda in preventing 
sap stain; the destruction of piling by marine borers; 
how the bleeding of creosoted paving blocks can be re- 
tarded or eliminated; how 


for the National Box Manufacturers’ Association. . arious 
tests being made to determine the ability of the voxes ty 
withstand damage through rough usage. Director Weis. 
explained that experiments had shown on test boxes that 
where seven nails instead of five were used in nailing an 
end of a box, the box was stronger even thoug!: lumber 
‘g-inch thinner in thickness was used than cu 


omary, 

The decrease in cost of such a box, he said, was a; ee 
mately 10 percent, the test proving that box manufactur. 
ers can turn out a stronger box of that type at less cost, 
How all kinds of shingles, both treated wood snd wp. 
treated, and the substitute shingles burn was shown and 


in this connection the inflammability of the different 
kinds of shingles proved a very interesting test. While 
the untreated shingle would burn readily the visitors were 
shown how it was almost impossible to destroy the treated 
shingle. It was also demonstrated how much easier it jg 
to destroy some of the substitute shingles, it beins shown 
that while some of the substitute shingles did not catch 
fire as quickly as others, they burned furiously whey 
once ignited. The preservative treatment of all kinds of 
wood as well as shingles was explained. 

One of the most interesting parts of the laboratory 
proved to be the complete paper mill that the institution 
possesses. Here the visitors were shown the manufacture 
of kraft paper from longleaf pine from the beginning 
with waste pine, consisting of small chips, until tie com- 
plete product was manufactured and the test made for 
its strength. One of the chief purposes of the institu. 
tion is to learn what can be manufactured from waste 
lumber products, including sawdust as well as other mill 





wood is ereosoted; how kraft 
paper is made from longleaf 
pine; how paper is tested; 
an exhibit of cloth, twine, 
rugs, milk bottles etc. made 
from wood; how grain alco- 
hol is made from sawdust; 
how wood alcohol is made 
from wood; how turpentine, 
rosin, and paper are made 
from pine stumps; how osage 
orange dye is made and used; 
how creosote is analyzed; 
how to tell the amount of pot- 
ash in wood ashes; how the 
durability of wood is tested; 
how to maintain lumber 
yards in a sanitary condi- 
tion; the effect of rosin in 
southern pine on its durabil- 
ity ; improved methods in kiln 
drying lumber ; how to reduce 
the shrinkage and swelling 
of wood; the physical struc- 











ture of wood as seen in the 
stereopticon; how turpentine 
and rosin are formed and 
improvements in collecting them; the cost of sawing lum- 
ber from small and large logs and the quality of lumber 


thus obtained, and the effect of turpentining trees upon’ 


the quality of lumber produced. 
How Timber Is Tested 

In connection with the timber tests the visitors were 
shown how the different kinds of timber were tested and 
their structural strength determined. It was surprising 
how some of those present picked out as samples of 
strong timber the samples that were actually the reverse. 
Experiments made in this connection included timbers of 
all sizes and there was also an explanation of the creo- 
soting of timbers. An interesting part of this labora- 
tory department was how wood packing boxes were tested 
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ORATORY, AT MADISON, WIS. 


LEAVING THE LAUNCH WEST END AFTER RIDE ACROSS LAKE MENDOTA 


waste. These manufactured products range from cloth, 
twine, artificial silk hosiery, rugs, milk bottles, and even 
furniture and baby carriages. It was explained that 
since the manufacture of artificial silk hosiery had been 
started in this country, the annual output.totaled $5,500; 
000. At the laboratory there is a summer porch couch 
that looks as if it were made from wood, whereas it is 
manufactured entirely from paper derived from wool 
waste. In the laboratories of the institution sugar acils 
of all kinds are distilled and the visitors were asked to 
taste biscuits that were made with baking powder mant: 
factured from sawdust. The manufacture of grain alco 
hol from sawdust and wood alcohol from wood was 4 
very interesting experiment. Just what the institutio 


LUMBERMEN, ASSOCIATION WORKERS, LABORATORY EXPERTS AND TRADE PAPER REPRESENTATIVES WHO INSPECTED FOREST PRODUCTS LAB 
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is joing to solve the dye problem was explained fully 
an. special attention given as to how osage orange dye 
is made and used. In this connection it was explained 
that the dye famine in this country since the outbreak of 
the European war had occasioned many investigations at 
the laboratory in an effort to find substitute dyes. One 
Boston manufacturer within the last six months is said 
to have been able to produce osage orange dyes valued at 
$1,000,000 as a result of Forest Product Laboratory dis- 
eoveries, 


Other Important Work of the Laboratory 


Other interesting matters explained were the securing 
of rosin and the manufacture of paper from pine 
stumps. Relative to potash from wood ashes, which is 
another development resulting from the European war, 
the institution had been receiving an average of 1,200 
letters a month making inquiry about the amount of 
potash in wood ashes. The physical structure of wood 
as seen in the stereopticon was another attractive phase 
of the laboratory inspection and much interest was also 
centered upon the improved methods of kiln drying lum- 
ber that are being followed out at the laboratory. The 
destructive work of fungi and how to maintain lumber 
yards in a sanitary condition were subjects that the 
visitors gave even more attention to than to some of the 
other demonstrations. This department of the institu- 
tion contains hundreds of photographs and samples of 
wood and piled lumber depicting results of bad and good 
methods of buying piling and the enormous losses due 
to careless keeping. : 

The inspection of the new capitol proved a very inter- 
esting feature of the trip. The building is not yet com- 
pleted and represents a cost of $8,000,000. At the capitol 
the visitors were guided about by L. C. Whittet, former 
president of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ .Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Whittet is private secretary to Governor 
}. L. Phillipp and is himself such a luminary in Badger 
State politics that some believe at some future time he 
will be governor instead of private secretary to the 
State’s chief executive. The visitors were taken to the 
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Wisconsin room, senate and house chambers, and the 
supreme court room. In each of these rooms the sym- 
bolical meanings of the very valuable paintings were ex- 
plained. In the house assembly room the visitors watched 
the installation of the first electric voting machine ever 
placed in a legislative hall in this country. The intricate 
mechanism of the machine was explained in detail and as 
a time saver alone in taking a roll call it is said that 


and forest products scenes. 


seven or eight minutes can be saved upon each roll eall. 
Through the means of an electric board the vote of any 
member is demonstrated so plainly that his vote can not 
be mistaken. 

Entertainment Features 

A chartered street car was waiting for the visitors 
after the inspection of the capitol and the party was 
taken direct to the laboratory. After the laboratory had 
been inspected ‘‘from top to bottom’’ the visitors were 
taken on the chartered car to Lake Mendota, where a 
trip to the far end of the lake, which is six miles long, 
was taken on the launch West End. On their arrival at 
the other end of the lake, a chicken dinner at ‘‘ Ye Old 
Tavern,’’ one of the local road houses of note, was served. 
Dinner was followed by a moving picture show of lumber 
The pictures were shown 
under the direction of M. E. Diemer, of the laboratory. 
The first of the moving picture films was of the forest fire 
protection work now being carried on in Wisconsin 
through the use of a Curtis hydroplane. L. P. Moody, 
forester member of the State conservation committee, 
who was present, explained that through the use of the 
Curtis hydroplane it was possible to detect starting fires 
over an area of 250,000 acres of timberland from the 
hydroplane when at a height of 2,000 feet. The other 
pictures included demonstrations of fire burning tests at 
the university at which both treated and untreated wood 
furniture and interior wood work were used. The demon- 
strations showed that while the untreated wood burned 
quite readily, the treated wood proved slow-burning. 

K. J. Young, one of the well known local retail lumber 
dealers'of Madison, played a very prominent part in the 
entertainment of the visitors. The party returned to 
Madison from the lake resort just in time to catch the 
5:40 afternoon train from Madison, getting into Chicago 
late in the evening. So successful was the inspection 
trip that it is the opinion of Secretary Kellogg and 
others that an annual pilgrimage will be made to the 
laboratory following the close of the annual of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association whenever the 
annual is held in Chicago. 








The Use of Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas 
Fir in Mill Construction Type of Buildings 





PART Vi. 
Framing the Lumber 


Modern improvements in electrical devices enable the 
contractor where electric current can be had to erect at 
the building site a miniature sawmill plant, consisting 
of electric, power-driven rip and cross cut saws; also an 
electric driven “boring machine for all cutting, boring 
and framing of the lumber. This work can be done dur- 
ing the construction of the building at considerably less 
cost and at the same time the construction of the build- 
ing can be earried on more rapidly than with the old 
method of hand sawing. The use of electrical devices 
enables the contractor to fit the post caps to the columrs, 
and where girders are doubled they can be bored and 
bolted together before being set into place in the build- 
ing. With electrie power at the building site electric 
lifting and conveying apparatus can be used, minimizing 
the cost of handling the material. 


Girders 


Where double wood girders are used they should he 
cut to proper lengths and bolted together before they are 
put into place in the building as follows: 

The timbers should be separated by using one inch by 
three inch maple strips set vertically and spaced every 
five feet on the length of the girder. The timbers should 
he firmly held together by the use of bolts with washers, 
the boring machine being used to bore a continuous hole 
through both timbers and parting strip. The timbers 
should then be securely bolted together so as to form 
ant aet as one piece in construction of building. 

The parting strip is introduced to give air circulation 
be “ween the timbers for seasoning purposes. Before the 
girder is set into place the raw ends should be coated 
“:th a damp-proof paint mixture to preserve the end 
“cod from moisture during construction of the building. 
'n the use of steel post caps for anchorage to the cap 
sere the girder rests on the cap, the steel should be 
penched to receive lag screws which are screwed into 
‘he underside of the girders through the steel post cap 
siclf, This method of anchorage has been found to be 
‘perior in actual practice to the old method of introduc- 
‘ng a lug on the cap and gaining into the underside of 
‘ie girder to fit over the lug. The gaining into the 
xirder not only is an expensive operation but it weakens 
‘he girder and in actual practice, due to slight variations 

| dimensions of column centers, the cut in the girder 
eiten has to be reeut in setting, thereby losing the anchor- 
“ge and tying feature of the lug at the column bearings. 

Where the girders rest on the walls plates in the ma- 
sonry by the use of wall plate (Fig. 7 in part IL) this 
‘uethod of cutting into the girder and fitting over the up- 
‘urned leg is found to be the most practical solution, but 





[By Robert Seth Lindstrom, Architect] 








in this case the cementing around the wood also forms 
an anchorage for the girders and joist bearing on ma- 
sonry. Ends of girders should be coated with damp-proof 
paint before being set into masonry walls. 


Posts 

The posts or wood columns should be sawed true and 
square, at right angles with the axis. The corners should 
be chamferred or rounded and the post cap, if steel is 
used, fitted and anchored to the post with lag screws be- 
fore the post is set into its proper place in the building. 

The boring of a hole from one to two inches in diame- 
ter through the center of a wood post for air circulation 
and proper seasoning also to prevent cracking is a custom 
that has been in practice for some time where wood posts 
are used. But time and practice have not proven this 
theory correct. A post without boring through its center 
has been found to be in better condition after the same 
length of time than a wood post that had been bored 
through the center; therefore the cost of boring the 
wooden posts can safely be spared. 

The hole bored through the center of the post opens 
the inside of the post to the elements before it is placed 
in the building and in wet and freezing weather the hole 
is apt to be filled solid with ice, which sometimes forms 
after the column is in place in the building and before 
the roof is put on. Actual experience has shown that 
where this condition takes place the ice remains in the 
hole until the building is enclosed and the heat turned on. 

In some instances fungi appear on the surface of the 
column where the circulating horizontal air holes con- 
nect with the center hole in the column. As the boring 
is done at the sawmill before shipping to the building 
site and the timber is usually left outdoors to season the 
bored hole is apt to become a nest for fungi. Therefore 
it appears that boring of wooden columns is a detriment 
to their life rather than an advantage and should be 
omitted. Ends of posts should be coated with damp- 
proof paint before fitting caps and setting into building. 


Laminations 

The laminations should come dressed on all sides and 
with all corners chamferred at the sawmill, ready for 
cutting to proper lengths at the building site. By the 
use of the electric-driven cross cut saw the laminations 
can be cut to proper lengths and immediately put into 
place in the floor construction. The laminations should 
be cut to such lengths that they do not butt ends on gird- 
ers. An inch space should be left for air circulation along 
the girder, also to prevent vibration in one panel being 
transferred to the adjoining panel. 

The laminations are set in place on edge, side by side. 
Each lamination is spiked to the adjoining one every 
twenty-four inches of its length with a forty-penny wire 
nail, making a continuous wood slab which forms the 


rough floor. Every eighth lamination should break joint 
in the center of the panel by centering on the girder. This 
is for obtaining between the masonry walls a continuous 
tie the entire length of the building. 

The purpose of chamferring the corners of the lam- 
inated flooring is to avoid the showing of shrinkage, as 
the underside of the laminations also forms the ceiling of 
the story below. 

Laminated Floor Ideal for Mill Construction 

The laminated type of floor should not be used when 
the loading requires more than eight inches in depth of 
the laminations and where the planning of the building 
will not permit a reduction in column centers. Laminated 
floor construction has many attractive features that make 
it an ideal mill construction floor; first, the size of the 
material makes it easy to obtain; second, the handling 
of the material in transit and in the construction of the 
building requires less labor; third, the flat slab ceiling 
offers an advantage in the reflection of light; fourth, the 
cost of construction is less than the joist type of con- 
struction; fifth, in the installation of pipes better facil- 
ities for fastening hangers are offered. They can be 
placed anywhere on the panel. 

The laminatedsfloor, due to the slab feature, necessarily 
during the construction period with varying weather conili- 
tions undergoes more or less expansion. Therefore this 
feature must be taken into consideration when laying the 
floor so that at masonry walls a space is left for expansion 
by the omission of one lamination, leaving a space between 
the edge of the slab and the masonry walls of at least 
three inches and introducing occasional blocks that can 
easily be removed and replaced should expansion take 
place during the construction of the building. 

This same method of taking care of expansion should 
be adopted at the columns. Longitudinally the lamina- 
tions parallel with the masonry walls do not get any 
bearing on masonry walls, but the ends of laminations 
where they butt up against the masonry walls require 
wall bearing. For this bearing at ends of laminations 
the masonry walls are corbeled out and a wood plate is 
securely anchored to the masonry for receiving ends of 
laminations. The laminations themselves at bearing 
should be anchored into the wall every four feet with pin 
and strap anchors. 

After the roof is on and just previous to laying the 
finished floor, the temporary block at expansion joints at 
both walls and columns should be removed and a lamina- 
tion wedged into place. At the masonry walls it is best 
to leave at least an inch space, but at the columns the 
laminations should be fitted snugly to the columns to form 
anchorage for the columns. 

[This is the sixth installment of a series of articles with 
illustrations, the seventh of which will appear next week. 
—EDITOR. } 
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SOUTH BEND (IND.) BUILDING CODE REVIEWED 


Proper Building For Fire Protection Provided While Permitting Use of,Wood Widely — A Broad-Gaged, Libe:al, 
Carefully Considered Code Worthy of Emulation 


In the latest two issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has appeared an extended review of the manual on 
dwelling house construction issued by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and applying to all types 
of dwellings, including those wholly or partly of wood. 
In general the scope of this book has been heartily 
endorsed by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, reserving, 
however, the criticism that in its fire-stopping provi- 
sion the use of incombustible material has, perhaps, 
been carried further than is actually required by the 
physical circumstances. In order more fully to illus- 
trate this point, a review is presented this week 
of the New building ordinances of the city of South 
Bend, Ind. This ordinance was very carefully drafted 
by a committee of experts who put in about two years 
in studying the problem and examining the most mod- 
ern building codes of other cities as well as the rec- 
ommendations of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The general results of their conclusion upon 
the matter of fire-stopping are embodied in the fol- 
lowing section: 

1686. Spaces between studs, fire stops. Sec. 282. The 
spaces between studs on top of first floor joist must be 
closed with 2-inch fire stops cutting off air spaces. Floors of 
frame buildings supported on board girt or ribbon attached 
to the studs must be fire stopped with not less than 2-inch 
material securely fastened and accurately fitted to fill the 
void between studding at both top and bottom of joists at 
each floor. 

The first sentence above apparently requires fire- 
stops at the bottom of first floor partitions as well 
as outer frame walls. The second provision apparently 
requires the fire-stopping of the junction between floor 
joists of all floors and the. outer wall where the outer 
wall is framed, but apparently does not specifically 
require the fire-stopping of partition junctions with 
upper floors. Many partitions are, of course, auto- 
matically fire-stopped by the method of their construc- 
tion, having both a sole plate and cap plate of studding 
against which the vertical studs abut. It is apparent, 
however, that the fire-stopping provisions of this ordi- 
nance may be carried out with ordinary pieces of 20- 
inch dimensions cut in between the upright studs. It 
also requires that these be accurately fitted and se- 
curely fastened, thus obviating the objection which 
was made in the fire underwriters’ manual to the use 
of wooden fire stops. 

Throughout the code, however, is shown an appre- 
ciation of the merits of wood as a building material, 
and proper allowance is given to it, although proper 
safeguards are also thrown around it. This code is 
sufficiently interesting in this respect to be worthy 
of an extended review of sections having to do with 
wooden construction. 


Municipal Allowances for Quality and Strength of 
Wood 


The specification as to quality of wood is as follows: 

1543. Wood. Sec. 153. Timber used for building pur- 
poses shall be well manufactured, sound and free from wind 
shakes, large, loose, dead or decayed knots, or from defects 
materially impairing its strength and durability. 

This provision is of the vague and general char- 
acter to which objection has so often been made in 
the past, although, of course, it is difficult to draw 
a specific specification as to the quality of timber 
which shall apply to all pieces of wood. 

The strength allowance for wood is not so liberal 
as the lumber interests would desire or as is recom- 
mended by the United States Forest Service for. tim- 
ber of good quality. The factors of safety prescibed 
are as follows: 

Timber in tension or transverse strain................4- 6 
Timber, except for columns, in compression............. 4 
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The compression stresses allowed for various kinds 

of wood are as follows: 
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For shear across grain the allowance for longleaf 
yellow pine is 550; short leaf, 500, and white pine, 
230; Douglas fir, 275. 

The extreme fiber stress in bending specified is as 
follows: 
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The code requires a brick ledge projecting between 
floor joists at least two inches on walls and chimneys 
where wood furring is to be applied, this acting as 
fire-stops to cut off the opening behind the lath plaster. 
This is in accord with the Chicago City Building Code 
and a number of others. 

Hazard Specifications 


In walls other than wood all window and door 
sills must be of incombustible material, but oak tim- 
bers, either solid or built up for use for door sills and 
having a thickness of not less than five inches for 
the full width of the opening, are recognized as in- 
combustible under this section. 








The dwelling house manual of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters recommends 3-inch thicknesses 
in floor joists wherever possible with a statement that 
most building codes specify that thickness. The South 
Bend code appears nowhere to require floor joists 
thicker than 2 inches. The minimum sizes for floor 
joists are specified as follows: Less than 14 feet 
long, 2 by 8; 14 to 20 feet, 2 by 10; both on 16-inch 
centers. ‘ 

The code requires that all wood beams must be 
trimmed away from all chimneys and vent flues. 
Trimmer beams must be at least 3 inches away from 
the outside of chimneys and flues and header beams 
not closer than 2 inches. Apparently through over- 
sight, there is no provision for fire-stopping these 
spaces. The underwriters’ manual recommends the use 
of mineral wool for closing up these openings, and 
prohibits the use of cement or plaster. 

This code requires that ends of wood girders buried 
in masonry walls shall have 14-inch air space around 
them and have a bearing of not less than 8 inches, 
or shall rest in suitable cast iron beam boxes. Most 
building codes require a bearing of only 4 inches, 
although the underwriters’ manual, while specifying 
4 inches, adds a cautionary note to the effect that 
the allowable load on bearings should not exceed the 
crushing strength of the wood. 

There is an excellent provision in the South Bend 
eode limiting the practice of cutting floor joists in 
order to afford passage for pipes etc. This provision 
is to the effect that in no case shall wooden joists 
be cut at a greater distance from the bearings of 
the joist than twice the depth of the timber. When 
partition studdings are cut more than one-third of 
their depth they must be reinforced. If it is im- 
possible to place small pipes or wires as near the 
walls as is required by the above provision joists 
may be bored near the middle. 

Provisions for Frame Buildings 

Coming to the article dealing specifically with frame 
buildings, one finds the usual provision for fire limits 
within which buildings with wooden walls are not 
permitted. There is a further provision by which 
the fire limit for wood shingle roofs extends 400 feet 
beyond the regular fire limits. 

It may be recalled in this connection that when this 
code was under consideration for final passage some 
months ago it contained a provision by which wooden 
shingles would have been prohibited throughout the 
city limits of the city after a period some years in 
advance. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was called upon 
for assistance in this contingency by local lumbermen 
and a visit of a member of the editorial staff and 
a conference with city officials and members of the 
building code committee resulted in the striking out 
of this provision. 

The provisions for frame buildings in the outer 
limits stipulate in general that frame dwellings must 
face or abut on a street, alley or court not less than 
14 feet wide, and if more than one building for human 
habitation is built in the direction of the depth of 
any lot there must be at least 12 feet distance be- 
tween such buildings if one story, or 15 feet if one 
or both buildings are 2-story buildings. A frame 
building can not be erected exceeding 3,000 square 
feet in area, exclusive of porches and verandas, unless 
the building be divided by a fire wall or fire walls of 
incombustible material extending to the underside of 
pitched roofs or 18 inches above flat roofs. Such fire 
wall must be 8 inches thick if without opening, and 
12 inches thick if there are openings through it, which 
must, except in residences, be properly equipped with 
underwriters’ standard fire doors. Such fire walls must 
reduce the area in any one section of such building 
to 3,000 square feet or less of superficial area. 

Where such fire walls are but 8 inches thick they 
must not be used as bearing walls unless the floor 
joists are so staggered that not less than 4 inches of 
masonry shall come between the ends of each pair 
of joists. 

From these general provisions an exception is made 
in favor of manufacturing, mechanical or exhibition 
buildings in isolated localities.. In these no one sec- 
tion, as separated by fire walls, shall contain more than 
25,000 square feet of floor area if a one-story build- 
ing, 18,000 square feet in the case of a one-story 
building with a balcony or gallery, and 12,000 square 
feet if two stories in height. Open shelter sheds in 
the outer limits may be constructed with maximum 
areas of 4,000 square feet, and this area may be in- 
creased to 9,000 square feet if such sheds are located 
not less than 14 feet from any other structure, or 
from any adjoining lot line, provided compliance is 
made with other provisions of 345, which requires 
that such sheds have incombustible roofs. 


Roof, Window and Porch Limitations 

The next portion of the code of particular interest 
as bearing upon wooden construction is that having 
to do with roofs. Here is provided that not only 
wood shingle roofs, but ‘‘most composition roofs,’’ 
shall be considered combustible roofs. Prepared roofing 
in rolls or in shingles is recognized as an incombustible 
roofing only when so classed by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

The provision as to porches, bays, balconies ete. is 
fairly liberal to frame construction. Bay or oriel 


‘ 


windows not exceeding 12 feet in width and not ex. 
tending higher than the third floor level of buildings 
of type 4, or the fourth floor level of buildings of types 
2 and 3, may be constructed of combustible material 
if covered by sheet metal or other approved incom- 
bustible materials. Type 4 is ordinary construction; 
type 2, slow burning; type 3, mill construction. 

Balconies projecting over street or alley lines shall 
be made of incombustible material, must not project 
more than 4 feet and must be at least 12 feet above 
the sidewalk grade. Outside of the fireproof limits 
such baleonies may be of combustible material if they 
do not project more than 4 feet, and if they are not 
built higher than third floor level—provided further 
that no part is closer to the street or alley lines than 
10 feet or closer than 3 feet to the dividing property 
line. 

Porches of ordinary combustible construction are 
allowed on buildings within the fire limits not’ exceed- 
ing two stories in height. Metal porches with sup- 
porting walls of masonry or other incombustible ma- 
terial are allowed on buildings not exceeding three 
stories high. 

There is a sensible provision that if adjoining build- 
ings, with the exception of single dwellings, have 
porches, these porches must be sparated by fire walls. 
There is a further provision that when any combustible 
porch is built within five feet of an adjoining property 
line it shall have a fire wall constructed across the 
end of the porches closest to the dividing line. 


Provisions for Flats, Stables and Garages 


On buildings of class 3, tenement buildings less 
than four stories high, wood cornices may be used if 
they do not come within 3 feet of any front, alley 
or any dividing property line. All other cornices must 
be of iron or incombustible material. The word tene- 
ment in this code is used to include flat and apartment 
buildings. 

In the article devoted especially to apartment houses 
and tenements is a provision that in such buildings 
more than two stories high the partitions adjacent 
to or enclosing the stairway must be constructed of 
either brick or tile. Stud partitions are, however, 
allowed if the spaces between the studs are filled 
with brick or terra cotta nogging. They are also 
allowed if metal lath and plasters be used on each 
side of the wooden studding and if there are cut- 
offs or fire-stops of slow burning material at each 
floor. Here, therefore, is one instance where incom- 
bustible fire-stopping, or at least slow burning fire- 
stopping, is required in place of wood, and inasmuch 
as it is in a fire-resistant wall the provision is entirely 
justified. 

The article devoted to stables requires that where 
such buildings in the outer limits are designed for 
the housing of animals either below or above the first 
floor they may be built of mill construction. If ani- 
mals, however, are to be housed above the second floor 
they must be of fire-proof construction throughout. 
This provision, however, does not extend to adjacent 
carriage houses if separated by fire walls. 

Private garages within the fire limits must be of 
fire-proof construction. Outside of the fire limits and 
within ten feet of any building they must be built 
of noncombustible material except as provided in sec- 
tion 637. If more than 10 feet from any _ building 
they may be constructed of combustible material ex- 
cept that the floors on which automobiles are kept 
and also the roof coverings must be non-combustible. 

Section 637 above referred to provides that a pri- 
vate garage outside the fire limits, housing not more 
than two cars, may be built with a combustible frame 
work covered on all parts of the inside with a non- 
combustible material. Board sheathing with metal 
lath and plaster is acceptable for this purpose. All 
trim and doors, except outside entrance doors and 
window sash, must be covered with non-combustible 
material. If there are any openings in the wall be- 
tween the garage and the house they must be closed 
with approved metal covered doors. 


Chimneys and Fire Places 

The article covering chimneys, flues and fire-places 
is carefully drawn and appears largely to follow the 
recommended code of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. Flue linings are required in all chimneys 
to be hereafter erected. All chimneys not forming 
part of a wall must be carried through to the ground 
or other fireproof foundation. Chimney walls must 
be at least 8 inches thick, except that brick walls 4 
inches thick, when lined continuously with well burned 
clay or terra cotta, are allowable. Such brick or 
stone work must be laid-in cement mortar up to the 
first floor and also from the roof to top of chimney. 
No woodwork shall come within 2 inches of a chimney, 
except wood mantels, floors and base boards, which 
may be placed against the plaster covering a chim- 
ney or flue if protected by asbestos or other fire 
resisting material. 

Only those sections of the code that have to do 
with wooden construction have been reviewed here, 
but the code is very complete and very logically ar- 
ranged in all of the provisions necessary to adequate 
fire protection of buildings in the manner of their 
construction. It is a code that should be carefully 
studied as a model by any building code committee 
engaged in code improvement. 
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Whenever we hear a resident of a community boast of its resources 
we wonder how accurate is his knowledge, and what he takes into 
consideration in estimating the wealth of his Town or County or 
State. After all the people are what determine the character of a 
community ; and the conditions of life, the schools, the homes and the 
vocations of the inhabitants are the real factors to be considered in 
judging of the wealth or resources of a community. How do the 

eople live? Have they all the comforts and some of the luxuries of 
life? Do they find leisure to enjoy life? Are they contented, healthy 
and happy? Are they rising in the scale of intelligence and spiritual 
well being? Are they going up hill or down? 

A few rural surveys or inventories have been taken in the United 
States and a study or studies of them, for they are well worth repeated 
studies, reveal many interesting facts regarding life in the country 
on the farms. Undoubtedly the average rural resident who has not 
lived in the large city has little conception of conditions of life there; 
nor does the average city-born person have any conception of life on 
the farm. Indeed, one may doubt whether the average citizen of the 
country town comprehends in all their significance the facts in the lives 
of the people of his community as they are every day before his eyes. 
One can have no proper understanding of rural problems from observ- 
ing isolated facts. He must have all the facts that can be obtained, 
and, taking them all into consideration, he may form some notion of 
the needs, resources and possibilities of his community. 

The “Monthly Bulletin” of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture 
for February, entitled “A Rural Survey of Morgan County, Missouri,” 
contains facts that must be of inestimable value to all Missourians 
ambitious for the progress of their State. Morgan County evidently 
is a typical county, or at any rate it is so diversified as to illustrate 
conditions as they prevail to some extent in all sections of the State. 

This bulletin represents the work of the Superintendent of Schools, 
the teachers and the pupils of Morgan County, and the facts assembled 
in its pages were the outcome of sets of questions prepared by the 
Superintendent, M. Wray Witten. A\s the object of the survey “was 
not to secure material for a ‘booster’ bulletin of the County, nor to 
show only one side of rural life, but to hold up as it were a mirror in 
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The questions were in two groups, one for the teachers and another 
for the pupils to answer. All these questions are interesting and sug- 
gestive to persons who are alert for ideas on community building. 
Space will admit only a few here: “What is the material of the house 
in which you live—frame, log, or brick, etc.? How many rooms in 
the house? Is there a fire place? Has your father built a new barn 
during the last year? A new silo? Has your father a silo?—and if 
so, how many? Does he own a manure spreader?” 

Where is the lumberman who would not like to know all these facts 
about the people in his community? Of course every good, wideawake 
lumberman does know many of them, but does he realize the signifi- 
cance of all the facts? The real salesman sees what the prospective 
purchaser needs and then makes him want it. If he knew the actual 
living conditions on every farm would he not know pretty accurately 
what every farmer needed?—and then could he not (or would he) 
make the farmer want it? 

“Has your father an automobile? Is there a water system in your 
house?” Those two questions were placed in that order in the ques- 
tionaire; one wonders if they were so placed to suggest that those 
farmers who bought the automobile first “put the cart before the 
horse,” so to speak. We have read and heard so much in recent years 
about the blessings of the automobile that we have been longing for 
an apostle to sing the praises of the bath tub, the kitchen sink, the 
sanitary closet and other household conveniences. The automobile 
may carry the rural housewife away from her drudgery a few hours 
a week, and to that extent it is a blessing. But the price of an auto- 
mobile would give her household water supply and all the conve- 
niences that go with it; then she would find a little rest, recreation 
and contentment in her home and would care less for the spin to 
town and back in an automobile. 

But to get back to the bulletin: “With one or two exceptions, all the 
rural schools are heated by stoves. In forty-five of these buildings 
the stove is in the middle of the room, and in only a few of these are 
the stoves properly placed and jacketed so as best to distribute the 
heat.” Folks who have attended school in the small district school 














which rural life as it is lived might be seen,” 
the facts brought out afford not only satisfac- 
tory evidence of progress already made, but 
the guide posts for advancement still to be 
worked for. 

Only a short time ago we had something to 
say about country school teachers; it is ap- 
propriate to say at this point that “Mr. Witten 
is not only a native of Morgan County, but is 
thoroughly acquainted with the county, its 
people and their problems. He has a real 
sympathy with those whose lives are lived 
close to the soil. Being no stranger to condi- 
tions, he needs no interpreter.” The words 
quoted are from the bulletin. 





THE SENIORS of the Bradford (Pa.) high school each 
year make a trip to Washington, D. C., visiting en route 
many other places of interest. The crowd has two special 
coaches, the railroad furnishing an experienced woman 
as a guide, 

* * * 

THE Coos Bay Times, of Marshfield, Ore., is running a 
Series of articles on ‘‘Making Marshfield a ‘City Beauti- 
ful,’ ’’ evidently contributed by pupils of the schools. 
These articles are part of a campaign being carried on. 
In commenting on this work the Times says in part: 

Just now in the ‘City Beautiful’ campaign Marshfield 
has nee of a motto, ‘Marshfield will be a city beautiful.’ 
Not Marshfield should be, can be or might have been, but 
Marshtield will be and the will of Marshfield will make 
it so, Cooperation, concentration and a spirit to do will 
accomplish wonders, Watch Marshfield boom and blossom. 
You are expected to do your share in the transformation. 
Begin tcday—at home. ?? 

* * * 


THs ComMERcIAL Club, of Williston, N. D., working 
with a ¢ ommittee of women of the community has started 
as beautiful contest offering ten prizes aggregating 
Z. rep explaining the conditions of the contest the 
apa © says: To become a contestant all you have to 
' 4 is to make your own yard as beautiful as*you can, and 
= Worse condition it is in to start with the better 

ance you have of winning, as the degree of improve- 





_ will have considerable weight in the final scoring. 
Scoring the judges will consider the following points: 
os of improvements; bird houses; gardens, both 


i, °ble and flower; lawns, trees and shrubs; alleys 
a —— yards; boulevards and the general aspect.’’ 
aid her issue of, the Graphic appears the following 
tha graph: ‘*Would you rather have a bird for a guest 

na fly? Well, do away with the garbage piles and 


build bird h 
or ouses. You can choose your own guest, you 





Rural Educational Factors 


On this page are given some of the facts brought 
out in a survey of Morgan County, Missouri. But 
there are some points that deserve greater em- 
phasis: The average age of the teachers in the 
county is 24 years; 28 are under 21 and only 5 
are over 40, while but 2 are over 50 years old. 
This means, if it means anything at all, that the 
children are largely being taught by children— 
hardly an ideal educational situation. 

One wonders why the average age is so low. 
Here is the answer: The average salary of those 
under 21 years is $41.51; that of those over 40 years 
is $46. The average number of terms taught by all 
teachers Is 5.1, while 28 teachers have either had 
no previous experience or have taught but one 
term. Of the latter the average salary is $40.08. 

The inferences to be drawn from these facts are: 
first, the large number of new teachers indicates 
that few remain in the work in the country long 
enough to be termed “experienced” teachers; sec- 
ondly, the low general average of teaching is due 
to the large percentage of new teachers. Condi- 
tions at the time the survey was taken may be 
considered normal; that is, they would be the same 
in any year. 

There is one other observation that one hesitates 
to make, but it can scarcely be evaded: Most of 
the best city teachers come from the country, hence 
the country born person with ambitions in educa- 
tional work soon leaves the rural community for 
the greater opportunities of the city. This nearly 
always has been true and it probably will remain 
true until rural schools are consolidated. The 
writer is on the bodrd of a rural school district, 
and he reluctantly admits that when a teacher 
with six or eight years’ experience applies for a 
position he wonders what can be the matter with 
him that he does not teach in town where the 
wages are better and the opportunities for ad- 
vancement greater. 

From Morgan County rural districts 203 boys and 
girls have gone to schools and colleges, and only 
106 have returned to Morgan County. Whatever 
may be true regarding the college boys and girls 
of Morgan County, it would in general be true that 
not more than one-half of those who went away 
to college would pursue courses designed to fit them 
for life In a rural community. They would become 
engineers, physicians or lawyers or would adopt 
other professions to practice which would require 
residence in larger centers of population. Hence 
Morgan County is suffering as all other rural 
counties are suffering from the migration of the 
best of the younger generation. 














building know what those facts mean. Many of the school buildings 


are in the middle of the grounds so as to leave 
no place for play, though in numerous in- 
stances attempts have been made to beautify 
the grounds. 

Of the eighty-seven teachers in Morgan 
County, who state whether they were born in 
the country or in town, sixty-nine are from 
the country. The average wages paid are for 
the country born teachers, $45.98; and for the 
town born, $46.50. For the men the average 
wages are $52.04, and for the women, $43.16. 
Fifty-five of the teachers are natives of Mor- 
gan County. 





Tue CLirry Community Organization is the title of an 
organization formed to unite the people of Clifty, Tenn., 
into a force for the development of that community. 
Clifty is said to be the first community im either White 
or Cumberland County to effect a complete organization, 
and the club has the first community social club house in 
that section of the State. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to promote ‘‘all civic betterments, encouraging 
scientific intensive farming and marketing on a codpera- 
tive plan.’? The club has the following committees: 
Potatoes, Corn and Pumpkins, Hay, Small Vegetables, 
Live Stock, and Poultry. 

* * * 

UNnER the auspices of the Ridgefield (Wash.) Commer- 
cial Club recently a band benefit concert was held to raise 
money to buy new equipment for the local band. Nearly 
four hundred persons attended and thirteen encores 
were demanded, the last number on the program being 
‘¢America,’’ in the singing of which the audience joined. 
The concert netted a substantial sum for the fund. 

* * * 


Tue PEOPLE of Hinsdale, Ill., celebrated Memorial Day, 
or rather the evening of that day, in witnessing the comic- 
patriotic play ‘‘Santiago,’’ given by home talent. Though 
Hinsdale is only seventeen miles out from Chicago, and 
though most of its citizens are engaged in business in 
that city, the young people especially frequently enter- 
tain the adult population with pleasing dramas, minstrel 
performances and other programs. If a village of a few 
hundreds within a half-hour’s ride of Chicago can thus 
entertain itself largely, surely villages in the more iso- 
lated rural districts have cause to take heart. 

. * * 


At ORANGE, TEX., recently a new school building was 
dedicated with a ‘‘house warming,’’ the children, under 
the direction of their teachers; affording a pleasing en- 
tertainment and refreshments being served at its close. 
The building has on the second floor an assembly room 
that will seat about five hundred people. The structure 
is to serve the population of one section of the city. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Western Retail Trade Differs From That of the East—Intelligent Training Grows Increasingly Essential in Line Yard, 
—Phases of Lumber Retailing in Nebraska—A Record of Logical Growth 


IN WESTERN LINE YARD TERRITORY 


Nebraska, like most of the territory of the South- 
west, has a large crop of line yards. The brethren 
in the East can’t understand the phenomenon of the 
line yard and sometimes doubt if there is any such 
animal, They have such a nerve shattering time keep- 
ing on top of their one retailing plant that the idea 
of running a dozen seems to them nothing short of an 
overwhelming tempting even of that benevolent provi- 
dence which is supposed to look after children, fools 
and the United States. Their business is so varied 
as to stock carried, service rendered and people dealt 
with that to try running a dozen yards with hired men 
in charge seems to them not only foolhardy but posi- 
tively suicidal. 

But the line yard is still with us out here on the 
plains, and it flourishes even in places that are con- 
sidered parts of the East. That it seems to thrive 
would indicate an error in the eastern man’s diagnosis 
of the situation or a difference in the character of the 
trade in the two places. There are two or three reasons 
why the line yard has a better chance of prospering 
in the West than in the East, though after all there 
is little fundamental difference in the retail lumber 
business, West or East. 

In the first place, the western tradition of building 
has not been complicated with a desire for special stuff 
as much as it has in the East. Houses both big and 
little are made of stock stuff, and the western carpenter 
has an intimate acquaintance with his ripsaw and. jack 
plane and will do a little coercive work on a board 
without feeling that he is being insulted. Over toward 
the Atlantic it has become a custom to prepare much 
of the lumber that is to be used in building a house 
in the lumber yard’s planing mill, and then all the 
carpenter has to do is to lay it against the house and 
drive a nail. The use of stock stuff and the willingness 
of the carpenters to carp makes it possible to run a 
branch yard with a comparatively small equipment. 
It is possible to shed lumber pretty well at small cost, 
and a whole line can get along with a single planing 
mill or with no mill at all. Those houses in which 
special work is specified can be handled through the 
main office. 


The Branch Manager and His Problems 


It is in dealing with customers and especially in 
handling credit that the skeptic has the least con- 
fidence in the branch yard. That means he has little 
faith in the branch manager. But as a matter of 
fact the branch manager does remarkably good work. 
Credit is bad, no matter where placed geographically; 
but one feature makes the western branch manager’s 
problem a little easier than it otherwise would be. 
sranch yards usually are in small points and have 
farmer customers. Farmers are not little angels; pos- 
sibly they are no more honest inherently than are any 
other class of citizens. But in most instances they are 
dependable. A factory hand can slip out of town 
between days, and the place thereof shall know him 
no more. A farmer can’t leave so easily, and he can’t 
keep on buying the necessities of life without paying 
his bills when he says he will. This is a small part of 
the picture, for a farmer can be crooked and has been 
known to beat lumbermen out of money honestly owed. 
But the general influences of his position and of his 
business tend to keep him close to the mark of in- 
tegrity if not on it. 

In dealing with these men it is possible to reduce 
the matter of credit to a few simple rules; and as soon 
as a manager knows under what rule a farmer comes 
the handling of credit is not much harder than adding 
a column of figures. Maybe this makes it seem simpler 
than it is, and I suppose some western retailers are 
wishing I had to buck their credit trials a while to see 
if I wouldn’t learn another tune. But I believe if the 
credit man in a western farming district had to tackle 
the credit of some of his eastern brethren for a time 
he’d long for his old territory like a plow horse for 
the pasture shade. 


Growth and Trend of Western Retailing 

Another very general, which means very vague, 
reason that line yards have thriven is that during the 
time when they were getting a foothold and even up 
to the present the business in their territory has been 
steadily increasing in volume. I’ve no doubt that this 
will be denied, and in places it isn’t true. But during 
the time that the line yards have been growing and 
becoming established the West has been cut up into 
farms, great quantities of building and improving have 
been done, farmers have become prosperous and have 
added to their farm buildings, and population has in- 
creased at a rapid rate. Under these conditions lumber 
has sold itself. The traveling men in classifying the 
men in their own profession talk of ‘‘order takers’’ 
and ‘‘salesmen.’’ The order taker is a fellow who goes 
into a place of business and writes an order for just 
those things the owner happens to think of. The sales- 
man gets that, and he suggests other things. He has 


a good knowledge of the way his customer’s trade is 
running and of how it might be increased, and he puts 
this knowledge at the service of the man he is dealing 
with. 


He doesn’t hypnotize the customer into buying 











things the latter doesn’t need and can’t use to advan- 
tage, for that would destroy future business. He uses 
information and intelligence; he is a salesman. Any 
man of average honesty and a moderate amount of 
education can be made into an order-taking branch 
manager. With the right kind of training he probably 
could be made into a salesman. 

If trade in the middle West follows the same lines 
that it has in the East it is a question if some of the 
lines before long will not have to contract a little. 
With the demand for a wider variety of materials and 
a more immediate service will come the need for 
greater investment in retailing gear. With the increase 
of competition and the settling of the volume of trade 
down to a normal will come a greater need of salesman- 
ship. Instead of taking the orders that come in and 
being content the retail manager of the next few years 
will have to learn to cultivate his territory so that he 
can get out of it all that is there. It is possible that 
this can be done by line yards, for in other fields of 
commerce men who work on salaries are handling vast 
volumes of highly complicated business. Corporation 
managers who own little if any of the stock in the 
concerns for which they work are doing business up 
into the millions and on a smaller salary, compared 
to the volume of their sales, than the branch yard 
manager gets. 


Training an Essential to Success 
But if the line yard is to hold its own in the change 
that is almost cetrainly coming and, in fact, is already 
here, it will have to take more pains to see that its 
managers are trained and intelligent, and it will have 

















“Lay it against the house and drive a nail’ 


to take measures to see that these trained men stay 
with the compary for long periods. Increasing the 
general information and the intelligence of men can- 
not be left to accident. There is no more accident 
about it than there is about increasing a bank balance. 
You may say that here is where I slip in the joker; 
but I feel that I don’t need to apologize for suggesting 
that reading a trade paper regularly will do more than 
almost anything else to give men a wide information 
about their own work. It will tell them not only about 
the things they have to do every day, but it will give 
them information about the wide field of lumber. 

Training men in other lines has shown the value of 
an education wider than the work the men are to do. 
A knowledge of what is being done in other, allied 
lines gives them a sense of power and self command 
that makes them better workmen in their own jobs. It 
loosens forces in them that they did not know were 
there, and it makes them, in a sense, citizens of the 
world. It will give them a bearing that will make 
them leaders in their communities. 

Reading a trade paper is good and it ought to under- 
lie all the rest of the training. But men ought to go 
to conventions. The managers of a given line might 
have an association of their own and get together 
once in a while and talk over their problems and make 
suggestions about handling the business. This will 
give them a genuine interest in the affairs and the 
prosperity of the line. 

If this stuff is plastered on to them they won’t 
like it. Of course they won’t. Do you remember 
how you hated to study geography. and didn’t care 
whether Moscow was in Patagonia or the East Indies? 
You had nothing to do with Moscow. It didn’t ring up 
anything in your mind. But one summer your neigh- 
bor went to Europe and took his family along. When 
they came back his son Pete, who was just your age, 
told you some most wonderful tales and showed you 
pictures of London and Paris and the Black Forest 
and the Low Countries, and you dragged out the old 
dog-eared ‘‘joggerfy’’ and found all those places. 





They had been hitched up to something known ang 
hence were thrillingly personal. Well, that was a boy. 
ish experience. But men act much like boys, and wha 
they once see the personal connection they have with 
the wide field of lumber it will become interesting 
That’s the way human nature works. This isn’t th 
only way to insure the future prosperity of a line, for 
there are too many elements involved to reduce the 
business to a formula in this offhand manner. A gen- 
eral manager with a dynamic personality will grab q 
business by the scruff of the neck and make it say 
its prayers and sneeze and play dead and do all the 
other ring tricks in spite of itself. But that kind of, 
general manager is an exception, and exceptional meq 
will go their own way in spite of what may be said o 
done. But for the average—and I reckon most of ys 
are just average—it will be worth while to have jp. 
telligent and trained helpers. 


IN THE MIDCOUNTRY 


Well, having settled the case of the line yards anj 
having listened for grateful applause without hearing 
any we’ll move on to the next thing. Our little olj 
dog-eared notebook opens at Kearney, Neb. This note. 
book, by the way, is one of the most important thing 
in the world from our standpoint. When the editor 
calls us into the sanctum and absently mentions the 
fact that we are to drop over to Pawtucket to see an 
interesting retailer and then to stop off at Duluth w 
our way to Baton Rouge we feel in our hip pocket tp 


see if the little old book is there. If it is we fold w | 
our Yankee writing machine like a jack knife, put | 


our other shirt in our carpet bag, borrow $4 from the 
cashier and then we are ready to start. y 
of these memory joggers have ridden around the cou: 
try in our rear pocket. This latest one cost 5 cents ani 
was purchased in the historic city of Annapolis, and 
the first entry is a scrawled copy of the address made 
by Washington when he resigned his commission a 
commander of the revolutionary armies. This was 
copied in the senate chamber in the Statehouse where 
the address was read. Following this entry are scores 
of others written in all shades of ink and all degrees 
of illegibility. I can hardly read them myself now 
that they are cold, They are the raw material out of 
which the Realm’s filling for the last few months has 
been welded. 

Kearney is said to be just half way from Boston to 
San Francisco, and the distance. from each of, those 
cities I believe is a little over 1,700 miles. The Lir 
coln Highway goes through the town, and the Mit 
way Hotel, so named because it is equidistant from 
Boston and San Francisco, stands on this famous 12 
tional road. The Midway is a right pleasant place to 
stop. Your old road hoss who lives at hotels pretty 
much all the time gets to have an instinct for pleas 
ant places. A brand new hotel with modern convet: 
iences stuck around so thickly that you fall over them 


may have so rank a money taste about it that you | 
soon get sick and long for a place where living is dont } 


ata more even, human pace. The Midway has this 
valuable, reposeful, glad-you-came and hope-you-have+- 
pleasant-time atmosphere about it that is grateful toa 
tired and bored traveler. 

The Modern West 


Kearney had another famous highway long before 
the time when the Lincoln road ever was dreamed of. 
The old Oregon Trail went through the town, andi 
the frontier days this trail was the main artery é 
travel and commerce between the Missouri River atl 
the great West. Kearney has its share of frontit! 
history and played its part in the winning of the Wes 
It got its name from Fort Kearney, on the other silt 
of the Platte, and was much in the reports filed in the 
war department’s archives in the days when the ge 
tle aborigines wore little except breech clouts, W 
paint and weapons and wandered about collecting fit 
water and pale-face scalps. A stone near the Um 
Pacific station and within a few feet of the office of 
the W. L. Stickel Lumber Company marks a point! 
the Oregon Trail. 

In these modern times Kearney ministers to tl 
needs of farmers and school teachers instead of Inj 
fighters, and its chief military flavor is imparted by 4 
military school located on the outskirts of town where 
the students follow such ferocious occupations as leat 
ing Latin declensions and reversing the algebraic ae 
when transposing the terms of an equation. While 
was in town a few of these little chaps came into tow 
in company with some of their officer instructors. They 
were brisk and keen looking fellows in their serve’ 
able khaki, but they seemed more interested in ten? 


rackets and ball gloves than in scalping knives— 


tools which certain grandmothers and old maids of a 
ages and both sexes associate with anything that sav? 
of the military. — 

On the other side of town is the Nebraska ie 
College, a large institution that plays a large part it 
the life of the town and of the State. The town its 


has wide and well paved streets and has that clea» | 


wind swept look of western towns. The air is vy? 
and the sunshine bright and sometimes the win®.. 
noticeably windy. Kearney is not in an irrigati0 


trict, or ‘‘under the ditch,’’ as they say out here. The 
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“4 general manager with a@ dynamic personality” 


farming is general in nature and scope, and it must be 
said that there is always considerable anxiety about 
the rain fall. Without rain the crops don’t do well. In 
irrigated countries the crop yields can be estimated 
within 5 percent. 


Lumber Retailing in Nebraska 


The W. L. Stickel Lumber Company is a line outfit 
with five yards in the line. Kearney is the head office. 
It used to have other yards, but for one reason or another 
four have been sold. There may be several reasons 
for selling a branch yard. It may not be possible to 
find the right man to handle it. It may be too far 
away from the rest of the line without good shipping 
connections. Local conditions may be against the 
success of a branch business. All these things and 
others have to be taken into account. A line manager 
to be successful has to have an exact knowledge of 
what is going on at the branch offices. He has to 
have a sort of Babcock tester working all the time. 
The modern dairyman has to know which cow is paying 
her way and which is a ‘‘boarder.’’ 
herd are his sources of profit, just as the branches of 
a line are its sources of profit, and if a source of profit 
is netting a loss some other has to make up that loss. 

W. A. Keefer, the office manager, whaled away at 
the books behind the railing. The first warm weather 
of summer was upon us, and while the warm weather 
of Nebraska is usually quite bearable, since it has none 
of that smothery, moist heat which convinces so many 
eastern farmer boys that they are called to preach, 
nevertheless warm weather is not commonly rated as 
a personal satisfaction. Mr. Keefer was in his shirt 
sleeves and his face shone like those of the ancient 
prophets; though Mr. Keefer’s was shining in the pur- 
suit of modern profits. He came over and leaned on 
the counter and told me that business was starting 
pretty well though he’d not object to having it step 
a little livelier. There is some talk of business blocks 
im town, but most of the trade is the regular house 
and repair work that is the standby of board merchants 
the country over. He seemed to think the competition 
could have stopped several stations sooner than it did 
and still have suited him very well. 

Kearney, like most frontier towns, once had a boom. 
I’m not sure but that it has had about two. Immigra- 
tion came in with a rush and the early comers got en- 
thusiastic and thought they had gotten in on the Chi- 
cago of the Platte Valley. Things were a little over- 
done back in the pioneer days. People didn’t under- 
stand the principle of the growth of cities, or if they 
did they put these Nebraska towns down as the excep- 
tions that proved the rule. A town that supplies the 
surrounding country and does not have extensive manu- 
facturing or similar wealth producing and population 
Supporting interests rarely goes much beyond the 5,000 
mark in the number of people it will hold. Well, the 
Kearney boom happened long ago—very long ago as 
life is lived out here in the West. But Kearney got some 
of its traditions and ways of doing business shaped 
then and still clings to them. It got to expect a little 
too much from the sale of lumber. The sales have to 
fall but a very little below expectancy to start severe 
competition. It isn’t that the competing brethren are 
not business men; they are. In fact, I suppose about 
99 percent of. retailers have at some time in their lives 
been involved in hard lumber fights. However, I don’t 
Want to give out the impression that Kearney is having 
a hard fight; I don’t know anything about that except 
yet aa men said competition was not so light as 

migh a, 


The Stickel sheds 


Pec are painted an orange color and 
Stand 


out prominently on the landscape. This orange 
Color seems to be a rather general favorite among lum- 


bermen. It is a good color, lasts well, looks neat and 

clean and attracts general notice. All the retail yards 

i: th's part of the West are fir yards. The line of 

iy ate Nog st yellow pine and fir as dimension stuff 
‘ ir 


“irther East. Yellow pine is used here for flooring 
end interior finish, but the freight rate as well as the 
‘uying habit of the public is against the heavier sticks. 


The Ways of Kearney Retailers 


I 0. Emil Tollefsen, auditor of the F. H. Gilerest 
Sasha ee told about the same story that Mr. 
‘fer did. 


The Gilchrist line has eleven yards in 





The cows in his . 


Nebraska and a good many in Colorado. 
are managed out of Greeley. 

‘‘Trade is starting a little slow,’’ Mr. Tollefsen said. 
‘‘The spring has been late and the farmers are busy. 
We can’t expect to get their trade until later. Town 
trade hasn’t gotten under way much as yet, so just at 
present we are not selling a whole lot. Last year the 
crops were a little short on account of a little dry 
weather at the wrong time, but so far everything looks 
favorable to the farmers.’’ 

The big office and sheds of the Gilcrest company are 
on the opposite side of the Union Pacific from the 
Stickel establishment, and to make the contrast still 
greater they are painted red. Both these establish- 
ments cover large areas and each carries a general line 
of stock. 

To make the lumber district in Kearney compact 
L. D. Martin has his big yard just a little farther down 
the street. Evidently the board handlers can stand it 
to work within sight of each other even though the 
competition, as they assured me, wasteth at noonday. 
It is good to see rival dealers living amiably in the 
same block. It is evidence of civilization. Like the 
Mr. Gilbert’s admiral in ‘‘Pinafore,’’ most business 
men can get on without handing out much hot speech 
to each other. As you remember, the admiral sings: 


The latter 


Bad language or abuse 

I never, never use, 
Whate'’er the emergency. 
Though ‘Bother it’ I may 
Occasionally say 

I never use the big, big D. 


What! Never? 


Well, hardly ever. 

A few days ago I was in the leading hotel of an aver- 
age sized town—one of those hotels where all the trav- 
eling men know the clerk as ‘‘Charlie’’ or ‘‘Jack’’ or 
whatever front name his parents wished ontohim. This 
clerk was known as ‘‘Fatty’’ and looked the part. His 
face was as round as the moon.and he had all the good 
nature of the traditional fat man. He was joking with 
a salesman and suddenly bellowed, ‘‘George!’’ like the 
shot of a cannon. A round-eyed young darky ambled 
in from the wash room. 

‘*George,’’ said the clerk in a matter of fact tone, 
‘‘this gentleman wants to fight.’’ 

A pitcher dropped from George’s nerveless fingers. 

‘¢Whu, whu, whu,’’ he stuttered. ‘‘He ain’t lookin’ 
for dis niggah, ’cause he cain’t ever ketch me.’’ 

It’s easy to ‘‘ketch’’ the other fellow in a lumber 
fight, for he’s right there all the time. 

Mr. Martin was in a somewhat pessimistic mood 
when I visited him and seemed to think that business 
during the spring had not been nearly what it should 
have been. The worst of the situation, as he saw it, 
was the fact that there seemed to be no reason why 
trade should have stopped coming in. But the evi- 


dences of prosperity were all about the place, so I 


suspect that Mr. Martin has had his expectations a 
little too high. It goes a little tough when a fellow 
can’t make the big record sales every season, and no 
amount of philosophical looking at the records can take 


























The Wise Builder 
Picks Material 
That’s Easy to Work 


Even -when labor was 
cheaper than it is today our 
forefathers favored wood 
for home-building in prefer- 
ence to iron or brick for it 
meant so much less: work 
and quicker occupancy. 

Why isn’t wood just as 
good now when labor is so 
much higher? 


(Name and Address) 
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“Dropped from George’s nerveless fingers” 


all the disappointment out of a weak business period. 

‘‘Few silos are sold in these parts,’’ he said, in an- 
swer to a question. ‘‘Some time ago an agent came in 
and sold a few, but his silos were no good and soon fell 
down. That gave all the farmers a prejudice against 
them. One of my customers, who is an inventive fel- 
low, came in and bought some long, clear fir 2x6’s, 
and had them beveled and grooved at a local mill. He 
put them together with window stop and bought the 
iron hoops. His silo was a success. A few of his 
neighbors followed his example, but most farmers can’t 
be budged.’’ 


THE SUCCESSES OF SPECIALISTS 


A few weeks ago a little booklet came my way and 
I’ve been intending to mention it in this department. 
This is as good a time as any if the Nebraska dealers 
I’ve been talking about will move over a little and 
make room for an Ohio concern. This booklet, gotten 
out by E. M. Long & Sons, manufacturers and dealers, 
who do business at Cadiz, Ohio, tells a rather remarka- 
ble story of business success that has been accomplished 
within comparatively few years. Back in 1910 the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed a brief story about this 
concern, which at that time was coming into promi- 
nence for handling fir gutters. For a time it was a 
pioneer in this work and introduced these gutters to a 
large section of the middle East that previously had 
never heard of them. 

But this is but an incident in the development of the 
company. E. M. Long, the senior member of the firm, 
began business as a carpenter and specialized in satis- 
factory work—a specialty that is to be commended to 
every carpenter. Later he began contracting and built 
a number of public buildings. About 1893 he bought a 
lumber yard in Cadiz and took his son, E. W. Long, 
into partnership with him. The new firm carried on 
contracting and retailing; the father managed the 
former and the son the latter. In 1900 a second son, 
A. C. Long, was taken into the partnership. It seemed 
to work well to have each member of the firm a spe- 
cialist; and since the growing business had brought the 
partners much experience and had drawn them into 
close contact with wholesalers it seemed wise to start 
a wholesale and jobbing department. A. C. Long has 
made this his field. 

The retail end of the business has been kept dis- 
tinctly separate from the wholesale and is confined to 
Harrison County exclusively. The wholesale trade em- 
ploys the services of a couple of traveling men who 
travel over territory within 100 miles of Cadiz and who 
call on no one but legitimate and reliable retail dealers. 

E. M. Long decided he had done enough building, so 
he discontinued the contracting business. He has not 
been content to retire, so he has taken charge of a 
large farming operation that is carried on in the firm’s 
name near Cadiz. This brief resume of facts does not 
tell the story completely. The 24-page booklet is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs showing the large 
sheds and modern equipment. 


Breaking Opportunity Into Harness 


In 1915 the firm decided that one of the warehouses 
was not conveniently located, so another located on the 
railroad was enlarged to double its capacity. The 
ground where the old warehouse had been was valua- 
ble, so following out its principle of expansion the com- 
pany decided to go into the garage business. This has 
been done, and it was the answer of E. M. Long & 
Sons to the complaint that too much money is going 
into motors. They decided that instead of deploring it 
they would turn the fact to account. The garage is a 
thoroughly modern building and the business is in 
charge of experts. 

A successful magazine editor said not long ago that 
the art of success in business consisted in dealing with 
people and recognizing’ opportunities. This seems to 
account for the rapid success of E. M. Long & Sons. 
It is probable that equally favorable opportunities are 
to be had in évery town, but they are not always ap- 
parent to the right people. The widened scope of the 
business and the picking out of winning specialties 
coupled with fair dealing and good business methods 
seem to have turned the trick. One of the specialties 
is mixed cars of stair and porch balusters, base and 
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corner blocks, all kinds of columns, fir doors, oak and 
yellow pine finish, redwood frames, flooring, O. G. fir 
gutters, ladders, lath, all kinds of moldings, oak and 
yellow pine newels, pickets, building paper, stair and 
porch rails, all kinds of roofing, shingles, redwood bevel 
siding, glazed sash, sash cord, and in addition they will 
include general yard stock in yellow pine, redwood, fir, 
oak, cypress, poplar, Idaho white pine and the like. 





They have made this mixed car proposition a special 
study and are able on that account and because of the 
convenience of their yard equipment in loading to 
make attractive prices. This is one evidence of their 
ability to see an opportunity. A great number of 
retailers are in the market for mixed cars. It isn’t 
always possible to anticipate wants far enough in ad- 
vance, and there are certain items that are used only in 


———, 


very small quantity. A wholesaling company tha 
takes care of that very kind of trade is certain to win 
a good deal of business. 

The company is to be congratulated on the appear. 
ance of the booklet. In these days of artistic printip 
a catalog or a booklet has to be attractive in order ty 
get attention. In general makeup and typography this 
one compares favorably with the best. 


. 





OREGON SAWMILLING OPERATIONS KEEP UP TO DATE 


Noted Plant Sets the Pace for Similar Enterprises—All Methods on Progressive Lines—Handling Lumber Through 
Dry Kilns on a Patented System—Grading Rules Rigidly Observed 


La GRANDE, ORE. 

Lumbermen are, and of right should be, very much in- 
terested in what their progressive brothers and competi- 
tors in the same line of business are doing. The experi- 
ence of one is a source of knowledge for the other. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has long made it a policy to pub- 
lish from time to time descriptive articles regarding the 
operations of those lumbermen who are doing things. 

The George Palmer Lumber Company, of La Grande, 
Ore., has one of the model operations, for its size, of 
the country, and that its methods are of interest to lum- 
bermen is evidenced by the fact that some of the active 
operators, representing the largest lumber interests in 
the United States, visited La Grande recently and spent 
many hours inspecting the operations. They compli- 
mented the company very highly on the way it has solved 
a number of its problems, and went away well pleased 
with the information they had obtained. 

La Grande is located in the northwest corner of Oregon 
in about the center of the Grande Ronde Valley. This 
valley was so named by i 
early French explorers be- 








fire spaces of from 400 to 700 feet. The lumber yard 
itself is also kept at a great distance from any of the 
buildings. All buildings are protected with automatic 
sprinkler systems and the fuel and fire houses are of 
brick construction. There are four fire pumps; one of 
1,000 gallons a minute capacity; one of 1,500 gallons a 
minute and two pumps of 350 gallons capacity each. 

The company has a yard of about 30 acres for piling 
lumber and is equally well supplied with large storage 
pond for logs. The planing mills and box factory are 
also in keeping with the balance of this up-to-date and 
efficient plant and the planing mill has recently been 
further improved by the addition of three fast feed plan- 
ing machines. 

The company has a timber supply for its present plant 
for the next twenty-five or thirty years and owns one of 
the largest compact bodies of standing timber in eastern 
Oregon. This timber is tapped by an excellent railroad 
with 60 pound steel, and rock ballasted in every way up to 
the Palmer standard of, construction. .In reaching its 


are uniform there can be no denial, as the company hag 
held the record many times over for uniformity of grade 
in the grading bureau of the Western Pine Manufactwr. 
ers’ Association. 

At the plant many details of manufacture have been 
brought up to a very efficient basis, but probably the 
most noticeable feature is the system for handling the 
lumber through the dry kilns. 

The company holds patents on this system, which was 
developed by its superintendent, D. R. Tanner, and is 
known as the Tanner system. Many of the more up-to. 
date sawmill plants on the Pacific coast and in the Inland 
Empire use Edge stackers in loading their dry kiln trucks 
and automatic unloaders for taking the lumber off the 
trucks after it goes through the kilns. It is generally 
eonceded that lumber so stacked dries better in the kilns, 
However, at the majority of these plants there is no well 
defined system for handling the kiln cars after they have 
been loaded and it usually takes a large number of men 
to push these cars around into the kiln and then out 
again and over to the u- 
loading device. At the Pal- 





cause it lays like a bowl 
surrounded by hills. It is 
approximately 35 miles long 
and 18 miles wide. La 
Grande, with a population 
of something over 5,000, 
has the reputation of being 
one of the best business 
municipalities in the State. 
It is the terminus of the 
Elgin branch of the Oregon 
& Washington Railroad and 
also of a division of the 
main line, and is the home 
of the company’s shops. La 
Grande has many miles of 
well paved streets and side- 
walks, excellent schools, 
churches and other public 
buildings, all of which im- 
provements have been made 
during the last ten years, 
or since the building of the 
Palmer mill. The building 
of this company’s plant and the addition of its payroll 
to the community were unquestionably the biggest single 
steps in its development. 

The George Palmer Lumber Company plant is moder- 
ate in size but it is complete in every detail and nothing 
about it is allowed to deteriorate, and there is practic- 
ally no loss of time in its operations. The principal 
equipment of the sawmill itself consists of two 9-foot 
band mills; double edgers, slasher, automatic trimmers, 
live rolls, steam niggers, power set works, and 12 inch 
steam feed for the carriages. This gives the mill a 20 
hour cutting capacity of 300,000 feet. 

One of the noticeable features about the plant is the 
complete and careful fire protective system. The build- 


ings and grounds are kept scrupuously clean, no litter 
being allowed to accumulate and thereby creating a risk. 
All buildings are separated from one another by large 
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HANDLING THE PALMER DRY KILN SYSTEM 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE SAWMILL PLANT OF THE GEORGE PALMER LUMBER COMPANY, LA GRANDE, ORE. 


timber the company must ascend a steep canyon and as a 
result there is an almost steady grade of 5 to 6% per- 
cent for more than three miles. As it is necessary to 
haul many cars up this grade to take care of the com- 
pany’s log output, a new 100 ton Shay locomotive was 
purchased recently and will soon be operating over the 
main line of this road. It is said that this is the largest 
geared logging engine ever shipped to the Pacific coast. 


Making and Marketing a Specialty 


The George Palmer Lumber Company has a high repu- 
tation for its product, which is known under the trade 
name of ‘‘Looking Glass Pine’’ and which is in great 
demand under that name in the middle western and east- 
ern markets. The company has made many friends and 
customers because of its strict adherence to grading 
rules. That the George Palmer Lumber Company’s grades 





z ~ | mer plant all this work is 
done by power and the cars 
are provided with a take. 
up device that automatical- 


binders of the load as the 


ily shrinks. 

The lumber that is to go 
into the dry kiln is carried 
into the stacker room by 
the sorting chains, where 
several kiln cars are in proc. 
ess of being loaded at the 
same time, and the lumber 
is sorted as to lengths ani 
thickness and carried to the 
respective cars by live rolls 
and the same lengths are 
loaded on one ear. A trans-' 
fer car, which runs on 4 
cable, carries the loaded 
kiln car to the kiln. The 
kiln car is loaded on the 
transfer car by means of a drum and cable operated by 
the same power as the transfer car. By means of this 
same drum and cable the kiln car is pulled from the 
transfer car into the kiln and the dried product is again 
pulled out of the kiln, on to the transfer car and in 
turn delivered to the automatic unloader, where it is w- 
loaded on to a sorting table and from there goes to the 
planing mill or loading shed, as the case may be. In 
this way one man is able to transfer the loaded kil 
cars from the stacker to the kilns and from the kilns to 
the unloader. A number of plants in eastern and central 
Oregon and in Idaho are now installing this system. 

The man at the head of this progressive organization 
and the one who is responsible for its rapid development 
during the last few years is George Palmer, the pres: 
dent of the company. He is, needless to say, assisted by 
a staff of able department heads. 








SPRINKLER PROTECTED STOCK OF THE PALMER COMPANY 
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CHAPTER V 


YARD AND PILING 
Yard 


Men do what they are in the habit of doing. If the 
men are taught and get in the habit of doing things 
right the things they do are always done right, whereas 
if they are permitted to get into the careless habit of 
thinking ‘‘that is good enough’’ anything is good 
enough. and the work is slighted. It depends in the 
last analysis on the management. If the management 
passes carelessness without reprimand it can not expect 
efficiency. But the management does what it is in the 
habit of doing the same as the laborer. An incompe- 
tent manager continues incompetent and a careless crew 
continue eareless until some force outside themselves 
either sets them to thinking or by some authority they 
respect works them out of the rut. The manager who 
does not know can not tell whether the men know or 
not, and frequently men insist to the manager that 
they know what they are doing, and he thinks they are 
doing right when they are not. Many managers do not 
give the yard and piling the attention they deserve. 
They think if they can get the lumber through the mill 
anybody can put it on sticks. The result is that con- 
siderable good lumber is ruined by poor sticking on poor 
pile bottoms. It should be the policy of the manage- 
ment to see that the stock is so handled that when a 
good board comes away from the trimmer it will remain 
a good board until it is put into the car. 

In laying off the yard the first thing that should be 
considered is how much lumber will have to be stacked. 
If we are running a hardwood mill cutting 15,000 feet 
a day we will have to carry at least four months’ run 
or 100 days’ cut on sticks, making 1,500,000 feet. 
Then if the shipping did not keep pace with the pro- 
duction the stocks would continue to increase and more 
yard room would be needed. I would suggest lining off 
the yard so as to have room to carry at least six 
months’ cut on sticks. By planning for this in the 
beginning the chance is avoided of having to make 
some sort of a shift for more piling room when it is not 
convenient and when it may not conform to the general 
plan of the yard already established, thus requiring 
more handling and expense. 

Next thing to observe is the prevailing winds. 
Arrange the piles so the prevaling winds will hit them 
sidewise instead of on the ends. Lumber in the yard 
will dry more quickly on a windy day than it will on a 
hot day when there is no wind, but for the wind to do 
any good it must go through the pile and if it hits 
the pile on the ends it cannot go through it. The yard 
should also be high and dry for even then it is hard 
enough to combat stain. If the yard is in a low, flat 
place, at certain seasons of the year the lumber will 
not only stain but the middle of the piles will not 
dry, remaining soggy and heavy. 

_ Tramways should not be built for a hardwood opera- 
tion. They are all right for pine, especially where the 
No. 1 common and better is all put through the kilns 
and only the excess No. 2 common and dimension stock 
are run to the yard to be air dried. The argument 
for the building of trams is that stacks can be run 
higher and lumber can be stacked down from a tram- 
way much more rapidly than it can be stacked up from 
the ground. On the other hand, tramways are expensive 
as a first cost and after a few years expensive to main- 
tain. The lumber will stain from the tramway to the 
ground, and it is a question whether tramways are a 
paying investment at all, For certain deals and under 
certain conditions they are, of course, but this has to 
be determined by the conditions. 

In considering yards and piling, -unless otherwise 
specified, I am writing of the average mill where lumber 
1s air dried and shipped from the yard without being 
Tun through the planing mill. A convenient form of 
yard of this kind is illustrated in figure 46. 

If the ground space is available this form of yard 
can be extended to cover any required ‘space. This 
arrangement is for a track system, over which trucks 
carrying 500 feet of green lumber or 1,000 feet of dry 
may be run by two men. The initial cost of this form 
oi yard is not so great as that for building tramways 
covering the same space, and the loading will be 
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FOR INSURANCE 


PILES ACCORDING 
TO YARD ROOM 


HOW TO BUILD AND OPERATE A SAWMILL 


Fourth Instalment of an Article Intended to Point Out the Mistakes Made in Conducting a Sawmilling Business 
en [By L. L. Shertzer, of the Chickasaw Lumber Company, Demopolis, Ala.] 


cheaper. Or the same general plan can be used for 
hauling on dollies with a horse and without track. I 
think the track is the most economical in the long run 
because it will cost more to maintain the road bed for 
driving than it will to maintain the track. Moreover 
four men will load as much lumber by this system as 
four men with a horse and driver by the road system. 
The following specifications should be observed: 

The distance from track to track should be at least 
44 feet, which will give 4 feet from track to face of 
pile, 16 feet for the form and 4 feet between forms 
at the rear. Piles should be 3, preferably 4, feet apart. 
This can be determined according to the yard space 
available. The forms should be built in a straight line 
all through the yard, giving the air an opportunity to 
pass through each way. 

Forms should be built 12, 14 and 16 feet long, or 
they may be built all 16 feet with a cross sill at the 
12- and 14-foot line for 12- and 14-foot stock. Pile 
bottoms should be given particular attention as they 
should not only be solid but the foundations should be 
so substantial that wher the weight is on them they 
will not settle out of shape. Building forms with con- 
crete foundations are recommended, but they are expen- 
sive for the smaller operator. The top of the form 
should be from 18 inches to 2 feet off the ground in 
the front. It should have a pitch of at least 1 inch 
to the lineal foot. A greater pitch is recommended by 
some authorities but any greater pitch makes rather a 
steep pile on which to work. A pitch of 1 inch will 
make a 16-foot form 16 inches lower at the rear than 
the front. Piles may be 6, 7 or 8 feet wide, the wider 
the pile the more open the lumber should be stacked. 
One good method of building bottoms is to take small 
trees, 8 to 12 inches in diameter, and cut them into 
blocks, bevelling one end to the desired pitch as illus- 
trated in figure 47. 

For a 16-foot form this would require three blocks 











the proper way to place the board in the pile, there 
being only one proper way. The best results can be had 
in stacking by separating the lengths and stacking each 
length separately but as it requires a good deal of 
stock and a good deal of space to stack each length of 
each grade separately, tens and twelves may be stacked 
together and fourteens and sixteens together. Any 


eighteens that turn up may be stacked with the sixteens, 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 





FIG, 48—STACKING DIFFERENT LENGTHS 
TOGETHER. PILE 6x16 FEET 


leaving the back ends stick out, though it is not desira- 
ble to have any ends sticking out two feet beyond a 
stick. A stick should be right on each end of a pile, 
and at uniform distances, 2 to 4 feet as the case may be, 
through the pile. Sticks should be directly over each 
other, extending toward the front 4% to % inch with 
each succeeding layer. In stacking different lengths in 
the same pile sticks may be arranged so they will come 
at the end of each board as shown in figure 48. 

This shows 12-, 14- and 16-foot boards in the same 
layer with a stick at the end of each board. The six- 
teens should be saved for the outside. The eighteens 
could extend out two feet. The tens could be placed 
on sticks 2 to 5 or 3 to 6. Two eights could be handled 
together as one sixteen. This method permits the stack- 
ing of eights to eighteens 
in same pile with sticks at 
all ends except one end of 
the eighteens. 


It is conceded by the best 








authorities that the best stick 
is one inch square. Then it 








will always have to lie the 








18 inches high, three 14 inches, three 10 inches and 
three 6 inches. The back end could be a 2x4 laid right 
on the ground. Then three pieces of 4x4x16 and seven 
pieces of 2x4 across the top to rest under the stickers 
would complete the form. This would make the top of 
the form 24 inches from the ground in the front and 
8 inches in the rear, giving the desired pitch of 16 
inches for 16 feet. 

A shed on the yard is recommended containing stalls 
in which to place ‘‘outs’’ when shipping instead of 
uncovering piles and restacking them on the yard. Too 
many inspectors permit their outs to lie thinking they 
will pick them up in a day or two when they are load- 
ing a car of that kind of stock. They do not get to 
them and this soon results in a cluttered-up yard. It 
is best to have a shed and eéther have several men 
whose business it is properly to separate and pile the 
outs in the shed or have the inspector clean up and 
replace his outs before starting on the next car. 

In one end of this shed I would recommend a rip- and 
cut-off saw. Let the inspector mark boards for improve- 
ment in grade, putting the marked side up on the 
trucks. These can be taken off the truck at the car 
and worked up when the loading crew has time. Where 
steam or electric power is not convenient, these ma- 
chines can be run by a gasoline engine. These two 
machines will constitute the best money savers a man 
ever put on his operation because, as previously 
observed, inspectors will not mark boards to improve 
the grade unless it is convenient to have them worked 
and the rules will not permit them to be measured 
inside of marks without being.cut or ripped, as the 

: case may be. By having the 

machines convenient on the 

SPACE OF 200° seglecctatiedl yard for no other purpose 

but improvement in grade 

they will be used for that 

purpose. The size of the 

shed should, of course, be in 

proportion to the stock han- 
dled. 
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Piling 





Men have to be trained 
properly to pile lumber just 
as they have to be trained 


TIT] = to do anything else right. 
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FIG. 46—A CONVENIENT FORM OF YARD 


cause in this department a 
fixed rule can be observed 
and there is no need for the 
men to use judgment as to 


FIG. 47—METHOD OF BUILDING BOTTOMS 


flat way. I think, however, 
a 1x2 for the front sticker 
is advisable as it gives a 
better opportunity to carry 
the pile forward. At any 
rate sticks should be of a 
uniform thickness. They should be dry when used and 
should be free from bark. Making sticks from edging 
strips with the bark on is bad practice and causes 
damage on the yard. Sawing B and better into strips 
would be less expensive in the long run than to make 
them out of bark edgings. Any kind of wood is all 
right for sticks for stacking any kind provided it is 
dry wood. No lumber should be stacked on green 
sticks. Boards should be 4 to 6 inches apart in the 
layers. It is better to leave more space in a layer than 
to try to put in another board. Economizing space by 
stacking lumber closely is not economy. Save space by 
going up in the air, because the higher the pile goes the 
better it will dry. “ 

Lumber should be stacked so that the front of the 
pile runs forward an inch and a half or two inches 








FIG. 49—-SHOWING SIDE OF PILE 


to the foot, and a properly finished pile will look from 
the side like figure 49. 

Covering on a pile should not be air or water tight 
as it is the sun that does damage to lumber and not the 
rain. Covering boards should be two feet longer than 
the pile, if possible, and should be placed about 3 inches 
apart, leaving about the same spaces as in the layer 
below. ‘The object of covering is simply to keep the 
top layers from curling up and season-checking. 


Prevention of Stain 


As the method of stacking causes or prevents stain 
I will take up here the prevention of stain, dealing in 
particular with gum. If gum logs are sawn from the 
stump during October to April inclusive, and sent at 
once to the mill and put on sticks as in figure 5 the 
sap will not stain and does not have to be put through 
any process whatsoever. It is impossible, however, to 
arrange to saw the stock only at that time because those 
months in which it is best to saw are the worst for 
logging. But at any time it is recommended that the 
logs be run promptly through the mill and the lumber 
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put on sticks. Where it is impossible to run the logs 
through the mill at once, it does not hurt to place 
them in a pond or to leave the tops on the trees until 
the leaves wilt. Then when sawn into log lengths 
the ends of the logs should be creosoted or loraced. 

Several manufacturers are successfully combating 
stain in sap gum by putting the Jumber first through a 
steam box, which can be cheaply fixed up by making a box 
large enough to hold one kiln truck and then running the 
exhaust pipe from the engine into the box. The lumber 
ean be left in the steam box from one to several hours, 
as convenient, and can then be run to the yard or 
through the kiln as desired. One inch or thinner gum 
ean be successfully kiln dried but I do not recommend 
kiln drying thicker stock. 

The Kraetzer Company, of Chicago, has patented a 
preparator for the scientific steaming of gum and all 
other woods as well, claiming that all woods are bene- 
fited by the steaming process. This company’s method 
is all right if it can be afforded, for it costs from $7,000 
to $9,000 and it is recommended for cuts of 10,000,000 
or more a year. The company also discovered that to 
give the lumber some pitch in the preparator it was 
necessary to pitch the foundations on the trucks side- 
wise instead of lengthwise, and with its permission this 
method illustrated from a page in the company’s cata- 
logue is shown, and also the proper method of sticking. 
This method has the advantage of causing the water 
to run directly off of each layer after a rain, and it 
ean not be held by the stickers as in other piles. The 
dirt and sawdust do not accumulate at the angle of 
the stickers. (See figure 50.) 
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and seventeens on the \ 7 
other edge. The enemy 
of stain is air, especially 
air in circulation, and the 
way to overcome stain is 
to give the lumber plenty 
of air space by separat- 
ing the piles and then by 
separating the lumber in 
the piles. A good rule 
for air drying lumber is 
to keep it on sticks a 
month for each quarter 
of an inch in thickness. 
Handling stickers is a 
serious problem on many 
yards. They are thrown 
about in various ways and 
then have to be gathered 
up again. <A rack be- 
tween the piles is recom- 
mended similar to that shown in figure 52. This is 
just one end section from which the principle can be seen. 
For 6-foot stickers the rack should be not over five feet 
long. These racks can be placed in every other space 
between piles and much time will be saved in stacking 
if not in taking down piles. 
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FIG. 52—STICKER RACK 














An Automatic Lumber Stacker 
For stacking lumber in high piles a stacking machine 
has been invented by the Hilke Stacker Company, of 
Middletown, N. Y. The machine can be used, of course, 
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FIG. 50—METHOD OF GIVING PITCH TO LUMBER, PATENTED BY THE KRAETZER COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Most stain is caused by close piling or by lumber not 
going immediately on sticks. If sap gum or any other 
wood that is subject to stain is sawn the same day the 
tree is felled and is put on sticks that same day and 
stuck in the following manner on an open yard the stain 
will be a negligible quantity. The loss in grade on 
account of stain will certainly be less than the cost of 
any anti-stain process. As sound stain that will surface 
off is no defect in any grade of sap gum the difference 
in money value as far as inspection goes is not so great 
between stained and bright lumber, but the appearance 
of bright lumber is so much more desirable and a num- 
ber of firms, especially exporters, will not accept badly 
stained stock. 
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FIG 51 


PILING TO PREVENT STAIN 


Figure 51 shows the front of the pile. It will be 
noticed that the beards are arranged in tiers with a 
flue from top to bottom between each tier. The cover- 
ing is placed on in the same way, leaving these flues 
open. Sap gum piled in this way on dry sticks, other 
conditions being favorable, will dry sufficiently bright 
to be sold for bright stock and sufficiently straight to 
suit the most exacting taste. If the box boards 13 
to 17 inches are separated they can be stacked in 
the same way, three tiers in a layer, thirteens on one 
edge, fourteens and fifteens in the middle and sixteens 


for taking down as well as for stacking. The method o! 
operation is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
(See figure 53.) 

Some general observations on stacking are as follows: 

Lumber should be put on sticks, whether on the kiln 
trucks or on the yard, immediately after sawing. When 
the yard crew gets behind with the stacking it is 
better to shut the mill down until the crew catches up. 

Lumber to dry properly, needs space and air. If 
short of yard space do not crowd the piles together 
or crowd the layers. Where you have been stacking 
seventy courses run them up to ninety. The piles can 
not go too high up in the air. To dry straight, lumber 








FIG. 53—POWER STACKING MACHINE 
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must be stacked straight; to prevent stain it mus: be 
stacked in the open. 

It is best not to saw thick stock, especially oak ang 
gum, in the summer time, as it will season check no 
matter how it is stacked. 

See that a stick is on the end of every board and 
keep the sticks over each other, running forward 
parallel with the front of the pile. 

Lumber is not stacked right until the same grade 
that comes from the mill goes into the car, excepting 
the natural degrading caused in drying. The percent- 
age of degrading beyond this, which is 8 to 10 percent, 
determines the percentage of deficiency in stacking «nd 
handling through the yard. 

If the men are taught to put the piles up right they 
will vie with each other in seeing which one can put 
up the most perfect pile. 

A prize of a dollar or two a month to the man 
who put up the most perfect pile during the month 
would be a good investment. 


CHAPTER VI 


SELLING THE OUTPUT 


The operation is not complete until the lumber igs | 
sold and shipped and the account collected. More has © 
been written about salesmanship than any other de- — 
partment of the business. Salesmanship is a science 
by itself and it is not my purpose to enter into any ~ 
lengthy discussion of it but I have come into con- ~ 
tact with so many of the smaller operators through. ~ 
out the country, especially in the South, that did not 3 
know the first principles about selling their lumber 
that I am sure some plain talk would be beneficial 7 
to them if it were possible to get them to read it, © 
If they would only read it I feel sure at least a per- © 
centage would be sufficiently impressed to act upon — 
some of the suggestions, in part at least. q 

Properly to sell lumber some idea. should be had as © 
to its uses. A man who never goes anywhere, who 
feels that he is so busy and the demands upon him ~ 
are so great that he must stay right on the job and ~ 
attend to the manufacture and details of his business, © 
ought not to try to sell his output. The man who | 
sells the stock should know the people to whom he — 
is selling and the class of work they are doing, 7 
Where a mill is selling to the wholesale trade only 
it should know something of the character of the trade — 
the wholesaler works and if wholesalers in placing — 
orders with mills would tell the latter just what the — 
stock is being used for it would many times help in ~ 
the intelligent filling of an order, where the mill work- © 
ing in the dark gets into trouble. 4 

It should first be determined whether the output is © 
to be sold to the consuming trade or to the wholesale ~ 
trade. As a rule the small millman or the pine or © 
cypress mill sawing only a limited quantity of hard- 
wood, and that a miscellaneous collection, can not ~ 
get to the consumer with it. The consumer wants — 
straight carloads of lumber of a certain grade, wants § 
it thoroughly dry, well manufactured stock, and wants — 
it when he wants it and the grade he wants. The | 
manufacturer who does not grade his lumber can not © 
give it to him, hence he must sell his stock either ~ 
to a wholesaler or to a yard. It is only the mill that © 
separates its grades and is able to ship straight car- ~ 





KEY TO SAWMILL PLAN 


The sawmill plan published in connection with 
the above installment as a supplement to this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resents the sawing floor of a double band mill, 
built by the McDonough Manufacturing Company, 
of Eau Claire, Wis., for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo. In studying these 
plans a number of circles will be noted with a 
figure inside the circle. The key to these figures is 
printed herewith: 


Log Jacker. 52 and 
2 and 8 Log Rollers. 
and 5 Log Loaders. 
6 and 7 Niggers. 
8 and 9 Carriages. 
and 11 Pneumatic Car- 
riage Cushions. 
and 13 Shot Gun §&. 
Feed 


ed. 
Log Roller. 
Log Loader, 
Nigger 
Carriage. 
Pneumatic 
Cushions. 
Shot Gun Steam Feed, 
8-Foot Band Mill 
and 22 Band Mill. 
3 Gang. 
and 25 Live Rollers. 
27 and 28 Rollers in 
Front of and Be- 
hind Gang. 
and 30 Cant Flippers, 
Gang Transfers. 
Trip Skids to Edger. 
5 Transfer to Edger.- 
6 and 40 Stock Trans- mer to Sorting 
fer Behind Gang to Works Chains. 
Edger. Live Rollers Behind 
hird B. Mil 


Transfer to Edger. wee 
2 Trip Skids Off Live Trip Skids from Live 
Rollers to Gang. 


Rolls_to Edger. 
Steam Jump Saw. Transfer to Gang. 
and 46 Edgers. Live Rollers. 
Live Rollers. Trip Skids to Edger. 
Trip Skids to Slasher 3 Transfer to Edger. 
Chain. Trip Skids to Slasher 
Swing Cut-off Saw. ains. 
Live Rollers: Live Rolls. 
Transfer to Slasher 
Chains. 


53 Rear Edger 
Table Rolls. 
Independent Arbor 4- 
Foot Slab Slasher. 
5 and 56 Transfer to 
Trimmer. 
Overhead Lumber 
Trimmer. 
Lath Stock Storage 
Chains. 
Lath Bolter. 
Lath Storage Chains. 
Twin Lath Mill, 
Lath Trimmer. 
Sue Log Cut-off 


aw. 
and 64A_ Second Sec. 
Rear Edger Rolls. 
> and 66 Transfer to 
Second Trimmer. 
Overhead Trimmer. 
Chains to Sorting 


orks, 

Head End of Sorting 
Works Chains. 

Rollers to Carry Lum- 
ber from First Trim- 


Carriage 
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PLATE “C” 
PLAN OF SAWING FLOOR 
DOUBLE BAND MILL 
Reproduced by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from an original set 
of plans prepared by the McDonough Manufacturing Co. of Eau Claire, Wis., 
Illustrating “Construction and Operation of a Sawmill,” by L. L. Shertzer. 
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Joad lots of one grade of lumber or mixed thicknesses 
of the same grade, in other words, specified quan- 
tities of grade and thickness and then carry the ac- 
counts, that is able to work the consuming trade, 
successfully. If this can not be done then the con- 
sumer can not be reached. If it can be done it is 
well to icarn the needs of a few good factories, say 
furniture factory or two, a box factory or two, 
4 few good planing mills, and one or two good whole- 
gale yards, to take care of miscellaneous stock and 
then manufacture the stock that these customers de- 
sire so they can count on getting a certain quantity 
from your mill and you ¢an count on them taking it. 
Give the grade in dry, well manufactured lumber, of 
good average widths and lengths, and no one can 
fake your trade away. A properly filled order is a 
far better solicitor for future business than all the 
scientific salesmanship ever written about in the maga- 
zines or taught in the schools. Good lumber sells 
itself after the sample is delivered. It is the sorry 
lumber and the low grade that always keep one in 
hot water. If some of the millmen could be induced 
to travel more, go through the factories and be shown 
‘the uses to which the lumber is put, and the finished 
products that are made from it they could better 
realize why the consumer has to be particular about 
the class of stock he receives and why his kick is 
often justified when the shipper accuses him of being 
robber. 

tio into a chureh and look at the pews or into 
a bank or barber shop and study the finish, and then 
answer frankly if the interior finish man could put 
up that kind of work out of the stock you had shipped 
him. Look at your piano or dining room table and 
see how much waste each of these manufacturers had 
before they secured clear lumber like that out of 
your shipments. It is true, of course, that some manu- 
facturers are robbers. They are too exacting and 
expect more of a mill than can be furnished, but 
they are the exception. The majority of the consum- 
ing trade takes a whole lot of lumber it knows is 
wrong rather than to make a kick about it, and when 
the millman clamors that he is being robbed it simply 
signifies in most cases that he has not put up the 
grade. The same waste and carelessness which have 
characterized all of his previous operations follow in 
his shipments and what he does not lose in wasteful 
manufacture he loses in kicks and bad accounts and 
has himself alone to blame. 

The pine man who produces a littleshardwood and 
the small operator who does not have sufficient stock 
to separate his grades and ship as desired by the con- 
sumer must sell his stock to the wholesale and yard 
trade, and he must meet the following conditions: 

The yard man has to have properly manufactured 
lumber, good widths, lengths, thicknesses ete. and a 
high grade that he can rehandle through his yard and 
separate into specialties for certain trade that he 
has developed. He therefore demands from the mill- 
man the very best and has to be technical and hold 
the millman up to the line, in order to come out whole 
himself. 

The wholesaler who ships direct from the mill to the 
factory has been to the factory and knows what it 
wants. He has told it he will ship it. what it wants. 
He therefore has to be as particular as the yard man 
about what he gets because he wants to keep his trade 
and wants to avoid kicks, so that whether his man 
goes to the mill to take up the stock or whether it 
is shipped and gyaranteed he must have a good grade 
or his profit is consumed in the trouble he has over 
the car and the loss of trade. 


The Burden Rests Upon the Millman 


It can be seen therefore that whether the sale is 
made to the consumer, the yard or the wholesaler, 
the ultimate destination is the consumer and if the 
yard man and the wholesaler give him the grade in 
order to keep his business the mill must give the same 
grade either to kim or to them. Thus the man who 
produces any lumber, whether a small or a large quan- 
tity, ought to know the grade of it or have some 
one about the place who does know the grade of it, 
not merely think they know, and he would then know 
What is expected of him. Any wholesaler and any 
yard man would rather buy lumber from firms who 
know the grades and are willing to deliver them than 
from firms who do not because they do not like to 
have continually to be correcting invoices and mak- 
ing deductions and have the millmen think they are 
being robbed when they are not. The burden of the 
Whole matter therefore rests upon the millman. Be- 
fore he can be a salesman he should know what he 
18 selling. Many millmen figure they have a block, 
Say, of 100,000 feet of 4/4 poplar. They think it 
should average them $21. They can not get anybody 
to buy it log run at $21 so it is finally sold on grade 
at prices the wholesaler knows are really a little too 
high but which he has to accept because he needs 
the stock. He orders it shipped and gives the mill- 


man 2 straight National grade on it, or whatever grade 


18 agreed upon. The stock averages $16 and ships 
out about 90,000 feet. The millman may not say 
much but he privately thinks he has been robbed 
& little if not a whole lot. My.conténtion is that 
if he knew what he was doing he would not have 
to think that. The wholesaler would much prefer 
to buy the lumber from a mill that was able to ship 
¥ and guarantee it, and then both would know that 
hey had received a square deal. 

To sell his lumber right, therefore, if he has not 
fnough to ship out in straight carload lots, the mill- 
a should work the wholesale and yard trade but 
: ould understand that they have to have good lum- 
r in order to do. business and that he, the mill- 
man, should first produce good lumber; second, know 





his grades and what they are worth; third, get the 
price and give the grade. There is a difference of 
$3 to $5 a thousand in the grade of 4/4 No. 1 com- 
mon oak shipped by Mr. Brown and that shipped 
by Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith gets more for his lumber 
not because he is a better salesman than Mr. Brown 
but because he is a better inspector and millman. 
He holds his lumber until it is dry. If the order 
calls for 15,000 feet, one-half or better and 14 and 16 
feet long, he loads it that way and gives his customer 
just a little better grade than he is looking for. The re- 
sult is the customer sends him another order at the same 
price. Two-thirds the salesmanship in selling lum- 
ber consists of putting up the grade. The best sales- 
man can not sell the output of a mill that does not 
ship the grade. No salesman at all is required to sell 
the output of the mill that pleases the customer con- 
sistently. 

Selling the output to a wholesaler by contract for 
an advance is all right where necessity requires it 
but as a rule there is no money made in this kind 
of a deal. It would work all right if business was 
always good but two-thirds of the time it is not good. 
The wholesaler has to buy the lumber low in cases of 
this kind to take care of market fluctuations; to take 
care of his credit risks, kicks ete., interest on his 
advances and insurance on the stock. He can make 
only about three-quarters the money value in advances 
so as to leave sufficient margin to take care of deprecia- 
tion in grade and shrinkage in measure. Thus the mill- 
man who depends entirely upon this advance to run 
his plant finds it hard to meet all his payments. He 
runs behind and goes after the wholesaler for more 
money and they finally fall out. The only successful 
advance deals are where the mills have some capital 
but not all they want to carry the stock they should 
and they therefore sell their output or a certain 
quantity to a wholesaler receiving a 50 or 75 percent 
advance, and having sufficient capital or standing 
easily to finance themselves with this assistance. But 
I have seen many small millmen build a mill and 
finish owing for about half of it, having secured their 
timber the same way. They then make a contract 
with a wholesaler, selling him their output at starva- 
tion prices for monthly advances and hope out of 
these advances to meet their pay-rolls, their payments 
on mill and timber, and to make a little besides. They 
simply can not do it. The wholesaler should know 
they can not do it and not make contracts which his 
best judgment tells him can not be met. If a list 
of these wholesale contracts were compiled covering 
the last five years I believe 90 percent of them would 
be shown up as having been unsatisfactory and un- 
successful. Hence, selling lumber by this method is 





not profitable for the mill and has frequently proved 
a disastrous one for the wholesaler. 

The legitimate wholesaler is the best customer and 
the logical one for the small millman for several rea- 
sons. The most important is that the millman wants 
his money right away. The wholesaler will pay him 
at once and the consumer or yard man will not pay 
him until he gets the stock and will then sometimes 
take his own sweet time about it. A number of mills 
want the matter of inspection settled at the mill. The 
wholesaler will arrange to settle it there and in other 
ways to accommodate the millman in a manner that 
the consumer or yard man will not. These things 
make the wholesaler in the lumber business 2 neces- 
sity and the talk about eliminating him is nothing 
but talk. The consumer and manufacturer like to 
get together and it is well for them to do so. Many 
of them do, but for the reasons stated a large propor- 
tion can not get together because of the way each 
conducts his business and neither will change for the 
accommodation of the other. The wholesaler makes 
it his business to accommodate them both and thus 
finds his place in the scheme of things. 

The wholesaler is generally the best credit risk 
for the millman. Many millmen are careless about 
their credits and in their anxiety to keep their stock 
moving they will take orders on which they know the 
credit is risky. Many of them do not use rating books 
at all, selling simply on the strength of their acquant- 
ance with their buyers. Much of this risk is obvi- 
ated in selling the wholesale trade by requiring the 
cash from it, thus eliminating the credit risk. 

The way to make real money out of the sawmill 
business is to run the mill along scientific lines. Grade 
the lumber. Carry it until it is thoroughly dry. Pub 
up high grades and get the best market prices, sell- 
ing either to the wholesaler or to the factory but be 
fastidious about the character and number of your 
customers. Some observations on selling are the fol- 
lowing: 

Two-thirds of salesmanship is in putting up the grade. 

Sell only rated trade. You will have trouble enough 
when selling the good ones. It is courting failure to 
take flyers on the others. 

Fill orders like they read and ship them at the 
time requested. 

When your old customers hold up shipments in time 
of depression do not go out seeking new trade because 
it is risky to sell a man in depressed times that would 
not give you an order when they were good. 

Make the goods sell the goods. 

Do not figure on luck. The only luck on which to 
figure is bad luck; then if it comes bad you are prepared 
for it; if it comes good you are that much better off. 





STATE FIRE. MARSHAL ATTACKS WOOD SHINGLES 





Attributes Large Percentage of Fire Loss to Them — Indiana Lay Press Assists — His 
Official Report Inconsistent 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 6.—Indiana lumber dealers 
are somewhat incensed over the annual report of W. E. 
Longley, State fire marshal, which was made public last 
week. The lumbermen are of the opinion that the State 
official went out of his way considerably in his report to 
take a hard slap at the shingle roof, From remarks that 
have been made by Indianapolis retailers it is probable 
that a ‘‘glowing tribute’’ will be paid Mr. Longley at 
some of the State meetings of lumber associations which 
will be held during the year. 

Certain inconsistencies in the report go to show that 
the State fire marshal’s attack on the shingle roof as a 
means of causing fires is unfounded, and the lumber trade 
is wondering where Longley got his figures to base alleged 
statistics that are cited in the report. The figures upon 
which the attack on the shingle roof are supposed to be 
based as yet have not been made public. That part of 
the report dealing with the shingle roof follows: 

An amount of $522,014 of the 1915 fire loss is chargeable 
directly against the shingle roof hazard. A large percentage 
of the “adjoining” losses occur because the shingle roof 
ignites so readily. Twenty-eight percent of the fires during 
1915 were caused by sparks alighting on the shingle roof. 
The general use of the incombustible roof will do more to 
cause a reduction in the number of fires and lessen the 
danger of conflagration than any other practice. Indiana 
cities are urged to adopt the model roof covering ordinance 
which can be found on page 53 of this report. 

The ‘‘model roof covering ordinance’’ referred to 
above is as follows: 

Secrion 1. There is hereby established a fire limits or 
district which shall embrace all the territory in the corpo- 
rate limits of said city of ——_————.._No building, or part 
of any building or structure in said fire limits shall after 
the first day of ——————— be covered with wood shingles ; 
provided that, if any roof is damaged not more than 20 
percent from any cause, such damaged portion of such roof 
may be repaired with the same kind of roofing as the undam- 
aged part of such roof. 

Section 2. Any roof or part of any roof in said fire 
limits, covered or repaired in violation of any provision of 
this ordinance, is hereby declared to be a public nuisance, 
and each day such building shall remain in said unlawful 
condition shall constitute a separate offense, and the owner 
or person in control of such building shall be subject to fine 
and punishment as provided in Section 4 

An unexplained incident that followed the making 
public of the report is that a few days afterward news- 
papers in the small towns in many parts of Indiana be- 
gan to publish the State fire marshal’s attack on the 
shingle roof. It has not been learned who was interested 
to such an extent in that part of the report as to circu- 
late press stories to all parts of the State. All of the 
newspaper articles published were worded alike, show- 
ing that they came from the same source, 


Another unexplained feature of the report is that on 
the same page in which Longley declares that ‘‘a large 
percentage of the ‘adjoining’ losses occur because the 
shingle roof ignites so readily’’ he points out that the 
number of buildings fired from adjoining structures in 
1915 was 48 percent less than in 1914, although the lum- 
ber trade had heard of no widespread ‘‘ reforms’? during 
the last year to eliminate the shingle roof, which Long- 
ley declares is the cause of such a great fire hazard. 

In other words, after the Indiana State fire marshal 
declares that a large percent of the adjoining fire losses 
occur because the ‘‘shingle roof ignites so easily,’’ he 
said: 

The number of buildings fired from adjoining burning 
structures in 1915 is 48 percent less and the loss from these 
fires 65 percent less than in 1914. 

Mr. Longley, however, attributes this decreased loss to 
structures adjoining fired buildings to ‘‘fire department 
efficiency,’’ and he does not call attention to the fact that 
more shingle roofs were in use in Indiana in 1915 than 
there were the previous year. Despite the increased use of 
shingle roofs, the fire loss in Indiana in 1915 was $5,734,- 
865, or $2,192,071 less than the loss of 1914, according 
to the figures published in the same annual report of the 
State fire marshal’s department which contains the at- 
tack on the shingle roof. 





HEARING EXPOSES PURPOSE OF ORDINANCE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 7.—A hearing was held last 
Monday before the committee of the city council regard- 
ing the proposed extension of the city fire limits covered 
by an ordinance introduced by Councilman Rolfe. The 
following points were developed: ‘ 

1. That Councilman Rolfe is in the building supply busi- 


ness and that in introducing the ordinance he is furthering 
his own interests. 


2. That there is no public sentiment in his ward for 
the measure and that there is every indication that the 
builders’ supply interests are the real promoters. 


3. That under the provisions of the ordinance it is pro- 
posed to run the fire district to the city limits and to in- 
clude stretches of unoccupied territory where the streets 
are no more than country roads and bear only rural 
traffic. 

According to Secretary J. V. O’Brien, of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers, the whole argument presented 
for the ordinance was so lacking in good sense that it 
does not seem possible for it to pass. It is interesting. 
however, as an evidence of the activity of the brick and 
cement people. . 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


4 Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 
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HAS MANY WAYS TO REDUGE COST 


Time-Saving Equipment Installed by South Carolina 
Company—Twenty-nine Years in One Place 


ALCALD, S. C. 

When the ‘‘Alderman Special,’’ as the grocery drum- 
mers facetiously call it, stopped in the middle of a big 

black swamp to take on water, the representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, leaning out of the sky-blue coach 
window, saw an unusual sight. Instead of the customary 
water tank leaking all over the right of way and its ad- 
joining pumping plant, with steam up all the time and a 
fireman-engineer in attendance, there was nothing visible 
but a piece of cast iron pipe sticking up out of the creek 
bed and a little wooden box lying on the ground alongside. 

With much noisy fussing from somewhere within its 
mechanism and a great sputtering of wood smoke and 
sparks without, the locomotive jockeyed itself into a posi- 
tion where the boiler tank and the top of the cast iron 
pipe were in alignment. In a twinkling the fireman at- 
tached a canvas spout to the cast iron pipe and a steam 
hose to the little wooden box. The live steam from the 
locomotive set in motion the little pump inside the box, 
which one might have carried away in a traveling grip, 
and the spring-fed stream below straightway began to 
empty itself into the locomotive’s boiler tank through 
the cast iron pipe. 

It does not take much of a mathematician to figure out 
the very sizeable amount of money that this single contriv- 
ance alone saves to the owners of the Alcalu Railroad. 
This method of watering engines is cited merely because it 
is just one of many practical devices that D. W. Al- 
derman and his two sons have installed throughout their 
large sawmill operation here, each of which tends to widen 
the gap between the cost of manufacture and the selling 
price of lumber. D. W. Alderman is a past master in 
the art of inventing ways and means of reducing the cost 
of making lumber and his two sons are chips off the old 
block. The result is that there are many unique features 
connected with the operatien of this plant of the D. W. 
Alderman & Sons Company that can not be found in other 
sawmill operations, at least to any extent. 

One of these is the unique method of delivering logs 
to the saws. Being a strictly rail delivery system there 
is no log pond connected with this sawmill. The log 
chute reaches down to the convergence of a double track 
of standard logging railroad. This chute itself is fitted 
with a corresponding line of trackage. The loaded log 
ears are pulled, one by one, up this chute by means of a 
steel cable attached to a drum within the mill, and the 
whole load is dumped directly upon the log deck, after 
which the empty car is shunted down a Y track to join 
its fellows. 

This operation is simplicity itself and in twenty-nine 
years, D. W. Alderman stated, the log deck has never been 
empty for a minute. There is an endless procession of 
loaded log cars traveling up into the maw of the mill and 
another endless procession of empties moving down again. 
Log trains are continually plying between the woods and 
the mill and it is not infrequent to see a train composed 
of as many as seventy-five loaded cars. There is one 
regular passenger train each way in service on the Alcalu 
Railroad but this schedule is in no wise allowed to inter- 
fere with the operation of the log trains. This ‘‘ Alder- 
man Special’? is made up of two sky-blue coaches that 
are electrically lighted from current supplied by the loco- 
motive. 

This Acalu Railroad has itself grown from a small be- 
ginning to a standard gage line 33 miles long, extending 
from the little sawmill town of Alcalu to Olanta, in a 
northeasterly direction. Branching off of this main line 
are several spurs of logging railroad extending into the 
timber. Small towns have sprung up along the right of 
way of the main line and this has developed a lively and 
profitable commerce. In this connection it is noteworthy 
that one of the largest cypress operations in the South- 
east, the Black River Cypress Company, has just located 














MILL OF THE D. W. ALDERMAN & SONS COMPANY AT 
ALCALJD, §. C. 


on the Alcalu Railroad at the brand new sawmill town of 
Gable. 

In the way of timber a curious situation presents itself. 
The D. W. Alderman & Sons Company has been saw- 
milling in this one place for twenty-nine years and today 
enjoys the unique distinction of having more virgin tim- 
ber than it ever had before—more than 350,000,000 feet. 
This timber lies in the counties of Lee, Clarendon, Wil- 
liamsburg, Florence and Sumpter. At present the com- 
pany is logging the timber in Williamsburg and Florence 
counties. It is high quality yellow pine and general 
hardwoods. The specialty of the operation is known as 
‘¢ Alderman’s Rock Gum Flooring.’’ The product is sold 
almost as rapidly as it is manufactured and the company 
rarely has more than several million feet of dry stock on 
hand. 

The house of Alderman was started without a dollar. 
D. W. Alderman had been a successful operator of small 
sawmills in a small way in North Carolina, but he was 
obliged to borrow a few thousand dollars from a good 
friend to start his present business twenty-nine years ago. 





CHARLES P. GABLE, GABLE, 8. C.; 
President Black River Cypress Company 


The business ran along for four or five years making 
money under the name of D. W. Alderman, when Mr, 
Alderman took in a partner, A. E. Colwell, who remained 
with the business for four years. Then R. J. Alderman, a 
son, came out of college and went into his father’s busi- 
ness. Presently another son, P. R. Alderman, came along 
and joined forces with his father and brother. Today 
the personnel of the company is as follows: President, 
D. W. Alderman; treasurer, R. J. Alderman; secretary 
and sales manager, P. R. Alderman. 

D. W. Alderman enjoys the distinction of being the 
first man to ship kiln-dried shortleaf or any graded pine 
lumber to the northern markets. As an early North Caro- 
lina operator he had the first dry kiln and the first planer, 
Both were primitive affairs, especially the planer. In 
those days nobody knew much about a planer machine 
and Mr. Alderman was obliged to send to Philadelphia 
for a man who could operate this single machine, paying 
him a salary fabulous for those times. 

The present plant, now operating day and night, con. 
sists of a band mill and an 8-foot horizontal resaw. The 
capacity is 100,000 feet a day. The planer has a like 
capacity. 

Although D. W. Alderman is well along in years he is 
active in the business and is at his desk when the whistle 
blows in the morning and he stays there until the clos- 
ing whistle at dusk. 





NEW SAWMILL TOWN FORMED 


Is Center of Operations of Black River Lumber Com- 
pany, Manufacturing Cypress 


GABLE, 8. C. 

In the timbered fastness of South Carolina another 
brand new sawmill town has lately sprung into existence. 
Its name is Gable. There is no need to look for this town 
on any map because it is not there—yet. But it will be 
in the next issue, for a postal inspector was here the 
other day looking around this mushroom community with 
its humming sawmill and its yellow board houses and he 
straightway made a recommendation to his department 
that ‘‘the town of Gable, S. C., be and the same is 
herein ordered.’’ 

The town derives its name from its founder and father, 
Charles P. Gable, a cypress manufacturer par excellence, 
better known in the Louisiana brakes than he is yet on 
the east coast. The foundation of Mr. Gable’s abundant 
knowledge of lumber in general and cypress in particular 
was laid when he was a youngster in knee pants. At the 
age of 13 he began working in a sawmill at Estabutchie, 
Miss. For six years he stayed on the job, doing all man- 
ner of work and acquiring a general smattering of saw- 
mill knowledge. Then he went with the Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Company, at Lutcher, La., first as a mill- 
wright and then as a foreman. - At the end of three years, 
during which time he added vastly to his store of sawmill 
knowledge, he went with the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cy- 
press Company, at Donner, La., where he remained for 
fifteen years. This simple statement is sufficient to qual- 
ify Mr. Gable in the minds of any cypress lumberman 
who may not know of him. Last year Mr. Gable organ- 
ized the Black River Cypress Company, which has just 
begun to operate at this point. 

The town of Gable, the center of the company’s opera- 
tions, lies a little more than one mile south of Sardinia, 
on the Alcalu Railroad, in the heart of one of the rich- 
est cypress sections in South Carolina. The timber lies 
in what is known as the swamps of Dials Bay and 
Black River, the operation taking the name of the latter. 
Experts who have seen this timber make the unqualified 
statement that it can not be excelled. In the immediate 
tract which comprises the company’s present holdings !s 
approximately 200,000,000 feet of virgin timber, with 
more to be had when the need arises. This is in the 
counties of Sumpter and Clarendon. To log this timber 











(LEFT)—MILL OF BLACK RIVER CYPRESS COMPANY AT GABLE, &. C. 








(CENTER)—MODERN RAIL EQUIPMENT AT BLACK RIVER MILL. 
UNLOADING SLABS DIRECT INTO CARS FROM MILL 
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Mr. Gable has bought the best equipment obtainable. 
For about six miles he uses the main line of the Alcalu 
Railroad. At present he is cutting timber along a stretch 
of two miles of logging railroad, jutting off from the 
main line. Although the new mill has been cutting for 
about a month the ‘‘right of way’’ logs now coming to 
the mill do not resemble this class of timber at all but 
look like selected logs. ; : 

The sawmill is a substantial board structure, with a 
single band and resaw, eapable of cutting 65,000 feet a 
day. Mr. Gable built this mill under his own personal 
supervision, putting into it the vast store of practical 
knowledge that he acquired by many years’ of close ap- 
plication to the sawmill business. To say that Mr. Gable 
is thoroughly satisfied with this mill is perhaps as good 
4 recommendation as can be spoken of it.. There is a well 
equipped machine shop in conjunction and a planer will 
be erected at once. $ f 

Mr. Gable has paid particular attention to laying out 
this sawmill town which bears his name. The streets are 
broad and symmetrical and the type of houses that he is 
erecting is above the average. The houses are provided 
with all modern conveniences, bath fixtures, electric 


lights, running water etc. There is an exceptional ar- 
tesian well on the place. 

The officers of the Black River Cypress Company are 
as follows: President and general manager, Charles P. 
Gable; vice president, H. B. Hewes; secretary, A. G. 
Gearheard; treasurer, L. W. Gilbert; directors, R. H. 
Downman, H. B. Hewes, C. P. Gable, L. W. Gilbert and 
A. G. Gearheard. With such a well known galaxy of tal- 
ent and capital the success of the new mill is assured in 
advance. 


BUSY MILL HAS ENVIABLE LOCATION 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 

When C. W. Kirby drew his money out of a New York 
State bank some ‘twenty odd years ago, packed up his 
earthly belongings and went down into Dixieland to a 
new field of endeavor, the North lost and the South 
gained a top-notch planing mill man. Probably of more 
value than all of his worldly possessions, Mr. Kirby car- 
ried with him at that time a wealth of experience, gained 
in large part by many years’ connection with the Pull- 
man Car Company. In 1903, with William McKay, he 
organized the Kirby Planing Mill Company, with head- 





quarters at Thomasville, a concern which has achieved an 
enviable reputation throughout the trade. 

For the quick collection and distribution of rough and 
dressed lumber the Kirby Planing Mill Company is 
admirably located and well equipped. First of all, the 
company owns and controls a large tract of timber in 
southern Georgia and northern Florida which insures a 
long life to the operation, despite the fact that the com- 
pany has been steadily cutting for more than a dozen 
years. The sawmill is located at Boston, on the main 
line of the Atlantic Coast Line railroad, while the gen- 
eral offices and planing mill, at Thomasville, have in addi- 
tion to the main line of this road, the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic Railroad. 

The sawmill at Boston is supplied direct by the com- 
pany’s own logging road which taps the timber with a 
main line 14 miles long, with spurs leading to the various 
cuttings. The same road also supplies the boards from 
the sawmill to the planer at Thomasville, where a large 
stock of dressed lumber is constantly carried on hand. 
The sawmill has a daily capacity of 40,000 feet and the 
planer 25,000 feet. The timber is among the finest long 
and shortleaf in the State. 





ATTORNEY DISCUSSES FOREST MILLS INSURANCE CLAIM 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 26. 

Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

Your publication has devoted considerable space to the 
efforts being made by the Forest Mills of British Colum- 
bia and the Canadian Bank of Commerce to collect for a 
fire loss under certain policies of insurance issued by 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange. While containing no 
direct assertions of misconduct, your article of May 6, 
largely consisting of statements by the manager of the 
exchange, is filled with implied reflections upon the con- 
duct of the Forest Mills. We trust that your columns are 
open to a statement in its behalf. 

First, the Forest Mills has never questioned the honor 
or integrity of the president of the exchange or of its 
directorate. No other corporate directorate that it knows 
of can show names more honored and respected than those 
of C. C. Bronson, J. H. Bloedel, C. E. Patten and J. C. 
Branober of Seattle, and the other directors are reputed 
to be among the most honored citizens of their respective 
communities. As for the president of the exchange, 
Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, it will suffice to say that 
with more than $170,000 at stake the Forest Mills and 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce on April 3 of this year 
offered in writing to choose one man from any three to be 
named by Mr. Griggs and unqualifiedly to submit to this 
man the determination of the entire controversy. Surely 
this was no empty compliment. It was a testimonial to 
Mr. Griggs’ integrity backed by a $170,000 guaranty. 

By entering the ultra vires plea in the Canadian courts 
the manager of the exchange has, however, made its direc- 
tors say to the Forest Mills substantially this: ‘‘We 
have recognized you as a member of our association for 
years, we have received your premiums for years, we 
have accepted your protection for years, and have 
repeatedly accepted your money to rebuild our de- 
stroyed mills, but now that yours has been destroyed 
we will seize upon a technical construction of the laws 
of British Columbia to repudiate our obligations. Al- 
though you have helped us bear our losses, you may now 
bear your own.’’ 

The officers of the Canadian Bank and of the Forest 
Mills have never believed that the president and directors 
of the exchange were really responsible for the submis- 
sion of that plea. Nor can they now believe that it is 
still made the real defense of the exchange with their 
knowledge and consent. On the contrary, they believe 
that the president and directors have been deceived and 
are now being deceived. For this belief there appears to 
be abundant reason. 

Since the suits were begun in this State the manager of 
the exchange has issued a circular to its subscribers and 
directors. We quote from your own quotation in your 
article of May 6 as follows: 

‘In this connection wish to state, however, that Lum- 
bermen’s Indemnity Exchange is willing to recognize a 
moral obligation, and also willing to waive a technical 
construction of the contract. * * *’? 

This statement tends to convey the idea to subscribers 
and directors that the ultra vires plea has been aban- 
doned, and for that reason is most misleading. It is 
true that this plea has not been entered in the Washing- 
ton suits, but it is still the real defense of the exchange. 
Its Canadian attorneys have refused to permit the ac- 
tions thereto to be discontinued. Its local attorneys have 
pleaded the pendency of those suits as a bar to the fur- 
ther proseeution of the suits here. (See record in causes 
Nos. 39566 and 39567, Superior Court of Pierce County.) 
To put it in language a layman can understand, the pres- 
ent position of the exchange is just this: We will never 
allow you to litigate this matter, except in the Canadian 
Suits. So as a matter of fact, while appearing not to 
rely upon the defense of ultra vires it in fact does, in that 
it insists on trying the suits in Canada, where that plea 
has not been withdrawn. To put it in another way, 
while the exchange has not pleaded ultra vires here, it re- 
fuses to allow the suits to be tried here, or anywhere else 
than in Canada, where it does plead ultra vires. ; 

We quote another statement from the manager’s cir- 
cular as reported in your article, which shows that he has 
not heen frank with the directors and subscribers: 

; The fire loss of the Forest Mills was investigated for 
the account of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange by 
Vo Burns? International Detective. Agency and also by 
“ing djusters appointed by this office to assist. The evi- 
ae obtained in these investigations was such that the 

card of trustees of the organization was unanimous in 


the view that the claim was not entitled to the slightest 
consideration. * * *’’ 

One might well inquire in passing why then it was 
necessary for the manager to alarm all the inter-insurers 
of the country and violate all traditions of American 
business honor by entering and insisting upon the plea 
of ultra vires. But this is aside from the main point. 

The officers of the Forest Mills are constrained to be- 
lieve that the manager and his detectives have deceived 
the directors, as they deceived the Insurance Department 
of British Columbia, into thinking that they had evidence 
that the Forest Mills people fired their own property. 
Acting upon the representations of the manager and his 
Burns’ detectives the Provincial Government, some six 
months after the fire, conducted a thorough and search- 
ing investigation at which the manager was represented 
by most able Canadian counsel. 

The following is a literal transcript of the conclusion 
of Commissioner Shoebotham, as may be determined by 
comparing it with the original on file in the office of 
Ernest F. Gunther, superintendent of insurance, Parlia- 
ment Building, Victoria, B. C.: 

‘¢Before concluding my report I would like to state 
that the necessity for this inquiry was in considerable 
measure due to the reports made from time to time by 
the detective operatives who were engaged by the insur- 
ance companies to ascertain the cause and origin of these 
fires, and I have no hesitation in saying that in every 
instance the information which they suggested could be 
obtained from witnesses by whom it could be given re- 
sulted in failure, so far as the most searching examina- 
tion and cross-examination of the witnesses called was 
concerned. 

‘*T would like also to say that the officials of the For- 
est Mills of British Columbia (Ltd.) placed every facil- 
ity in the way of this commission for obtaining all and 
every information in their power, and submitted them- 
selves for the fullest examination at the hands of counsel 
for the insurance companies. 

‘*T may also add that Mr. R. F. Johnston, the Burns’ 
operative who had charge of the investigation on behalf 
of the Burns’ Detective Agency, in the interest of the 
Insurance Companies was placed upon the stand and 
examined by Mr. E, P. Davis, K.C., and in his examina- 
tion admitted that after making the fullest inquiries as 
far as he was personally concerned, and from his infor- 
mation from the operatives acting under his instruc- 
tions, he was unable to point the finger of suspicion upon 
either the general manager of the company, its assistant 
general manager, or any other official or employee of 
the company. I can not, however, close my report with- 
out referring to the evidence of Jennie Corrente and two 
Japs, Y. Irazawa and U. Nakamura. The witness Jennie 
Corrente stated that she had been approached by a 
female detective who it seems offered to her that if she 
would state that she knew who cut the hose there was 
a thousand dollars in it for her, and that she protested 
she knew nothing about it and would not make any such 
statement. 

‘*So far as the two Japs were concerned, whilst their 
evidence was not very coherent they still are positive 
in their assertion that one of the detectives engaged in 
investigating the cause of these fires had made offers 
of a large amount to them and to one other of their com- 
patriots if they would swear they had set the fires at the 
request of the mill people, and at the same time assurance 
of protection would be given if they would do it. This 
proposition to them they rejected and gave information 
of the fact to the superintendent of the mill company, 
and as a matter of fact one of the Japs, Irazawa, made a 
declaration which is filed in these proceedings as ex- 
hibit 20. 

‘<Whilst if these inducements were made they failed 
in their purpose, still it is to be regretted that the offi- 
cials or employees of any agency would resort to such 
means in endeavoring to place responsibility upon the 
shoulders of innocent people. 

‘*T am submitting with this my report a transcript of 
the evidence taken, as well as some twenty exhibits filed 
during the course of the inquiry, to which exhibits I did 
not deem it necessary to make any specific reference, as 
the evidence left me in no doubt as to what my report 
would have to be. 

‘¢T desire to state, in submitting my report, that the 
presence of counsel, Messrs. Davis, K.C., Taylor, K.C., 
McCarter, Housser and Farris, assured a complete ex- 


amination and cross-examination of the several witnesses 
called; and I think every means of obtaining the cause 
and origin of the Comaplix fire was exhausted by them. 

“‘T regret therefore to have to submit that the cause 
and origin of the fire and by whom set still remains a 
mystery. 

‘* All of which is respectfully submitted. 

‘*(Signed) T. B. SHorsoTHam, 
‘¢ Commissioner.’ 

There were seventeen insurance companies interested 
in this loss. The defense of arson was open to all of 
them, the defense of ultra vires to but one. After the 
above report they all met their obligations but that one, 
the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange. These circum- 
stances clearly demonstrate that it is upon the ultra vires 
defense that its manager really relies. His insistence 
that the matter be tried out only in Canada can leave no 
doubt on the matter. Stripped of its disguises, his policy 
is simply one of repudiation. 

That this will not be the policy of the exchange when 
its officers, directors and subscribers become fully in- 
formed in the premises goes without saying. Although 
they are now held out to the world by their manager as 
repudiators of their obligations they are not repudiators, 
nor are they men who will permit the circulation in their 
names of a charge of gross crime against their fellow 
Canadian lumbermen and then refuse them a chance to 
disprove it by kicking them out of court on a technicality. 
Those who are concerned for the system of inter-insurance 
as well as those who are concerned for the larger interests 
of our national business honor need nave no fear but that, 
in the end, the just and reasonable demand of the Forest 
Mills for a trial on the merits will be granted. 

J. S. Rosinson, 
Of Counsel for Forest Mills and Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 


TOWN NEEDS LUMBER COMPANY 


LAKE HAMILTON, F'LA., June 5.—H. R. Mosnat, secre- 
tary of the Lake Hamilton Board of Trade, says that the 
town greatly needs a lumber yard, and that there is a 
splendid opening here for selling lumber and builders 
hardware as several new houses will soon be built. This 
town, which is only three years old, is progressive and 
growing. Already more than 3,000 acres of young citrus 
groves have been set out and there are from 15,000 to 
20,000 more acres of suitable land near here. The town 
is on the Atlantic Coast Line Railway, has a school, 
electric lights, telephone etc., to say nothing of a splendid 
climate, fine water, many beautiful lakes, rolling hills 
and delightful recreation facilities. Polk county, in 
which the town is situated, has just voted out a bond 
issue of $1,500,000 for more than 200 miles of sheet 
asphalt highways and Lake Hamilton will be on the 
Scenic Highlands Route of the Dixie Highway. 

The settlers are a fine class of enterprising northern 
people. Mr. Mosnat says that special inducements will 
be offered to a lumber yard and builders hardware busi- 
ness and that a man should have a capital of about 
$10,000 in order to handle the proposition properly. A 
site can be secured where a railway spur can be put in. 
Lake Hamilton is the Eastern terminus of the Twenty 
Lakes Boat Course, connecting about 100 miles of water- 
ways through beautiful fresh water lakes. 








STATEMENT OF SHIPMENTS SHOWS IMPROVE- 
MENT 


Sr. Lours, Mo., June 6.—The following is the statement 
of the lumber receipts’ and shipments for May of this 
year and for the same month last year. it will be seen 
that the statement shows a most gratifying improvement 
in the last month over the corresponding month of last 
year: 





Receipts Cars 
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Tue furniture of the Hotel Claremont, Oakland, Cal., 
is made exclusively of eucalyptus wood, It is of mission 
style, in silver grey finish. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








SOUTHEASTERN LUMBER CASE HEARD 


Arguments Presented in Two-Day Hearing Involving 
Proposed Increases on Pine and Hardwoods 


[Bx ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission Friday and Saturday listened to a vigorous 
presentation of both sides of I. & S. No. 745, popularly 
known as ‘‘ Southeastern Lumber,’’ involving proposed in- 
creases in yellow pine and hardwood rates from south- 
eastern and Mississippi Valley territory. 

Consolidated with this big case were I. & S. No. 775— 
‘‘Tumber to the Northwest,’’ involving proposed increases 
from Helena, Ark., and Memphis, Tenn., and the delta 
section to the Northwest, and three complaints filed jointly 
by lumber shippers interested in the same general situ- 
ation. These are No. 8528, Kraetzer Cured Lumber Com- 
pany et al. vs. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley et al.; No. 
8529, Lamb-Fish Lumber Company et al. vs. Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley, and No. 8530, James E. Stark & Co. 
et al. vs. Illinois Central et al. 

Nelson W. Proctor, Charles J. Rixey, jr., and A. M. 
Bull appeared for the railroads, with Thomas Bond ap- 
pearing independently for the Frisco system in justifica- 
tion of the proposed increases from Memphis and Helena 
to Western Trunk Line territory. 

John R. Walker and J. V. Norman represented the 
shippers in the southeastern and Mississippi Valley terri- 
tories, the former appearing primarily for the yellow 
pine interests and the latter on behalf of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association. : 

R. C. Fulbright entered an appearance for the Kirby 
Lumber Company and the Industrial Lumber Company, 
operating in the southwestern blanket, as interveners, and 
O. P. Gothlin for the Theo. Kuntz Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, consumer of logs. 

Members of the commission manifested keen interest 
in the issues involved, frequently interrupting counsel 
to ask questions. Six and one-half hours were set aside 
for the presentation of the consolidated cases. 

Mr. Walker entered a vigorous and emphatic protest 
against the proposal of the carriers to advance all yellow 
pine rates from the Southeast to Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory in addition to increasing the rates on cot- 
tonwood and gum. Inasmuch as the lumber traffic moves 
through all Ohio River crossings, he contended, there is 
no reason for increasing all the through rates by the 
amount of the increase that has been allowed by the 
commission in the proportional rates to Cairo. 

Mr. Walker called attention to the fact that from the 
entire Mississippi Valley territory not a single shipper 
protested against the rate increases covered in I. & 8. 
No. 520. The reason was that they had been informed 
by the railroads that through rates would not be increased 
and were willing to have the local rates to the crossings 
boosted a bit. He said: 

By an adroit piece of strategy during the progress of No. 
520 before the commission the railroads indicated that they 
contemplated proposing advances in the through rates. At 
that time the allowance of an advance in the rate to Cairo 
from the Southeast seemed not unlikely. So the railroads 


threw out a hostage to fortune which they are now seeking 
to take advantage of. 


Disputes Construction of Commission’s Opinion 


Mr. Walker disputed the construction of the commis- 
sion’s opinion by the carriers to mean that the commis- 
sion recognized that through rates to Central Freight 
Association territory would be advanced. He declared 
that the reference to through rates in that decision was 
merely a statement of fact as. mentioned by the carriers. 

Mr. Walker referred at some length to the decisions 
in the Tift and Central Yellow Pine Association cases, 
the readjustment of fourth section violations on lumber 
from the Southeast to the Ohio River crossings and inter- 
mediate points, the Ohio River lumber rate complaints 
and No. 520, attempting to show that the commission’s 
findings in those cases did not accept the idea that the 
through rates depended upon the rates to the river. He 
said that there is a very definite and well-understood 
distinction between a basing rate and a proportional rate, 
and said further: 

It is evident that the commission does not believe this 
matter has been prejudged or it would not have suspended 
the tariffs. This fact should dispose of the assumption of 
the carriers that the case has been prejudged. The shippers 
offered to submit this issue upon the basis of the record in 
No. 520, but the carriers declined. 


Whether the suspension order is vacated as to the 
proportional rates, Mr. Walker said, is a matter of in- 
difference to the southeastern shippers. That would be 
a tariff maneuver of no importance. 

In pointing out how unfair are fhe suspended tariffs 
from his point of view, he told the commission that several 
of the Ohio River crossings are in Central Freight Associ- 
ation territory and practically all of the southern trunk- 
lines involved run over into Central Freight Association 
territory, so that they already have received considerable 
benefit in the way of rate increases under the 5 percent 
case. 

He insisted that if the advances now proposed by the 
carriers are put into effect some Central Freight Associ- 
ation points on the Ohio River will not be in proper re- 
lationship with other points in the same territory. 

Mr. Walker told the commission that the Louisville 
& Nashville has never regarded the combination theory 





of rates sufficient to warrant it in reducing local rates. 
It used to have no rate to Cairo. At present some Louis- 
ville & Nashville points have local rates to Cairo, and yet 
that road is proposing in this proceeding to increase all 
the through rates to Central Freight Association territory 
because the rates of other roads to Cairo have been 
raised. Mr. Walker added that most of the Louisville 
& Nashville’s through lumber traffic moves to Cincin- 
nati and Louisville. The direct logical route for most 
of the southeastern lumber, he said, is through the upper 
river crossings to Central Freight Association points. 
He said: 

At present the combination rate from Mississippi Valley 
territory to Chicago is 25 cents per 100 pounds, whereas the 
through rate is 24% cents. It is now proposed to make the 


nega 25% cents, or a half cent higher than the combina- 
on. 


Would Increase Shippers’ Burden 


Mr. Walker commented with spirit upon the railroads 
‘furging the cause of the lumber rehandlers at the Ohio 
River crossings.’’ He emphasized the statement in his 
brief that the approval of the carriers to increase rates 
on yellow pine from % to 1 cent to the Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
district and 1 cent to Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, with an increase on cottonwood and gum up to 5 
cents per 100 pounds, would add a burden of one-half to 
three-quarters of a million dollars to the annual burden 
of the southeastern shippers. 

Counsel for the shippers referred to the argument of 
the railroad attorneys that the basis for the existing 
rates was established by the commission in 1903, and said: 

Since that date there has been a general lowering of the 
level of the intrastate rates of these respondents, and the 
average receipts per ton per mile of the southeastern lines, 
taken as a whole on all of their earnings, have decreased 
considerably during this time. On the other hand these 
lumber rates have remained as high as in 1903, and, in 


fact, =n only recently increased from % to nine-tenths of 
a cent. 

One change which has occurred since 1903 and which 
suggests a reduction rather than an increase in rates is the 
fact that a much larger proportion of the a ape now 
moving to Central Freight Association territory is now made 
in box cars which, to a very considerable extent, return 
under load, than in 1903, when the bulk of the movement 
was in flat cars, which almost without exception returned 
and still return empty. 


Attorney Norman, on behalf of the Hardwood associa- 
tion, also said numerous spicy things in discussing the 
proposal of the carriers to ‘‘increase the burden of the 
shippers in the Southeast.’? Taking up the rates from 
Memphis and from the Alabama & Vicksburg line, Mr. 
Norman said that the additions to the rates proposed in 
the pending cases amount in some instances to 20 percent 
for the southern lines. On cottonwood and gum, he in- 
sisted, they amount to as much as 32 percent. He said: 

One effect of the rates proposed would be to make the 
rates east of the river, mileage considered, higher than the 
lumber rates west of the river. 

He conceded that in No. 520 the commission said that 
rates east of the Mississippi River might be increased 
to the Ohio River by not over 1 cent per 100 pounds in 
certain cases, and said: 

The proposition now is to increase all the through rates 
1 cent. The grouping in the pending case is entirely differ- 
ent from that in No. 520 and the rates approved in the lat- 
ter case are not used or proposed to be used in constructing 
the rates involved in this case. Seventy-five percent of the 


movement of lumber that will be affected by the pending 
cases occurs on routes not covered in No. 520 


Attacks Basing Rates 


Mr. Norman characterized as false the ‘‘reasoning and 
premises’’ used by the railroads in raising the southern 
hardwood through rates. He attacked the basing rates to 
the Ohio River, declaring that there is ‘‘no system in the 
present or proposed method.’’ 

Mr. Norman advocated a new grouping on hardwood 
rates from the section south of Memphis that would 
correspond with the grouping fixed by the commission 
in the suspension case involving southbound lumber ship- 
ments from this section to New Orleans. One group, he 
said, should extend from Memphis to the line of the 
Southern Railway and the other to the Alabama & Vicks- 
burg line, and continued: 


The shipping public has suffered by the fact that the 
Illinois Central owns the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. The 
Illinois Central has Memphis bottled up completely. The 
lumber movement at Memphis it has held up completely 
under transit arrangements. The railroad has made Mem- 
phis a non-competitive point, practically inland. It con- 
trols the water front at Memphis. Having eliminated car- 
rier competition and water competition, the Illinois Central 
now proposes to raise the rates. 


Mr. Norman declared that there is no good reason for 
increasing the ratés on hardwood to Central Freight As- 
sociation and other territories. He said the effort is to 
put hardwood rates east of the Mississippi River on a 
higher basis than those west. of the river, and added: 


Many mills west of the river are closed or in the hands 
of receivers as a result of rate changes, plus exclusion 
from export markets. 

Sixty percent of the hardwood movement east of the 
river is age Up_until now gum producers have been on 
an equality with Group 4 points west of the river. A 10- 
cent rate has prevailed in both instances. Now it is pro- 
posed to establish rates of 12 and 14 cents from east 
of the river. 

As long as rates are all made on Ohio River combina- 
tions the South is bound to continue a tributary prov- 


‘ince. Raw materials will continue to be drawn from the 


South, manufactured in the North and shipped back in 
finished form. 


On behalf of the Kirby Lumber Company and the 
Industrial Lumber Company, Mr. Fulbright said he did 
not seek to justify or attack the suspended rates. Under 





——, 


the present adjustment, he said, he believed the Southwest 
is discriminated against. He said the Kirby compan 
fears it will be placed at an undue disadvantage if the 
present system of basing rates is disturbed. Mr. Py. 
bright contended that the southwestern lumbermen hayg 
had to pay from 50 to 60 cents per 1,000 feet more for 
getting their product on the market in Central Freight 
Association territory than the southeastern mills haye 
paid. If the commission does not grant the increages 
from the Southeast the Kirby company ‘‘will have to 
fight the southwestern rates.’’ 

Mr. Gothlin said his client protests against the proposal 
of the carriers to increase rates on logs from the South. 
east to Cleveland. The present rate is 25.8 cents per 100 
pounds and the proposed rate 29 cents. He said the 
proposition to readjust the rates ‘‘is merely a plea for 
permission to install rates that will enable profitable 
earnings to be made from roundabout routings. Cairo 
is not a natural routing or rate basing point. The pro. 
posed increase in rates would be a great hardship to my 
client.’? 

Carriers Declare Proposed Rates Justified 


Counsel for the carriers insisted that the proposed new 
adjustment from southeastern and Mississippi Valley 
territory is fully justified in its decision in No. 520. Both 
Attorney Proctor and Attorney Rixey quoted at length 
from the commission’s opinion in that in support of the 
increases now under suspension. Mr. Rixey said: 

It was the purpose of the carriers to advance the through 

rates at the time the rates up to Ohio River crossings 
were advanced. The through rates were not advanced 
then for the sole reason that the time in which to pre 
are the tariffs was too short. The commission granted 
ncreases up to the river. Our -intention to increase the 
through rates was made clear in the hearing in No. 520 
and is known to the commission, which recognized the 
fact in its opinion in that case. 

The commission approved a 1-cent proportional increase to 
Cairo, Evansville, Louisville and Cincinnati and the car. 
riers announced their policy would be to increase through 
rates in accordance with the commission’s findings. et 
we are told that the commission did not intend that through 
rates should be increased in accordance with those propor- 
tionals, and, forsooth, the commission did not know the facts, 
A fair construction of the decision, especially as affectin 
rates from the Southeast, must mean an advance in through 
rates. From Mississippi Valley points rates to the crossings 
or beyond are not different than to Cairo proper. They were 
never established or maintained as local rates, but for the 
purpose of moving yellow pine lumber through the gateways, 

In the two and one-half hours allotted them for argn- 
ment counsel for the carriers went into the present and 
proposed rate adjustments in great detail. Mr. Proctor 
dwelt at length on the point that the earnings of the 
carriers operating in the Southeast are much lower than 
those operating in the Southwest and in other territories. 
He traced the history of the southeastern yellow pine and 
hardwood rates and Jaid great stress on the statement 
that the present ‘‘very low rates’’ were established for 
the purpose of providing a market for southeastern lum- 
ber, and not because they were reasonable or profitable. 
He informed the commission that in some instances car- 
riers are barely holding their own and in a few cases 
the lumber rates do not enable’ them to do even that. 

In reply to complainants’ charge that it is illogical to 
base rates on Cairo, counsel for the railroads insisted 
that Cairo was made a basing point because competition 
there made it absolutely necessary. Mr. Rixey said: 

Even under the suspended rates there is a difference of 3 
cents in favor of shippers in 12- and 13-cent territory, com- 
pared with shippers on the west side to Cairo and Thebes. 

In numerous instances each side challenged the figures 
and the correctness of maps placed in the briefs of the 
other as exhibits. Mr. Rixey said: 

We are told that the old low cottonwood and gum rates 
should be used as an argument to reduce other hardwood 
rates, notwithstanding the commission’s decision that it is 
proper to place cottonwood and gum on the same basis as 
other hardwood. The commission said there is no reason 
why different rates should be applied. Hardwood is pro- 
duced on the waterways, so the adjustment was forced to a 
low level by water competition. 

For the Frisco railroad Mr. Bond argued that ample 
justification exists for allowing higher rates on lumber 
from Memphis, Helena and points in the delta section to 
the Northwest. Rates to western Iowa and other States, 
he said, have not been uniform, varying from 23 to 27 
cents on different woods and different points of origin. 
In No. 520, he said, the commission held that the rates 
on hardwoods might be raised to the Northwest. Mr. 
Bond declared that the rates from Arkansas points to 
Central Freight Association territory are higher than 
would be the revenue under the suspended tariffs. _ 

Messrs. Norman and Bond contended that no justifica- 
tion whatever has been shown for the proposed increase i 
rates to the Northwest. 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


WasHINeTON, D. C., June 6.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today handed down a decision affirming its 
original decision in Meeds Lumber Company vs. Ala- 
bama Central Railway et al., in which it denied the retro- 
active effect to transit arrangements on lumber at Colum- 
bus, Miss., and Reform, Ala., the absence of which at- 
rangements was not found unreasonable or unjustly dis- 
criminatory. The complainant asked for a rehearing, 
which was granted. Two complaints are involved. In 
its opinion the commission says: 


The complaint in No. 6109 alleged that the defendants 
charged unjust and unreasonable rates for the transportation 
of three carloads of lumber from Forrester, Ala., which were 
dressed in transit at complainant’s direction at Columbus. 
Miss., and reshipped to Bradley, Ill., Chicago, Ill., and M ; 
waukee, Wis., respectively. Charges had been collected R 
the ultimate destinations on the basis of the rates applica fs 
to and from Columbus, for the reason that defendants tariffs 
did not provide for dressing in transit at Columbus 02 re | 
other basis. Our findings in our original report, unreported, 
were as follows: 


At the time the shipments moved the Mobile & om 
Railway tariffs provided that umber originating be 
stations on the Alabama Central Railway might the 
dressed in transit at Tuscaloosa, Ala., a point on Fn 
Mobile & Ohio, 60 miles nearer the junction of that * 
with the Alabama Central than is Columbus. There 
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) hat the through rate applied on these ship- 
we neers = was unreasonable, and there is no explana- 
tion of complainant’s failure to avail itself of the tran- 
sit privilege accorded at Tuscaloosa. 

The complaint in No. 7207 alleged that the defendants 
harged an unjust and unreasonable rate for the transporta- 
ti n of a carload of lumber from Forrester to Chicago, which 
a dressed in transit at complainant’s direction at Reform, 
‘ia Charges had been collected at Chicago on the basis 
of ihe rates applicable to and from Reform for the reason 
that the defendant’s tariffs did not provide for dressing in 
transit at Reform on any other basis. The parties in in- 
terest agreed to submit the case upon the record made in 


-, 6109 and waived the right to adduce any other evidence, 
4 oer dismissing the complaint was entered, following 
similar action in No. 6109 


’ iainant subsequently, December 19, 1914, filed a _peti- 
Boy rehearing in No. 6109 and for hearing in No. 7207. 
The petition was granted, and the rehearing and hearing 
asked were had on November 24, 1915. But the only new 
fact of consequence developed is that when some, if not all, 
of the shipments moved, it was impossible to have the lumber 
dressed in transit at Tuscaloosa because an embargo had 
peen laid at that point on account of the congestion of cars 
at the Tuscaloosa plant. The defendants were not at all 
responsible for the congestion or the necessity for the em- 


bargo. . 

ye find nothing in the entire record as now made to jus- 
tity © ae nodification, of our original findings, and the com- 
plaints accordingly will be dismissed. 


Reparation Asked 
The Lycoming Timber & Lumber Company has filed a 


complaint against the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
Railroad et al., asking $2,955 reparation on shipments of 
mine props moving from points in Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia to Pennsylvania destinations between Au- 
gust 25, 1915, and March 30, 1916. The shipments 
moved on rates of 12.6 and 14.7 cents per 100 pounds. 
Complainant contends that a rate of 10.5 cents should 
have been applied. 

A complaint filed by the Virginia Pine Timber Com- 
pany against the same carriers involves shipments of 
mine props between the same points from July 25, 1915, 
to March 28, 1916, and asks $2,079 reparation. The same 
rates were applied as in the preceding complaint and a 
rate of 10.5 cents is asked for the future. 


In a complaint filed by the Butters Lumber Company 
against the Atlantic Coast Line et al., more than $2,000 
reparation is asked on certain shipments of lumber from 
Boardman, N. C., to the Virginia gateways for beyond. 
Complainant alleges that the carriers discriminated in 
rates in favor of Drum Hill, N. C., to the extent of one- 
tenth of one cent per 100 pounds. 


Counsel for complainant has filed a brief in the case of 
the Beaumont Lumber Company vs. St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad, involving the reasonableness of a rate of 
21.1 cents per 100 pounds charged on six carloads of 
lumber shipped from Idabel, Okla., to Cairo, Ill. Counsel 
insist the rate should not have exceeded 16 cents, the 
rate to Thebes, Ill., from Idabel. The 16-cent rate to 
Thebes and a 15-cents rate to Memphis, the brief says, 
is a discrimination which unduly burdens transportation 
to Cairo. Complainant in this case is asking $163.44 
reparation. 

William Cameron & Co. (Inc.), of Waco, Tex., in a 
complaint filed with the commission ask $156.92 repara- 
tion on certain shipments of sash, doors and blinds from 
Fort Worth and Waco to Oklahoma points. The ship- 
ments moved via the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and 
connecting lines. Complainant contends that rates to 
Oklahoma points are much higher than rates from points 
in Oklahoma and Kansas to other points in Oklahoma, 
~ from Oklahoma City and Okmulgee to Texas destina- 
ions, 


The commission awnounces that docket No. 7739— 
Southern Lumber Company vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis et al—has been transferred and will 
be heard with No, 8131, the reclassification case. 


Counsel for the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railroad et al has filed a brief in the complaint 
of the Southern Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
involving the rate on lumber from points on the Tennessee 
Railway in Tennessee to Cincinnati. Complainant at- 
tacked a specifie rate of 17% cents per 100 pounds, 
minimum weight 34,000 pounds, and asks for the estab- 
lishment of a 1214-cent rate. Counsel for the carriers 
declares that ‘‘complainant only seeks to secure a rate 
from Nieck’s Creek to Cincinnati no higher than the 
rate from Norma, 8 miles nearer Cincinnati’? and that 
‘the underlying thought is that this would enable com- 
Plainant to deliver its lumber at Cincinnati at a lower 
combine’ rate than its competitor at Norma.’’ Counsel 


contends that the complainant has utterly failed to estab- 
lish its case. 





PREPARE FOR BIG RATE FIGHT 


: Beaumont, TEx., June 5.—Beaumont will take the 
Initiative in the fight against Louisiana railroads to com- 
pel those lines to adjust their rates so as to enable Beau- 
mont and other Texas shippers to compete with those of 
New Orleans in the trade territory of Louisiana. 

Houston and Orange and possibly the Texas railroad 
commission will intervene, and in principle the action will 
Parallel the famous Shreveport ease and will be of equal 


interest to Texas shippers, particularly those of Beau- 
— and other eities lying near the Texas-Louisiana 
After 


a conference recently with Traffic Commissioner 


Morgan, of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, and See- * 


“in? L’Hommedieu, of the Orange Board of Trade 
an ic Manager Bland of the Beaumont Chamber o 
, »merce decided to take the lead in the fight and com- 
Sle shortly be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Ag The complaint will be filed against every 
railroad in Louisiana and will cover rates on all commod- 
ities, including lumber. 
a discriminatory rates now in effect, Mr. Bland said, 
© made possible by orders issued by the Louisiana 
(Concluded on Page 57.) 








Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








PRESIDENT TO APPROVE LAND GRANT BILL 
[Bx ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5.—The House of Represen- 
tatives today adopted the conference report on the Cali- 
fornia & Oregon Railroad land grant bill, under the 
provisions of which the $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 worth 
of standing timber involved is to.be sold for cash only. 
The Senate adopted the conference report on Saturday 
and the bill now goes to President Wilson for his ap- 
proval. 


BY-PRODUCTS INDUSTRY SUMMARIZED 


Director of Census Reports on Value and Quantity of 
Turpentine and Rosin Manufactured 





WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5.—Sam L. Rogers, director 
of the census, last week issued a summary of the census 
of the turpentine and rosin industry for 1914. It con- 
sists of a statement of the quantities and values of the 
spirits of turpentine and the rosin manufactured during 
_— and 1914 in the United States as a whole, as fol- 
OWS: 


Returns were received from 1,392 turpentine distilleries in 
operation in 1914. Their total output was valued at $20,- 
968,684 and consisted of 26,980,981 gallons of spirits of tur- 
pentine, valued at $10,510,407; 2,885,077 barrels of rosin, 
valued at $10,332,700; and dross, vaiued at $125,577. In ad- 
Gition there were three lumber manufacturing plants which 
also operated turpentine stills and fourteen establishments 
which distilled turpentine from the wood. These seventeen 
plants produced 667,958 gallons of spirits of turpentine, 
valued at $230,800, and 59,852 barrels of rosin, valued at 
$242,899. The aggregate production of turpentine for 1914, 
therefore, was 27,648,939 gallons, and of rosin, 2,944,929 
barrels. 

At the census of 1909 reports were received from 1,585 
distilleries. The total production was valued at $25,295,017 
and comprised 28,988,954 gallons of spirits of turpentine, 
valued at $12,654,228; 3,263,857 barrels of rosin, valued at 
$12,576,721 ; and dross to the value of $64,068. 

In addition there were twenty-four establishments engaged 
in the manufacture of turpentine and rosin by the distillation 
of wood, which produced 706,868 gallons of spirits valued at 
$249,526. The figures for the quantity and value of rosin 
were not reported separately in 1909. The aggregate produc- 
tion of turpentine reported for 1909 was therefore 29,695,- 
822 gallons, and of rosin, 326,385 barrels. 

The production of turpentine and rosin during 1914 was 
thus considerably less than during 1909. The figures for the 
later year (including the production of the lumber manufac- 
turing and wood distillation plants above mentioned), com- 
pared with those for the earlier, show decreases of 16.1 per- 
cent in total value, 6.9 percent in quantity of spirits, 16.8 
percent in value of spirits, 9.8 percent in quantity of rosin, 
and 15.9 percent in value of rosin, and an increase of 96.3 
percent in value of dross. 

The acreage of timberland worked in 1914 was 8,428,088, 


compared with 8,056,915 in 1909, making an increase of 4.6 


percent. 

The returns show a very great increase in the use of the 
cup system of gathering crude gum. In 1914 the number of 
crops (of 10,500 cups) worked was 11,813, as compared with 
only 2,383 in 1909, the percentage of increase being 395.7. 
On the other hand the number of crops worked by the boxing 
system decreased from 17,775 in 1909 to 6,353 in 1914, or 
64.3 percent. The number of crops in back-boxed timber 
increased from 6,795 in 1909 to 8,314 in 1914, or by 18.3 
percent, 

Of the 1,392 establishments reported in 1914, 561 were 
located in Georgia, 507 in Florida, 160 in Alabama, 61 in 
Mississippi, 35 each in North and South Carolina, 27 in 
Louisiana, and 6 in Texas, ~ 

The following statement summarizes the statistics for the 
principal features of the industry as reported at the censuses 
of 1914 and 1909: 


Manufacture of Turpentine and Rosin—Comparative Sum- 
mary for the United States, 1914 and 1909 





1914 1909 
Products 
VME ROURIE 276: 4:0ic 0:0: 0'u'vioin'e $20,968,684 $25,295,017 
RES fovetata 5-0 sae. 2)y 01a,0.010 Sig ce ouae 10,510,407 12,654,228 
ME yer a atiel'e vse. 81 5/-00 8S 0! 6:6) 98 10,332,700 12,576,721 
IR georgia wk o0.aie 050 ates Cvie'sese- 125,577 4,068 
PRTet MONOMER. 5 oss cc ce cceces 26,980,981 28,988,954 
oS eee eee 2,885,077 3,263,857 


Material—Crude gum distilled 





Dip, barrels (500 lbs.), estimated 2,194,532 3,376,903 
Scrape, barrels (300 lbs.), estimated 902,477 1,099,789 
Dip and scrape purchased, barrels 83,666 180,119 
Acreage of timberland 

MRR - preve eracc iste. 00: 66-0 8'n:0c6 8,428,088 8,056,915 
RII We 2 064. wis esi dc niecei8 a4: siblee 2,594,331 3,249,577 
MOONEE fein c:aiesierhis Wier eile sieie co «6.6 5,833,757 4,807,338 

° Crops of (10,500 bowes or cups) 
worked 

PERN oh coe vate to &aie0'0 0:6. 0i9'6 6 6,353 17,775 
BY CUD SYSteml.. 2. cccccccccccce 11,813 O85 
In back-boxed timber........... 8,314 6,795 


1 Exclusive of the production of lumber manufacturing 
plants and those which distilled turpentine from the wood. 


TELLS 0.‘ SHIPS LOST DURING WAR 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6.—The latest information 
received by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce gives a total of 
736 ships lost by the Allies and neutral countries since 
the outbreak of the European war. The total loss in 
tonnage is placed at 1,986,681 tons. Of the total tonnage 
lost, 1,699,899 tons is credited to Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Japan and Russia, and 316,782 tons to 
neutral countries. E : 

The British losses, as a matter of course, have been 
greatest. The bureau’s figures state these losses as 411 
ships with a total tonnage of 1,339,290 tons. Of the 





total number of ships lost, 636 were steam vessels of all 
sizes and types, aggregating 1,914,342 tons, and 100 
were sailing ships, aggregating 72,339 tons. 

According to Lloyd’s latest returns for Great Britain, 
during the calendar year 1915 a total of 1,523,750 tons 
gross was added to the merchant shipping of the United 
Kingdom, and 1,534,902 gross tons were subtracted, a 
net loss of only 11,151 tons. Not all of the tonnage 
added to the British merchant marine during 1915 was 
new, Lloyd’s figures for new construction giving the 
British only 679,178 gross tons. Nearly 600,000 tons 
constituted enemy vessels condemned and requisitioned. 

Lioyd’s report states that 417 merchant ships were 
constructed in 1915, of which 334 were British, and that 
they aggregated 968,533 gross tons. The British con- 
struction in 1914 aggregated 1,372,542 gross tons, or 
693,364 tons more than the new construction of 1915. 
Austria, Germany, Italy and Russia built no merchant 
ships in 1915. All of Germany’s building capacity was 
utilized for naval purposes. Neutral nations and Japan 
in 1915 completed approximately 290,000 tons of mer- 
chant shipping. 

The figures of the Bureau of Navigation, Department 
of Commerce, give the United Kingdom a total of 1,506,- 
925 gross tons of merchant ships under construction in 
1915-1916. Subtracting the new construction of 1915 
leaves a total for 1916 now in sight of 817,747 gross tons. 

The Bureau of Navigation’s figures of construction in 
the United States show steel merchant vessels building 
or under contract to be built in private American ship- 
yards on May 1, 1916, numbered 368, of 1,129,014 gross 
tons. Of this total 221 ships of 954,584 tons are de- 
signed for salt water trade and 147 of 174,430 tons for 
fresh water trade. 





FOLLOWS ROTATION IN ELECTING CHAIRMAN 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has decided to adopt the practice of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with regard to its chairman and 
follow rotation in the election of a chairman. In pursu- 
ance of this decision Commissioner Edward N. Hurley 
has been selected as chairman to succeed Joseph E. Davies, 
who has been chairman since the commission entered 
upon its duties. The commission has not made a formal 
announcement of the new rule as to choice of chairman, 
but the fact became known today following a conference 
at the White House between Mr. Davies and President 
Wilson. 

The considerations leading up to the change are pub- 
licly known, but it is stated upon good authority that for 
several weeks there have been serious dissensions among 
members of the commission and the principal cause of 
the disturbance is over the authority of the commission 
in price fixing. Chairman Davies, it is said, had found 
himself in a minority of one whenever this subject and 
several others with which the commission will have much 
to do in the near future have come up for consideration. 

One of the causes for a difference of opinion among 
the members of the commission was the appointment of 
George Rublee as a member. Mr. Davies, who comes from 
Wisconsin, which is Mr. Rublee’s native State, was op- 
posed to the confirmation of Mr. Rublee as a commissioner 
and refused to join with the other members of the com- 
mission in endorsing Mr. Rublee recently when his name 
was under consideration before the Senate. The two men 
are opponents in politics, the former being a’ Democrat 
and the latter originally a Republican with extreme 
liberal views on many public questions. 

Mr. Rublee has been a determined advocate of the 
policy of price fixing, which Chairman Davies opposed, 
and the antagonism of the two men on this point has 
for months been pronounced. 





URGES SUBSTITUTE FOR PROPOSED TARIFF 
COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7.—Representative Warren 
Worth Bailey of Pennsylvania, Democratic pacifist, who 
made a strong fight against preparedness legislation for 
the army and navy and then voted for both the army and 
naval increase bills, has now turned his guns on the 
Rainey tariff commission bill. Mr. Bailey takes the 
ground that any commission constituted by a Democratic 
President must necessarily, have a political tinge, and 
that despite the fact the Rainey bill provides that not 
more than three of the six members proposed shall be 
members of the same political party politics could not 
be kept out of its work entirely. 

As a substitute for the proposed commission, the Penn- 
sylvanian would have the ways and means committee of 
the House and the finance committee of the Senate 
authorized to employ such tariff and economic experts 
as they may require in connection with revenue legislation. 
This, he believes, would be far more satisfactory than 
a tariff commission composed of political appointees of 
any party or parties. Said Mr. Bailey: 

A Republican Congress would pay no attention to the find- 
ings and recommendations of a tariff commission appointed 
by a Democratic President. On the other hand, a Demo- 
cratic Congress would not heed the recommendations of a 
commission that had been appointed by a Republican Presi- 
dent. This was amply demonstrated when the Democrats 
secured control of the House six years ago. What they did 
to President Taft’s tariff board does not need to be re- 
peated. They simply ignored it and scoffed at its findings, 
which doubtless were the result of much painstaking and 
expensive work. 
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San Francisco, Cau., June 2.—As a result of a meet- 
ing held at the Palace Hotel here today attended by lum- 
bermen representing mill concerns manufacturing about 
75 percent of the output of California white and sugar 
pine the organization of an association was completed, to 
be known as the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. This is the newest organization 
of lumber manufacturers to make its bow to the public. 
Likewise the last remaining branch of the lumber indus- 
try of the United States is now organized. 

The idea has been in the minds of several of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of pine lumber in this territory for 
some time and two weeks ago today a preliminary meet- 
ing was held here at which committees were appointed 
to prepare a plan of organization, articles of incorpora- 
tion and bylaws and grading rules. The reports of these 
committees were made today and the new association is 
fully launched on what bids fair to be a most promising 
career. 

While called a California association the meaning of 
this word in the name is that it embraces in its member- 
ship manufacturers of California white and sugar pine, 
some of whom are in southern Oregon and with several 
mills in Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico, though the 
principal output is in California. The output and mar- 
kets of these mills are the same in most respects. 

Harold D. Mortenson, of Klamath Falls, Ore., presided 
at today’s meeting, having issued the call for the previ- 
ous meeting, of which he was made chairman, and at to- 
day ’s meeting he was made the first president of the new 
association. Upon calling today’s meeting to order “Mr. 
Mortenson stated that the need of an organization of 
those engaged in manufacturing the California pines was 
very clear. He outlined some of the things that should 
be done, including the standardizing of grades and 
sizes, collecting and disseminating of statistics as to cut, 
stock, shipments etc., and various other things that might 
be done for the benefit of the pine lumber business of 
this territory, which he stated was the last remaining 
branch of the lumber business of the country to be or- 
ganized. 

F. O. MeGavic, of McCloud, Cal., was of the opinion 
that there is right now a great need of a uniform grad- 
ing system, and if the association could bring this about 
and nothing more it would be accomplishing a great 
deal. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River Lum- 
ber Company, Westwood, Cal., said that his experience 
with association work had been in the old northern pine 
region, where its results were very beneficial, and he be- 
lieved there was equally as great a field out here for asso- 
ciated effort. 

Chairman Mortenson stated that he was the only one 
present from the Klamath region but that manufactur- 
ers there representing a total cut this year, including his 
own concern—the Pelican Bay Lumber Company—of 102,- 
000,000 feet had authorized him to represent them and 
sign them as members of the new association. 

EK. A. Blocklinger, of San Francisco, acted as secre- 
tary. He was secretary of the previous meeting and 
with Mr. Mortenson had worked hard to get the plan of 
organization in shape for today’s meeting. He read a 
list of mills in this district together with their estimated 
output this year and checked them off with those pres- 
ent, finding that out of a total probable eut of the mills 
making California white and sugar pine this year of 886,- 
000,000 feet there was represented at the meeting an 
estimated cut during 1916 of 590,000,000 feet. All pine 
mills make a relative small percent of fir, cedar and 
other minor woods, and these figures refer to their entire 
cut and not only to the pine. Those. present were: 

H. D. Mortenson, Klamath Falls, Ore.; Pelican Bay Lumber 

Company. 

Willis J. Walker, Westwood, Cal.; Red River Lumber Com- 
pany. 


































WILLIS J. WALKER, WESTWOOD, CAL.: 
Vice President 











D. H. STEINMETZ, SONORA, CAL. ; 








C. R. Wisdom, San Francisco, Cal.; Red River Lumber Com- 

pany. 

M. H. Grover, Hilt, Cal.; Fruit Growers’ Supply Company. 

F. F. Sayre, San Francisco, Cal.; California Sugar & White 
Pine Company. 

F. F. Spencer, McCloud, Cal.; McCloud River Lumber Com- 
pany. 

F. O. MceGavic, McCloud, Cal.; McCloud River Lumber Com- 
pany. 

R. E. Danaher, Caniino, Cal.; R. E. Danaher Company. 

S. O. Johnson, Weed, Cal.; Weed Lumber Company. 

D. H. Steinmetz, Sonora, Cal.; Standard Lumber Company. 

D. H. Steinmetz, jr., Sonora, Cal.; Standard Lumber Com- 
any. 

xc. Snead, Quincy, Cal.; ey | Lumber Comeny. : 

E. A. Blocklinger, Dorris, Cal.; Dorris Lumber & Box Com- 
any. 

wt. Virgin, Verdi, Nev.; Verdi Lumber Company. 


This made it a very representative meeting with about 
75 percent of the output of territory represented, and it 
is expected that as soon as the matter can be put up to 
the remaining manufacturers the association will have 
practically the entire output in its membership. 


Articles of Incorporation and Bylaws Adopted 


After the reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting by the secretary, the articles of incorporation 
and bylaws were taken up and adopted. Mr. Mortenson 
stated that A. B. Wastell, until recently secretary of the 
California Redwood Association, had assisted the commit- 
tee materially in preparing the articles of incorporation 
and bylaws and that the plan of the redwood association 
was closely followed. They had been submitted to com- 
petent attorneys and approved. Owning stock in the 
association is largely a matter of form, as the ownership 
of one $10 share of stock would admit a concern to mem- 
bership. The service contract was thoroughly explained 
and discussed. It was thought that with a membership of 
800,000,000 feet a charge of 3 cents per 1,000 feet would 
be ample to cover the association expense. The proposed 
contract called for a three-year term of service but it 
was thought that it would be better to make the contract 
for one year only. Decision was finally made to leave the 
contract as it was but with the provision that a con- 
cern could withdraw by giving a thirty-day notice before 
the expiration of any year. It was also decided that mem- 
bers joining now will pay from June 1, 1916. 





H. D. MORTENSON, KLAMATH FALLS, ORE.; 
President 


A Director 


E. A. BLOCKLINGER, SAN FRANCISCO; 
Temporary Secretary 


LUMBERMEN WHO HELPED ORGANIZE THE NEW ASSOCIATION OF WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR AND WHITE PINE MEN ORGANIZE 


New Association Is Launched—Embraces Lumber Manufacturers From Southern Oregon to Mexico—Last Remain. 
ing Branch of the Industry Now Organized—Its Purposes 


The assessment will be 3 cents a thousand feet actug] 
cut each month, payable on the fifteenth of the month 
following, and hereafter the fiscal year will begin May 1, 
The annual meeting will be on the third Friday of May 
so that the year will be closed shortly before the annual 
meeting. 

Election of Officers 


At the afternoon session a nominating committee was 
appointed consisting of 8. O. Johnson, R. E. Danaher 
and F. O. McGavie. It reported after a short conference 
recommending the following directors, who were unani- 
mously elected: 

Directors—H. D. Mortenson, Klamath Falls, Ore.; Willis 
J. Walker, Westwood, Cal.; I. F. Spencer, McCloud, €al,: 
E. H. Cox, Weed, Cal.; D. H. Steinmetz, Sonora, Cal. , 

The meeting then selected the following officers, from 
the members of the board of directors: 

President—H. D. Mortenson. 

Vice president—Willis J. Walker. 

Treasurer—E. H. Cox. 

The election of a secretary is a matter that will be 
taken up by the board of directors later on after the 
general plan of work has been fully decided upon. In the 
meantime E. A. Blocklinger, who has been secretary of 
the first two meetings, will assist President Mortenson in 
getting the organization launched. Mr. Blocklinger isa 
splendid worker and was last year secretary of the board 
of governors of the Lumbermen’s Building and House of 
Hoo-Hoo at the exposition. He has also helped in other 
movements for the good of the industry. 


Grading Rule Committee Reports 


The report of the grading committee, consisting of 
F. O. MeGavic, C. R. Wisdom and D. H. Steinmetz, with 
F. F. Sayre assisting, was as follows: 

The committee on grades herewith submits rules for grad- 
ing California white and sugar pine: 

The rules for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 clear finishing and bevel 
siding are the same as are in use by manufacturers at the 
present time. The rules for Nos. 1 and 2 shop common are 
also generally in use by the mills of Idaho, eastern Washing- 
ton and Oregon and which are our principal competitors on 
factory lumber. We have added a grade of No. 3 shop com- 
mon, adopting the rules of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. As a substitute for eastern white pine the 
trade is calling for California white pine and a number of 
items, principally common, for which there were no specific 
rules used by the California mills. 

We have endeavored to provide rules for such items as are 
now being called for and have attempted to make these 
common grades to fit the character of our lumber. We would 
advocate the adoption of these rules and also comment that 
in the future some modification may. be necessary in rules 
to fit changing demand. 

The grading rules accompanying the report were 
adopted without change and will soon be printed for 
general circulation. The grading committee was made a 
standing committee to continue through the year, to 
which all matters pertaining to grades will be referred. 


Inland Empire to Visit 
It was stated that Secretary A. W. Cooper and Chief 
Inspector George Shields, of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, early this month will visit several 
of the large mills to study the grades. They will be ac: 
companied by Mr. Sayre and probably some other Cali- 
fornia manufacturers and will probably go by automobile 
to visit the plant of the Yosemite Lumber Company, 
Merced Falls, and from there to the Standard Lumber 
Company’s operations at Sonora and Standard, and from 
there to the big plant of the Red River Lumber Com: 
pany at Westwood, coming out to the main line of the 
Southern Pacific at Reading. The Inland Empire party 
will then go by rail to Weed and McCloud to visit the 
plants there and will be met by several of the manufac: 
turers from the Inland Empire with some of their mil 

superintendents for a further conference. 
The new association starts out under favorable aus 
pices and by adopting standard grading rules has already 









M. H. GROVER, HILT, CAL.; 
Who Joined the Association 
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accomplished something. It has also gotten up a table 
of feetage for cut sash and door stock that is now being 
used generally by those that make this stock, and is a 
marked move in advance. This was gotten up in advance 
of the actual forming of the association by a committee 
of millmen who spent considerable time working on the 
subject. 

_— a as possible the association will be put in run- 
ning order, with a secretary, a chief inspector and a 
corps of inspectors, freight, traffic and other depart- 
ments. The constitution provides for only a nominal cap- 
ital stock of $5,000, made up of 500 $10 shares. Stock- 
holders’ meetings will be held quarterly and directors’ 
meetings once a month. : 


COMING ASSOCIATION WORK 


Eleven Conventions Are Scheduled—Fores- 
try Meeting of National Interest 








June 13, 14—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Semiannual 
meeting. ° 

June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill, Annual meeting. 

June 20—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
‘Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 24—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Semiannual meeting. 

June 26-28—Southern Pine Association, American Theater, St. 
Louis, Mo. School of Salesmanship. 

June 27-30—American Society for Testing Materials, Hote! 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

July 11-15—Southern Forestry Congress, Asheville, N. C. 

July 12-18—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Williams- 
port, Pa. Semiannual meeting. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

August 23-25—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Belmont Hotel, New York, N. Y. Midsurmmer meeting. 
September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual Meeting. 





THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAM 


Following the original publication of the program for 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association’s nineteenth 
annual meeting, to be held in Chicago June 15 and 16, 
the association has issued the official program in elabo- 
rate form. This is a pamphlet with artistic and appropri- 
ate cover and filling sixty-two pages. 

The pamphlet recites that the sessions will be held at 
the Hotel Sherman and lists the proceedings in chrono- 
logical order, with the generous entertainment that will 
accompany them, as published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of May 13. It contains large halftone photographs 
of officers and directors of the association and of the 
members of its inspection rules committee. It presents 
also a wealth of advertising of lumber firms and compa- 
nies and concerns related to the lumber industry, among 
which appears the modest announcement of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 





PREPARE FOR BIG SUMMER MEETING 


Denver, Couo., June 6.—Every day that passes brings 
added indications of a large attendance at the summer 
meeting for lumbermen, their friends and their families 
at Cascade, Colo., July 18 to 25. Not a minute is being 
lost by those who are arranging the program and looking 
after the details. , 

Last Saturday and Sunday enthusiastic meetings were 
held at the headquarters of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in the chamber of commerce for the 
purpose of arranging for the big Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
on the top of Pike’s Peak. Every feature of that part 
of the program and every possible contingency were fully 
discussed by those present. The following committee 
was appointed and the meeting was adjourned Sunday 
to be called at a later date, following the appointment 
of a committee composed of Vicegerent Snark Hal Bald- 
win; D. H. Elder; P. G. Conover; R. D. Mundell; O. O. 
Russell; J. E. Preston; J. E. Willard; E. E. Aldous; 
N. D. Beaver; R. W. Hanna, and R. M. Handy. 

Secretary Mundell, of the association, visited Colorado 
Springs and Cascade Monday and Tuesday. He was 
accompanied by President Harry Koch on the trip, which 
was for the purpose of working out the details of prepar- 
ation for the event. 





CONGRESS TO BE OF NATIONWIDE SCOPE 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 6.—That North Carolina can 
be restored to its former importance as a naval stores 
center, and that a movement toward this phase of the 
timber industry will be started at the Southern Forestry 
Congress, which meets in Asheville next month, is the 
opinion of Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, State geologist, who 
18 in Asheville in the interest of the congress. ‘‘The 
pterens is really an event of national importance,’’ Dr. 

ratt declared today, ‘‘and will bring some of the most 


prominent forestry men in the United States here for 
this meeting. ?? ‘ 


Dr. Pratt added: 


yipceretary of Agriculture Houston has been urgently in- 
be he" —_ this conference and make aa address and we 
mai pd... We will be able to secure his attendance, and we 
United n of the attendance of the leading figures in the 
ron om tates Forest Service in addition to noted foresters 
the tamous cannon Be United States, who will come to see 
more estate here vation plan first inaugurated at the Bilt- 
“\S 2 result of the deliberations of this congress there will 
be Cefinite recommendations made as to future legislative 
tin tiebe ine the forest fire waste, the regulation of cut- 
of forent et im lands to remain forest and the reproduction 
£5 past frowth, These recommendations will be submitted 
pn ay’ thee oo vig 2 the United States, ang will 
and practical experience of men 

thoroughly versed in a subject with which the average legis- 








lature may not be conversant. The weight of the opinion of 
these experts, I think, will be sufficient to get the recom- 
mendations at least a very careful hearing. 

I have been asked regarding the benefit to be derived by 
the men of eastern Carolina from attending this meeting, and 
in —_ have told them that North Carolina once was famous 
for its naval stores and by proper care and conservation can 
become so again. Of all the natural wealth represented by 
the forests, lumber alone remains in North Carolina. The 
longleaf pine forests can be reforested, and the industry 
—— back to its former status if the owners will but take 

eed. 

The congress is southern only in name, and there will be 
men present from practically every State in the Union. 
There will be sessions of eight or ten of the affiliated associ- 
ations here at the same time and the attendance is sure to 
be large. We have invited senators and congressmen from 
all the southern States, as well as the governors, to be 
present, and we expect that a number of notable men will 
attend this meeting. The gerernees have been invited to 
appoint delegations of men interested in forestry or in the 
utilization of forest products. 

The plans of the congress have developed greatly during 
the last month and a much larger attendance than originally 
expected will be here. It is not so much from a point of 
attendance, however, as from the point of the importance of 
the vital matters to be discussed, the vital importance of 
policies to be outlined and the prominence of the delegates 
that the congress will be one of national significance. 





HOO-HOO TO MEET AT ORANGE, TEX. 


In announcing a concatenation to be held in Orange on 
June 17, Vicegerent Snark J. W. Sherwood, of the Dis- 
trict of Orange, Tex., says that all of the preparations 
have been made and that the big Black Cat, himself, has 
promised to come if he can arrange his cataffairs. A 
number of kittens are ready for the sacrifice, but the 
Vicegerent Snark urges that the old cats bring a few 
additional kittens from their home towns. ‘‘Hoo-Hoo 
lives again, and I want you to learn this truth,’’ is one 
of the enthusiastic statements made by the Vicegerent 
Snark in a letter sent to the Hoo-Hoo throughout the 
district. 





The Entertainment 


in connection with the banquet to be 
given the participants in the Southern 
Pine 

SCHOOL OF SALESMANSHIP 
at St. Louis, Mo., June 26, will be in 
the hands of the editors of eight lum- 


ber trade papers, which is a guaranty 
that it will be 


UNIQUE! 
UNPRECEDENTED!! 
EXTRAORDINARY !!! 


No salesman can afford to miss it. 


The program is a secret. Every 
salesman who is curious should re- 
port at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, 
June 26, ready for the big show. 











LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE ENTERS POLITICS 


St. Lours, Mo., June 6.—The rush for seats for the 
National Democratic convention was so great that it 
was decided to put up an extra balcony of seats in the 
Coliseum to accommodate the people. Accordingly, a 
force of three shifts, of forty men each, began to 
erect the work last Monday morning, June 5. The shifts 
will work continuously night and day, in order to com- 
plete the job in time for the opening of the convention. 
The work will take, approximately, 100,000 feet of long- 
leaf yellow pine, which was furnished out of stock hy the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Company. 





SPREADING THE TRUTH ABOUT ARKANSAS 
SOFT PINE 


An ‘‘ Architects’ Manual on Arkansas Soft Pine’’ 
that includes a ‘‘Complete Description of the Wood 
as to Origin, Individuality, Physical Characteristics, 
Proper Uses, Proper Finishing, Painting Formulas, 
Standard Molding Designs, Grading Rules’’ and is ap- 
propriately bound in a neatly printed yellow cover is 
being distributed, principally to architects, with the 
compliments of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, of 
Little Rock, Ark. It gives its definition of the differ- 
ence between Arkansas soft pine and Georgia pine 
with, naturally, the advantage to the former, and re- 
lates at some length and in much detail the individual 
advantages of the Arkansas product. Chapters of the 
pamphlet are devoted to ‘‘Splendid Flooring Material,’’ 
‘¢An Identified Product,’’ ‘‘Dependable Wood Lath,’’ 
‘¢Character of Finish Stock,’’ ‘‘Individual Treat- 
ment,’’ ‘‘How to Finish Arkansas Soft Pine’’ and re- 
lated subjects. 

Thirty-one and one-half pages are given over to illus- 
trations of over 250 patterns of molding of Arkansas 

- soft pine, these followed by an index of the moldings 


by number. The pamphlet publishes a table of board 
measure and a table of average weights of Arkansas 
soft pine, also a half tone plate showing in exquisite 
detail the typical figure of interior trim of the Arkan- 
sas product, and a list of the constituents of the Arkan- 
sas Soft Pine Bureau. It contains also the grading 
rules for Arkansas soft pine lumber, which are iden- 
tical with those of the Southern Pine Association. Drop 
siding patterns and patterns for ceilings, heavy floor- 
ing, splines, roofing, shiplap and Byrkit lath conclude 
the pamphlet. 

The publication will be found a valuable text book 
for architects especially, and for all interested in a 
high grade lumber product of diversified uses. 


WESTERN COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


Association Names Ejighteen—Cover All 
Phases of Manufacturing and Selling 





SEATTLE, WASH., June 2.—The West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association announces the following committee 
appointments for the ensuing year: 


Markets—J. H. Bloedel, Seattle; E. C. Knight, Vancouver, 
. C.; J. G. Dickson, Tacoma; A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, Wash. ; 
F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, Wash.; F. Jackson, Clear 
Lake, Wash.; L. L. Doud, Tacoma; H. W. Stuchell, Everett, 
Wash.; E. B. Hazen, Portland, Ore.; A. C. Dixon, Eugene, 
Ore.; R. S. Shaw, Astoria, Ore.; W. B. Nettleton, Seattle; 
E. D. Kingsley, Linnton, Ore.; W. H. Boner, Everett, Wash. ; 
BE. G. Griggs, Tacoma; George T. Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore.; 
R. W. Cowden, Silverton, Ore.; F. J. Shields, Hoquiam, 
Wash.; N. J. Blagen, Hoquiam, Wash.; EB. A. Poyneer, 
Everett, Wash.; C. E. Patten, Seattle; Neil Cooney, Cos- 
mopolis, Wash.; R. H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash.; L. J. 
Wentworth, Portland, Ore.; C. C. Bronson, Big Lake, Wash. ; 
a = Mitchell, Wauna, Ore.; J. J. Jennelle, Centralia, 
ash, 


Traffic matters—J. A. Gabel, Tacoma; J. G. Dickson, Ta- 
coma; T. E. Pearson, South Bend, Wash.; R. W. Vinnedge, 
Edgewick, Wash.; W. B. Nettleton, Seattle, Wash.; H. Kirk, 
Portland, Ore. 


Grades—Howard Jayne, chairman, Raymond, Wash.; H. 8. 
Mitchell, Wauna, Ore.; R. W. Martin, Eugene, Ore.; J. P. 
Keating, Hoquiam, Wash.; E. A. Poyneer, Everett, Wash. ; 
J. E. Bratnober, Wash. 


Efficiency in manufacture—R. W. Vinnedge, chairman, 
Edgewick, Wash.; H. W. Palmer, Tacoma; Howard Jayne, 
Raymond, Wash.; J. H. Prentice, Bellingham, Wash. 


Obituary—W. E. Crosby, chairman, Seattle; G. M. Corn- 
wall, Portland, Ore.; F. H. Gilman, Seattle. 


Wood block paving—F. J. Wood, Bellingham, Wash.; J. J. 
Donovan, Bellingham, Wash.; W. i. Boner, Everett, Wash. ; 
H. W. Stuchell, Everett, Wash.; L. G. Chapman, Anacortes, 
Wash.; L. J. Colman, Seattle, Wash.; E. G. Ames, Seattle; 
H. C. Henry, Seattle; L. Schwager, Seattle; H. BE. Horrocks, 
Seattle; T. Babcock, Seattle; E. G. Griggs, Tacoma; G. S. 
Long, Tacoma; Geoffrey Winslow, Tacoma; F. B. Hubbard, 
Centralia, Wash.; G. A. Aetzel, Olympia, Wash.; W. B. 
Mack, Aberdeen, Wash.; John Wilson, Aberdeen, Wash. ; 
R. H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash.; F. W. Hart, Raymond, 
Wash.; G. M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore.; O. M. Clark, Port- 
land, Ore.; J. N. Teal, Portland, Ore.; W. B. ackay, 
Portland, Ore. ; D. Green, Portland, Ore.; F. H. Ransom, 
Portland, Ore.; A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; R. S. Shaw, 
Astoria, Ore.; F. W. McGregor, Astoria, Ore.; F. S. Belcher, 
Salem, Ore.; A. A. Baxter, San Francisco, Cal.; Charles 
R. McCormick, San Francisco, Cal.; S. E. Slade, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; J. H. Baxter, San Francisco, Cal.; W. Sutton, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


National affairs—E. C. Knight, Vancouver, B. C.; J. H. 
Bloedel, Seattle; W. B. Nettleton, Seattle; J. G. Dickson, 
Tacoma; F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, Wash.; A. L. Paine, 
Hoquiam, Wash.; E. B. Hazen, Portland, Ore.; R. 8. Shaw, 
Astoria, Ore.; E. D. Kingsley, Linnton, Ore.; A. C. Dixon, 
Eugene, Ore. 


Accounts and statistics—D. E. Skinner, chairman, Port 
Blakeley, Wash.; J. G. Dickson, Tacoma; W. B. Mackay, 
Portland, Ore.; A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; R. H. Burnside, 
Raymond, Wash. 


Permanent price list—S. L. Johnson, chairman, Seattle; 
A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore. ; Howard Jayne, Raymond, Wash. ; 
F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash. 


Advertising—E. G. Griggs, chairman, Tacoma; H. D. 
Langille, Portland, Ore.; C. G._ Briggs, Portland, Ore.; 
George S. Long, Tacoma; Alex. Polson, Hoquiam, Wash. ; 
J. S. O'Gorman, Portland, Ore.; E. P.. Blake, Seattle; W. J. 
Chisholm, Seattle; Ed Shields, Tacoma; H. E. Horrocks, 
Seattle; F. J. Wood, South Bellingham, Wash.; S. C. Mumby, 
Bordeaux, Wash.; R. H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash.; G. T. 
Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore.; J. G. Eddy, Everett, Wash.; Neil 
Cooney, Cosmopolis, Wash. ; C. C. Bronson, Big Lake, Wash. ; 
BE. B. Hazen; Portland, Ore.; W. D. Plue, Rainier, Ore. ; 
H. Kirk, Portland, Ore. 


Bureau of information—W. H. Boner, Everett, Wash.; 
L. G. Horton, Seattle. 


Insurance—F. H. Jackson, chairman, Clear Lake, Wash. ; 
E. G. Griggs, chairman, Tacoma; HB. J. Palmer, Chemainus, 
B. C.; J. H. Bloedel, Seattle; C. C. Bronson, Big Lake, 
Wash.; C. E. Patten, Seattle; J. E. Bratnober, Seattle; 
R. H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash.; A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

Committee on Federal Trade Commission—E. C. Griggs, 
chairman, Tacoma; D. E. Skinner, Port Blakeley, Wash. ; 
BE. B. Hazen, Portland, Ore.; J. T. Gregory, Tacoma. 


Door and factory products—T. E. Ripley, chairman, Ta- 
coma; J. A. Gabel, chairman, Tacoma; Asmux Brix, Astoria, 
Ore.; W. D. Plue, Rainier, Ore.; H. T. Nicolai, Portland, 
Ore.; W. C. Hobart, ‘McCleary, Wash.; F. L. Hartung, 
Hoquiam, Wash.; John Snyder, Tacoma; John Buffelen, 
Tacoma; C. D. Fratt, Everett. 

Shingle branch—F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash. ; Neil 
Jamison, Everett, Wash.; S. C. Tevis, Portland, Ore.; B. C. 
Miller, Aberdeen, Wash.; G. A. Bergstrom, Everett, Wash. ; 
John McMaster, Seattle; W. C. Miles, Seattle. 

Loggers’ and timber owners’ affiliation committee—Mark 
Reed, Seattle; H. D. Langille, Portland, Ore.; T. B. Brown, 
Portland, Ore.; J. S. O'Gorman, Portland, Ore.; H. Kirk, 
Portland, Ore.; A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; J. J. Donovan, 
Bellingham, Wash.; J. Irving, Everett, Wash.; T. Jerome, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Cargo committee—BE. G. Ames, chairman, Seattle; E.'G. 
Griggs, Tacoma; Charles BH. Hill, Tacoma; Cc. L. Lewis, 
Raymond, Wash.; W. Mack, Aberdeen, Wash.; A. L. 
Paine, Hoquiam, Wash.; E. J. Palmer, Chemainus, B. C.: 
A. A. Scott, Mukilteo, Wash.; R. S. Shaw, Astoria, Ore. ; 
F. J. Wood, South Bellingham, Wash.; H. Kirk, Portland, 
Ore. 

Committee on bundling shorts with the long and odd 
lengths—H. Kirk, chairman, Portland, Ore.; E. G. Griggs, 
Tacoma; F. J. Shields, Hoquiam, Wash.; S. C. Mumby, 
Bordeaux, Wash.; J. E. Wilson, Walville, Wash. 
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CALIFORNIA CLUBS HOLD A JOINT MEETING 





Prominent Lumbermen Make Addresses — Dealers Enlightened on Trade Acceptances 
and Plans of the Redwood Manufacturers 





Cuico, CaL., May 26.—Nearly sixty retail lumber deal- 
ers of California met here today, the occasion being the 
monthly meeting of the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club, which organization had as its guests the members 
of the Central California Lumbermen’s Club, which 
usually holds its monthly meetings at Stockton. The city 
was in gala attire because of the annual Butte County 
Spring Exposition being held here, and the visiting lum- 
bermen were given an opportunity to visit the exposition. 

After a sumptuous luncheon at the Park Hotel, H. S. 
Williamson, of Lincoln, president of the Sacramento 
club, introduced as master of ceremonies W. B. Dean, of 
Chico, manager of the retail line yard department of the 
Diamond Match Company, who is also president of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, the organiza- 
tion that embraces the dealers of thirteen western States, 
with headquarters at Spokane. Mr. Dean is also a di- 
rector of the Sacramento Valley club, and is one of the 
leading lights among the retail lumbermen of the Pacific 
eoast. After a few introductory remarks by Mr. Dean, 
short talks were made by Karl A. Gotschall, of Ripon, 
president of the Central California club; A. G. Eames, 
director general of the Butte County Spring Exposition ; 
John H. Guill, jr., in charge of the livestock depart- 
ment; Peter McNevin, assistant sales manager of the 
Pacific Lumber Company, San Francisco, who explained 
why patent roofing was used on his company’s lumber 
sheds at its mills at Scotia; S. H. Chalmers, of the fair 
committee; L. A. Clinton, manager of the Match fac- 
tory, Chico; and several others. ; 

The lumbermen then proceeded to the council cham- 
bers, where an interesting and instructive talk of over 
an hour’s duration was made by Capt. Hal H. Denison, 
of the California-Oregon Lumber & Box Company, San 
Francisco, on the subject of ‘‘Trade Acceptances.’’ Mr. 
Denison, who is very popular among the California deal- 
ers, has made a study of this subject and explained it 
thoroughly, as it has been suggested by the Federal 
reserve bank. He read a letter from John M. Calkins, 
acting lieutenant governor of the Federal reserve bank 
of the San Francisco district, in which he said he was 
glad to know that Mr. Denison had been invited to ad- 
dress this meeting of California lumbermen on such an 
important matter, and that he, acting in his official 
capacity, would be very glad to lend his and the bank’s 
aid to every movement along the same lines. 

Mr. Denison took as his text the passage from Eccles- 
iastes 10:19: ‘‘A feast is made for laughter and wine 
maketh merry, but money answereth all things.’’ He 
divided his talk into three parts, viz.: A prophecy, a 
promise and a paradox. The prophecy was that in less 
than five years trade acceptances will be the one safe, 
sane and sure way of conducting business big and little. 
The promise was that this message would interest his 





KARL A. GOTSCHALL, RIPON, CAL. ; 
President Central California Lumbermen’s Club 


hearers deeply and better still make them think. The 
paradox, he declared, was the most surprising thing in 
the entire category because it only sounds like a paradox 
but is in fact literally true that ‘‘You may eat your 
cake and still have it.’’ By using the trade acceptances 
the usual 2 percent discount for cash would be obtained, 
and sixty days would be allowed to turn over the pur- 
chased car of lumber and obtain the customer’s cash 
omg which to redeem the sixty-day acceptance given 
for it. 

The talk was exceedingly interesting and the dealers 
present asked innumerable questions of the speaker, 
showing the interest they felt in the subject. Mr. Deni- 
son was asked to give another talk on the same subject 
at the next monthly meeting of the Sacramento Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club, to be held in Sacramento June 17, 
which everyone interested is cordially invited to attend. 


Secretary of Redwood Association Talks 
Although the hour was late and the time for an auto- 
mobile ride about the city and to the exposition was at 
hand, the dealers listened with interest to a brief talk 


by Edwin E. Myers, the new secretary-manager of the 
California Redwood Association, who was one of the 
invited guests of the occasion. Mr. Myers has just taken 
hold of the association affairs of the redwood manufac- 
turers and this gave him his first opportunity to meet 
some of the California dealers, and to explain some of 
the plans the redwood manufacturers have in mind to 
help create a demand for redwood lumber and at the 
same time make business for the retail dealers: Said 
Mr. Myers in part: : 


The redwood manufacturers are taking an advance step to 
put intensified selling pressure behind their product. ‘They 
propose to see that redwood becomes as well known for its 
several excellent qualities as is cypress. They are going to 
educate the public to the dependency of redwood.and they 
are going to create customers for the dealers. One of the 
first things that the Redwood association will do will be to 
establish a thorough and mutually profitable coéperation be- 
tween the dealer and the manufacturer. The California 
dealer is the medium through which the great bulk of the 
redwood cut is marketed today. He knows redwood lumber. 
He knows its qualities and he knows its possibilities from a 
selling standpoint. Any effort that the manufacturers make 
to increase their business means increased sales for the 
dealer. The dealer will therefore share in the new pros- 
perity that the redwood manufacturers are going to develop 
through the agency of the California Redwood Association. 
The lumber manufacturer of the country is beginning to 
awaken to the fact that he has more than sympathetic in- 
terest in the retail dealer. The dealer is his best avenue of 
distribution and what aifects the dealer affects the manufac- 
turer, more so than the reverse, that what affects the manu- 
facturer affects the dealer. 

Before coming to California, about six weeks ago, to take 
charge of this work I was with the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, whose headquarters are at New Orleans. That asso- 
ciation, together with the Cypress association, has done won- 
derful work in this field of manufacturing customers to in- 
crease the demand for the lumber. The two associations are 
distributing pamphlets, booklets, plans etc. covering every 
phase of their lumber and its proper uses. As a result of 
this advertising campaign thousands of letters a day are 
pouring into those offices, asking for free plans for houses, 
farm buildings, special structures etc., also requesting specific 
information relative to the uses of the lumber. ‘These in- 
quiries are all promptly answered and the retail dealers in 
the vicinity from which the inquiry comes are advised. The 
dealer is asked to get in touch with the inquirer. Do you 
appreciate the selling power of work of this kind? Every 
one of these inquiries represents construction work in which 
lumber is used and every prospect was immediately turned 
over to a retail dealer. < 

The redwood manufacturers believe that they are not get- 
ting their full share of the California market, so they are 
going to help the dealer sell redwood; they are going to 
create new business for the dealer. They are going to 
inaugurate a campaign that will develop the same line of 
inquiries about redwood as it does in cypress and yellow 
pine, and they are going promptly to notify the dealer of all 
inquiries that are received. ‘They are going to supply the 
inquirer with all the information that he wants about red- 
wood, and its uses, and they are going to be honest in their 
recommendations. They are not going to recommend red- 
wood for any use for which it is not fitted. 


— 


There is a great field in California for the marketing of 
redwood construction grade. It is just the thing that the 
farmer needs for his outbuildings etc. It is rot resistant 
and fire retardant, to a greater extent than any other wood, 
It is not only a service in this respect, but it is an ingyp. 
ance. 

The California Redwood Association has only been ip 
existence since the first of the year, and its plans are not 
yet matured, but in the next sixty days the influence of the 
association will make its appearance when you will find the 
demand for redwood quickening and your sales increasing, 
We want the dealer to understand that the redwood many- 
facturers intend to codperate with him earnestly an 


en- 
thusiastically. The success of our campaign will depend 
upon the dealer in a way, and the redwood manufacturer 
wants him to understand that his interests are the samice as 
those of the manufacturer and that the association’s plans 





II. S. WILLIAMSON, LINCOLN, CAL.; 


President Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club 


eall for the creation of a new buying power for redwood 
that will bring prosperity to the dealer as well as to the 
manufacturer. 

The Redwood association has established its offices at San 
Francisco, in the Newhall Building, where we will be glad 
to have you address us at any time if you have any prob- 
lems relative to redwood, and any time that you are in San 
Francisco to have you call and see us. : 

The redwood manufacturers also extend to you a cordial 
invitation to visit the redwood mills in the redwood section, 
where you will see the big trees of California converted into 
lumber and where you will see and understand some of the 
manufacturing problems; and where you will get to know 
and to realize what the redwood industry means to the 
great State of California. 


The officers of the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club are H. 8. Williamson, Lincoln, president; E. '. 
Robie, Auburn, vice president, and W. G. Osborne, Rose- 
ville, secretary. The officers of the Central California 
club are Karl A. Gotschall, Ripon, president; and ©. G. 
Bird, Stockton, secretary. 





CLUBS AND EXCHANGES ARE MUCH ALIVE 





Outings in Indiana and Colorado Are Planned — Baseball Much to the Fore — Philadel- 
phians Endorse Education in Publicity 





READY FOR OUTING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 6.—Invitations were issued 
this week by President Daniel A. Werts and Secretary 
Mertice E. Taylor, of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, 
for the annual outing of the club, to be held on the 
steamer John S. Hopkins on the Ohio River Tuesday, 
June 13. Indications are several hundred people will 
take the trip and it is expected many lumbermen from 
points in southern Indiana, southern Illinois and western 
Kentucky will come here for the trip. The Hopkins will 
leave here at 2 p. m., will go down the river for several 
miles and return at 11 p.m. A fried chicken supper will 
be served on the boat at 5 p. m. and a luncheon will be 
served at night before the boat returns. There will be 
dancing and refreshments and Secretary Taylor, who is 
at the head of the entertainment committee, says there 


‘ will not be a dull moment. In arranging the outing he 


has been assisted by Frank Haney, of John A. Reitz & 
Son, and William Johann, of the Evansville Planing Mill 
Company. 





PLAN SURPRISE ENTERTAINMENT FOR 
VISITORS 


DENVER, CoLo., June 3.—The Denver Knot Hole Club 
announces that it will be on hand to welcome lumbermen, 
their families and friends at the summer meeting at Cas- 
cade, Colo., July 18 to 25. - The club has recently held 
several mysterious meetings, and is evidently planning 
some kind of a surprise for the visiting lumbermen. 

At the meeting of the club Saturday, the Cascade meet- 
ing was fully discussed, and the following committee on 
arrangements was appointed: W. R. McFarland, chair- 


man; I. F. Downer, D. G: Lilley, D. H. Elder, T. E. Moss, 
O. O. Russell. This committee is a network of live wires 
and when it gets going no generator is necessary. 

O. O. Russell, manager of the Denver Knot Hole Base 
Ball Club, issues a challenge to any picked nine from 
among the retail lumbermen in the United States. Two 





games will be played during the weck, and a third in the 
event of a tie. 

Secretary Mundell, of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, sponsor for the meeting, has already 
received many inquiries from lumbermen of other States, 
and numerous other letters from those who have fully de- 
cided to come already indicate a splendid attendance. 

‘The Knot Hole chairman says, ‘‘ Yew can Knot afford 
to stay away.’’ It is believed that the Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation on the summit of Pike’s Peak and the baseball 
games above the clouds will draw hundreds if not thou- 
sands to Cascade. 





— 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 5.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity was held last Thursday in the exchange 
rooms, preceded by a luncheon in Griffith Hall. The 
‘feats’? were excellent and may have had something to 
do with the proportion that remained to the meeting, for 
of the forty-odd that ate all but five took part in the 
meeting. President J. Randall Williams sr. officiated, 
and the members were addressed by Philip Kind, a well 
known jeweler of this city, on the coming twelfth annual 
convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, in which he described the local club, the ‘‘ Poor 
Richard,’’ and the way arrangements were being made 
to receive the 6,000 to 8,000 visitors that are expected 
here, of which from 1,500 to 2,500 will be women. He 
spoke of the advertising value to the city, and asked the 
moral support of all trade bodies in making a good 
showing for the city. 

The office and entertainment committee announced that 
the annual baseball game between the wholesalers and 
the retailers would be held June 26, on the grounds of 
the P. R. R. Y. M. C. A., at Belmont and Parkside 
avenues. 

The committee appointed to consider the changes made 
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py the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asséciation in the rules 


of 1905 for the inspection of yellow pine recommended 
that the exchange decline to endorse the changes, and 
claimed that no changes could be made without a con- 
fercnce of the different organizations that made the 


rules at Savannah in 1904. ; : 
The railroad and transportation committee recom- 


mended that the president be empowered to sign the 
pallot on referendum No. 16 of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to have the matter of differences 
on wages and conditions between railroads and their em- 


ployees placed in the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


A special committee offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Wuerras, We have learned with great sorrow of the 
passing away of our esteemed fellow member, Robert Heber- 
ton, who has been identified with the work of this organiza- 
tion for many years, and whose untiring energy, genial 
personality and unswerving loyalty to his high standard of 
conduct in business and private life endeared him to even 
those who knew him but casually and served as an in- 
spiration to those who had partaken of his friendship; 


and 

Whereas, We bow in humble submission to the will of 
One “who doeth all things well”; be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Robert Heberton this ex- 
change has lost one of its most respected members and each 


- of us has lost a valued friend, whose memory will long 


be cherished; and be it further 
Resolved, That this expression of our feelings be entered 


on the minutes of this meeting and that a suitable copy of 
the same be forwarded to his bereaved family, to whom we 
extend our deepest sympathy. 





June 2, the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
represented by about thirty persons, accepted the invita- 
tion of the Bell Telephone Company, and was the guest 
at luncheon and an inspection of the concern’s big, new 
building at Seventeenth and Arch streets. Those in the 
party were shown over the building from the roof to 
three stories under ground, and were favorably impressed 
with the efficiency everywhere displayed. 





SALESMEN AND RETAILERS TO PICNIC 


Cedar Point, Ohio, will be the. scene of outdoor merry- 
making Friday and Saturday, August 4 and 5, according 
to advices sent the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Secretary 
J. P. Bartelle, of the Union Association of Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen, which organization and the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and their fam- 
ilies will be the participants. Secretary Bartelle says: 

The idea is to have this a social, weekend, get-together 
and get-acquainted affair, and the members are urged to 
bring the ladies for a general good time. Remember, this is 
your picnic, and if you can arrange to be with us we feel 
that you will be repaid, and the affair will be such a success 
that it will become an annual event. 


The advice is accompanied by an illustrated folder 
depicting scenes in and about Cedar Point that are almost 
irresistibly alluring and indicate that the coming outing 
will be one of thorough enjoyment. 


PPA PA PLD LLL 


WHITE PINE GRAPHICALLY EXPLOITED 


The sixth of the ‘‘ White Pine Series of Architectural 
Monographs’’ issued by the White Pine Bureau, of St. 
Paul, Minn., and just at hand, is devoted to ‘‘Early 
Houses of the Connecticut River Valley,’’ the text by 
Richard B. Derby. [t traces the trend of architecture 
through that district from 1636—from the first houses, 
cellars dug into the sides of hills, to the finished mod- 
ern structure, and incidentally treats much of the 
progress of lumbering from the earlier half of the sev- 
enteenth century. It describes Connecticut Valley 
homes dating back as far as 1660, built of wood and 
all still serviceable, and by text and halftone engrav- 
ings it gives numerous examples of wooden colonial 
doorways, porches and houses and emphasizes their 
architectural beauty and lasting qualities. In charac- 
ter of text and in illustrations the current monograph 
1s in keeping with the high plane of its predecessors. 

An especially interesting article is of ‘‘The White 
Pine of the New England States, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and Idaho: Its 
Comparative Qualities,’? by Allison B. Laird, general 
manager of the Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, 
Idaho. With this is an interpolated statement by 
Howard F. Weiss, director of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory. ; 


The monograph gives the names of the successful 
contestants in the recent white pine architectural com- 
ite : The awards were made from 366 drawings 
submitted, 


The first went to R. S. Raymond and H. 


mn, associated, of New York; the second to 
Welw “ookman Cass, of New York; third to Lewis E. 


: aud J. Floyd Yewell, associated, of New York, 
OM fourth prize to R. J. Wentworth, of Philadelphia. 


ons’? were awarded to nine others. 





Phas ‘ixth monograph announces that the seventh of 
the ‘eres will publish the prize and mention designs in 


lan cuitectural competition, with report of the jury 
"he Slag Also that the book of white pine grading rules, 
showing how properly to specify white pine,’’ has 


ay completed and will be sent to architects’ offices « 
Y September 1 

PAPrwrnansrnrn rrr 
9 is STEAM serew vessel, Constitucion of 3,358 gross and 
“aa ss ring built-in 1899 at West Hartlepool, Eng- 
Ha. Prva! 9 bark Brown Brothers built in 1875 at 
admiited. 4) Arad) Of 870 gross and 810 net tons, were 


1912 et to American, registry under the Act of August, 
ivanaee the week ended May 20, 1916, according to 
ort by the United States Bureau of Navigation. 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY IS MUCH IN EVIDENCE 





Inland Empire Manufacturers Report Stocks and Demand to Be Normal—Standardized 
Lumber Prices Sought—Visit Aims at Southern Co-operation 





WESTERN PINE MEN DISCUSS TRADE 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 3.—Members of the Spokane 
district of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
held an all day session here on Friday of this week, on 
eall of J. B. McGoldrick, head of the district, to discuss 
lumber conditions in general. 

About thirty members were present, representing the 
larger mills of the territory. Members reported the lum- 
ber demand and also stocks to be normal. Since the first 
of the year business in general has shown about a 15 per- 
cent increase. Prices are firm with broken stocks. 

A careful survey of the district disclosed the fact that 
a curtailment of the lumber output in the Inland Empire 
will not be necessary as mills of this district have never 
operated at more than 65 percent of their capacity since 
last fall. The report was made that the output of the 
coast mills would be curtailed and this same condition 
was true of the lumber districts of the south. 

Chairman J. P. McGoldrick said: 

We expect June and July to be rather quiet months, but 
with fair crop conditions we expect a brisk business during 
the fall and winter. As it is, Inland Empire mills are in 
healthy shape and we already show a 15 percent increase in 
business over last year. The serious problem in the lumber 
business generally right now is overproduction, but in this 
respect the mills of the Spokane territory have nothing to 
fear. We have never increased our output beyond the justi- 
fiable demand, and our mills have never operated more than 
65 percent of their capacity. 

It will be July 1 before there is any great amount of dry 
stock on hand. Prices show no weakness and we are not 
expecting any change in price. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufac- 
‘turers’ Association, was not present at the meeting owing 
‘to being in attendance at the national meeting at Chi- 
cago. He expects to be back in Spokane about June 15. 





FOREST CONDITIONS ARE SATISFACTORY 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 3.—More favorable forestry 
conditions prevail in the Inland Empire now than in 
many years according to statements issued by the North- 
ern Idaho Forestry Association, which covers the four 
ew fire fighting organizations of northern and central 

aho. 

The statutory fire season, during which permits for 
slash burning and other precautions are required, started 
June 1, and prior to that date the fire wardens of the 
various districts sent out notices to settlers who- had 
clearings and slashings that would come under the pro- 
vision. 

The wet weather has, however, prevented the usual 
spring cleaning up of loggers’ and settlers’ slashings, 
thus leaving a greater amount of material to be burned 
during the dry months. It is feared the winter’s ac- 
cumulations will create serious hazard all summer as in 
many places fires cannot be started until fall. 

It is expected a meeting of the North Idaho Forestry 
Association will be held in Spokane sometime late this 
month to start the season. Wardens and patrolmen in 
limited numbers have already started on the work of 
clearing out trails and repairing telephone lines and also 
in the establishing of new lookout stations. 





ARCHITECTS ADVOCATE STANDARDIZED 
LUMBER PRICES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 8.—At a banquet given at 
the German House in this city last night by the presidents 
of the retail lumber companies of Indianapolis the guests 
were: Jacob H. Hilkene, commissioner of buildings; 
members of a commission codperating with the building 
commissioner in revising the city’s building code, and 
members of the Indianapolis Architects’ Club, the guests 
numbering about fifty. Arrangements for the banquet 
were made by O. L. Huey, president of the Capitol Lum- 
ber Company, and by George L. Mass, president of the 
Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Company. Joseph G. Brannum, 
president of the Brannum-Kenne Lumber Company, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. 

The principal speaker of the evening was Dr. Hermann 
von Schrenk, of St. Louis, who entertained the lumbermen 
and their guests for more than an hour with an instruc- 
tive and entertaining address, a part of which was illus- 
trated with samples of lumber that he brought with him. 
He deplored what he called the wanton lack of respect of 
Americans for raw material, urged contractors and lumber 
dealers to acquaint the public with the meaning of lumber 
grades, and favored some means of national grade stand- 
ardization. 

He said that many people of the United States have 
formed an idea that lumber is a material of bygone 
times, because no sensible effort has ever been made to 
use lumber in construction for which it is best adapted, 
and no effort has been made to cause the general use of 
wood preservatives. In connection with this statement 
he showed some interesting exhibits of wood that had 
been used for years in other countries without showing 
signs of decay. 

The speaker defended the shingle roof and paid his 
respects to the ‘‘fire proof’’ altruists. His remarks 
were also directed toward fire insurance interests to show 
the fallacy of some of their arguments. 

He urged the architects to study the grading rules 
and to make them a part and parcel of the standard 
specifications of the building code. This will enable the 
owner to know what he is going to get in a building. 
He referred to the growing movement among lumber 
manufacturers toward putting out trade marked material 


and urged architects to insist on getting branded lumber 
in making their specifications. 

Alfred Grindle, president of the Indianapolis Archi- 
tects’ Club, delivered a brief address in which he ex- 
pressed pleasure over the fact that the spirit of codper- 
ation between architects and material men is improving. 
He said in part: 


Do not think that we architects want to specify poor 
material. I have five bids coming in tomorrow and I will 
bet you $10 that one of them will be 20 percent lower 
than the others because specifications have not been fol- 
lowed. The chances are that my client will accept the low 
bid despite my advice and specifications. You retail lumber- 
men are all right, but we must deal with the speculative 
contractor. I suggest for one thing a movement for the 
standardization of lumber prices. We architects are in 
line with any movement having for its purpose good build- 
ing. 





WILL MAINTAIN BUREAU OF RESEARCH IN 
SALES METHODS 

While the Southern Pine Association is taking an 
advanced step in the direction of better salesmanship 
by holding a school of salesmanship that will occupy 
three days and the lumber industry generally is to hold 
the boards at one session of the World’s Salesmanship 
Congress at Detroit, the steel industry and allied lines 
have gone even further and have made plans for a 
work that is to be permanent and that is calculated to 
develop and train salesmen to the highest point of 
efficiency. 

Thirty of the strongest business concerns in these 
lines are codperating with the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology at Pittsburgh in founding and maintaining 
a bureau of research in sales methods. To head this 
bureau Dr. Walter Dill Scott, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., will be sent to Pittsburgh and 
will be aided in the work by a staff selected from the 
best talent in the country. 

Dr. Scott is recognized as a leading investigator of 
salesmenship and advertising, has written several text 
books on these subjects and is to be one of the leading 
speakers at the World’s Salesmanship Congress. 

As part of the work of this bureau of research in 
sales methods actual experiments will be made in the 
selection and training of salesmen in codperation with 
sales managers and employment managers. A sufficient 
number of these have placed at the service of the 
bureau their records and sales organizations to insure 
the necessary data for checking the results of the 
studies made. 

The work of this research bureau should be of incal- 
culable value to the concerns interested in its forma- 
tion and maintenance and the lumber industry could 
well afford to codperate in this work, if permitted to do 
so, or to engage in similar work on its own account. 





WILL OPPOSE RULE CHANGES 


Burrato, N. Y., June 7.—The committee of the Buf- 
falo Lumber Exchange which sent out a protest against 
the proposed change in rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association has received many responses from 
hardwood men in the East, all of whom are opposed to 
the changes. It is said there is no doubt that an unani- 
mous sentiment is felt in the East in this matter. The 
local wholesalers will attend the Chicago convention next 
week en masse and will present a united front in oppo- 
sition to the changes. 





TO TRY TO BRING ABOUT CLOSER RELATIONS 


MempPHIS, TENN., June 6.—Twelve members of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, headed by John 
W. McClure, president of the organization, have returned 
from Helena, Ark., where they visited the lumbermen of 
that city with a view to bringing about closer relations 
between the two. The party went down on the Kate 
Adams and, after being shown all the woodworking 
enterprises in that city, about twenty-five in number, they 
were entertained by the lumbermen there at the Helena 
Country Club. 

Mr. McClure said the trip was made for the purpose of 
showing the Helena lumbermen that the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association is broad in its scope and that 
it has for its specific purpose the securing of equitable 
rates for every point in the southern hardwood territory. 
He also said that the character of the organization and 
its purpose were clearly outlined and that the hope was 
expressed that the lumbermen of Helena would not only 
appreciate the significance of the work being done by 
the association but that they would become members 
thereof and thus share in its benefits. No effort was 
made on this trip to secure members for the association 
but it is understood that the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Helena will take up the subject at its next regular meet- 
ing when action will doubtless be taken regarding this 
particular subject. 

Mr. McClure suggested that there was a probability 
that the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association would 
establish a branch at Little Rock similar to that which 
had been recently opened at Louisville, Ky., and that 
this would enable lumbermen at Helena to become mem- 
bers of the parent association at Memphis or of the 
branch at Little Rock, according to which was more 
convenient for them. 

About half of the party returned on the night train 
after the entertainment while the other half remained 
over for a game of golf next day. 
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ASPHALT INTERESTS MEET TROUBLE 


When Commissioner Refuses to Approve 
Their Shingles—A Menace, He Says 


Boston, Mass., June 5.—‘‘How sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth is a thankless child,’’ once said a great man 
of old who had a thousand wives—and more children 
than wives. That is what some of the asphalt shingle 
manufacturers who subscribed to the huge advertising 
fund must have thought last week when they learned what 
is likely to happen to their ‘‘ special privilege law’’ which 
was slipped through the Massachusetts legislature re- 
cently, with the aid of the United Improvement Associ- 
ation and its hustling, enterprising, ubiquitous secretary. 

For this law, especially framed to permit the use of 
asphalt shingles in Boston where the building code has 
required that roofing material must be ‘‘incombustible,’’ 
and supposed to open up to the asphalt interests the rich 
merchandising territory of Boston when the unfair law 
became effective today, has been rendered practically 
inoperative by the official action of Building Commis- 
sioner Patrick O’Hearn. 

The building commissioner has refused to permit the 
use of asphalt shingles of the type offered by the manu- 
facturers here. He says these asphalt shingles are lacking 
in thickness and in weight. That what is true of asphalt 
shingles here is true of these much-advertised articles 
elsewhere in the country, is practically admitted by the 
asphalt shingle manufacturers, who have told the Boston 
building commissioner it would be necessary to manu- 
facture a special type of shingles in order to meet his 
requirements. 

The most scathing arraignment of asphalt shingles on 
official record is contained in a letter from Building 
Commissioner O’Hearn to Governor Samuel W. McCall, 
concerning this ‘‘special privilege’’ asphalt shingle law. 
His official condemnation of asphalt shingles reflects the 
expressed views of lumber dealers who have been accused 
of insincerity at public hearings on the building laws 
when they have exposed the demerits of asphalt shingles 
and asked for a square deal for wood. The Boston build- 
ing commissioner, speaking as a professional builder who 
has had a long practical experience, declares that in the 
end asphalt shingles prove a very expensive purchase; 
that they are not fireproof; that they are not waterproof; 
that they soon shrink, split and disintegrate and are at 
the mercy of the elements. There are other roofing mate- 
rials besides wooden shingles which are discriminated 
against in this unfair ‘‘special privilege’’ bill, it seems, 


and O’Hearn mentions some of them in his official com- - 


munication to Governor McCall. 

Boston lumbermen have not found Building Commis- 
sioner O’Hearn very friendly toward the extensive use 
of wood in building construction here, but they are com- 
pelled to admit he has the right dope on asphalt shingles. 
Here is what he says in his letter to the Governor of 
Massachusetts: 

YouR EXCELLENCY: 

If you were in the market for a covering for your kitchen 
floor would you purchase the flimsy, cheap looking Japanese 
matting, or would you purchase the sturdy, wear-resisting 
linoleum? The salesman who sold the matting and carried 
that line would, with all the power at his command, try 
to persuade you that his matting was just the thing you 
needed. He would tell you that it was good looking and 
that it was cheap; he would not tell you the whole truth— 
that in a short time it would show signs of wear and 
become worthless. This is exactly the situation in relation 
to the use of asphalt shingles; their first cost seems low, 
but in the long run they constitute an expensive purchase ; 
they hold the same relation to brick, slate, tile and asbestos 
as the matting does to the linoleum. 

The only point which seems to recommend this particular 
type of roofing is its cheapness, and I think this has been 
the great trouble with a lot of socalled ‘‘fire resisting roof- 
ing material.” From what experience this department has 
had it would seem that the building commissioner should 
not be called upon to give his unqualified approval to this 
type of covering, as it is to many minds a cheap substitute 
and would not be adapted to the very serious and variable 
weather conditions of this latitude. We believe that in 
limited areas in warmer climates fairly good results have 
been obtained, but, generally speaking, this type of roofing 
material would be a menace from a fire standpoint apart 
from the roof. 

There always is a fear in the minds of those who have 
had experience that certain of the public and certain classes 
of manufacturers immediately take umbrage at any sug- 
gestion made by a building department, which is looked 
upon as a tax impostor and quite willing to sign prescrip- 
tions for the expenditure of the public’s money. The build- 
ing law of the city of Boston is designed to protect one’s 
own house both from internal and external fire that may 
come from his neighbor’s property, and with asphalt shingles 
this is taken away, as it is admitted by the manufacturers 
and other interested parties that this class of shingles are 
not fireproof. They are not waterproof, as they soon shrink, 
split and disintegrate and are at the mercy of the elements. 

If the present law relative to roof coverings is to be 
amended, there are many other kinds of coverings, such as 
“Paroid,” “‘Rubberroid”’ and others, which should not in fair- 
ness be discriminated against. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) PaTRicK O’HEARN. 


The protest by the Boston building commissioner that 
asphalt shingles are a fire menace did not deter Governor 
McCall from signing the bill. McCall is a Republican 
and O’Hearn is a Democrat in a Democratic city adminis- 
tration. McCall is also the same Governor who a few 
days ago refused to sign the law permitting Billy Sunday 
to erect in a large open field a wooden tabernacle that 
experts testified was both fireproof and panic proof; 
refusing on the ground that it is ‘‘dangerous to tamper 
with the building laws, designed to protect the public 
from the menace of fire.’’ 

The snag the asphalt shingle men have struck is that 
clause of their ‘‘special privilege law’’ which says the 


goods they sell in Boston must be ‘‘approved by the 
building commissioner.’’ Apparently, somebody’s foot 
slipped. The Boston building commissioner’s opinion of 
asphalt shingles was not generally known until after the 
bill had left the Massachusetts legislature and was before 
Governor McCall for his signature. Had somebody done 
a little more quiet sleuthing and interviewing while the 
measure was being personally conducted through the 
devious channels of legislation, it is quite probable that 
little ‘‘approved by the building commissioner’’ clause 
would have been silently squelched. Just why this little 
joker got into the bill in the first place is not exactly 
clear, unless it was a little feint to disarm suspicion. 

Anyway, the fight is now on from this day forth between 
Building Commissioner Patrick O’Hearn of Boston, and 
the New England Association of Prepared Roofing Manu- 
facturers & Jobbers. The dispute threatens to tie up 
indefinitely a number of building operations here where 
the constructors, unable to use wooden shingles because 
of the unfair discrimination against these excellent arti- 
cles, had turned to the relief offered by the asphalt shingle 
bill. In some instances, the builders have planned roofs 
too light now to support slate or other incombustible roof- 
ing material. They are in a quandary regarding their 
future course of action. Where builders actually have 
contracted for their supplies of asphalt shingles, it is 
somewhat of a hardship. They are hoping that the board 
of appeal will reverse the building commissioner’s action. 
However, this is only a faint hope, for the law just 
passed by the legislature expressly stipulates that the 
asphalt shingles must conform to specifications satisfac- 
tory to the building commissioner. While the board of 
appeal has authority to reverse the commissioner’s rul- 
ings in routine matters, it is, therefore, very doubtful if 
the courts will hold that the board has the power to 
interfere in any way with the commissioner’s ultimatum 
regarding asphalt shingles. 

When the building commissioner asked the New Eng- 
land Association of Prepared Roofing Manufacturers & 
Jobbers for its specification for asphalt shingles it sub- 
mitted the following: 

Any asphalt shingles will be acceptable which weigh, as 
laid on the roof, 200 pounds or over to each 100 square feet 
of roof surface, which give over the entire roof surface 
covered a thickness of one-quarter of an inch or more, which 
are made from a dry felt of fifty pounds or over. 

The commissioner declares that this specification is 
unsatisfactory. He says he cannot approve of the thick- 
ness and weight specified. He takes the position that, 
while he never will be able to judge as to the quality of 
the product from time to time, he mus¢ have shingles 
that meet other conditions that are clear to the eye. ‘he 
samples submitted to him, he says, seem to be just half 
thick enough to withstand the weather; therefore he 
insists asphalt shingles, if they are used in Boston under 
his jurisdiction, should be twice the weight and twice the 
thickness of the samples. 

Lumbermen will find quite interesting the admissions 
contained in the reply sent by the asphalt shingle men’s 
combination to the Boston building commissioner. This 
reply reads in part: 

It would be extremely difficult to get the manufacturers 
to make up a special extra heavy shingle for use in Boston. 
Such a shingle would not be satisfactory from a standpoint 
of durability, as has been demonstrated by a shingle of this 
type tried out a few years ago, which was a complete fail- 
ure. There is a limit to the thickness of roofing felt from 
which these shingles are made, and the extra thickness of 
this shingle would have to be made up in a heavier coating 
of asphalt. This heavy body of asphalt will crack in cold 
weather, or if made soft enough to prevent cracking it will 
run in hot weather. 

Fifteen years’ experience with asphalt shingles has proved 
that the desired thickness for the roof covering should be 
built up by a number of thin layers rather than by one 
or two heavier layers. It would be a pity, therefore, to 
insist on an asphalt shingle in Boston of a type that has 
proved unsatisfactory, and a type that would give poor 
service to the citizens of Boston. 

The committee felt that they could safely leave it to 
the building commissioner to eliminate any type of asphalt 
shingles that would give less fire protection and to allow 
any asphalt shingle of a different type which would afford 
equal fire protection, to the standard weight shingle tested 
at the State house. The specification suggested to the 
building commissioner would accomplish the object of as- 
suring for all time the quality, weight and thickness de- 
sirable. These specifications would permit the use of asphalt 
shingles of the quality, weight and thickness considered 
and tested by the committee on metropolitan affairs, and 
would prevent inferior shingles from getting on the roofs 
of Boston. 

Secretary C. W. Waldo, jr., of the asphalt shingle 
men’s combination, is quoted in an afternoon newspaper 
as follows: 


There are on the market one or two asphalt shingles 
stiffer and heavier than these specifications call for, but 
owing to the method of laying it is a question whether 
they afford more fire protection. The weight a 100 square 
feet of surface is the same as the standard shingle. The 
standard weight shingle would seem on the whole a more 
practical article from the fact that the majority of reputable 
manufacturers make and recommend the standard weight. 

The fire protection afforded by the standard weight was 
considered sufficient by the committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs, by both houses of the legislature, and by the Governor. 
To make the asphalt shingle heavier would probably result 
in many cracked shingles. The law passed by the legisla- 
ture gives the building commissioner the power to rule on 
the quality, weight and thickness of the asphalt shingles, 
and we suppose he will accept the quality, weight and thick- 
ness approved by the legislature and guaranteed for at least 
ten years by very responsible manufacturers. 





Ir HAS been suggested that trees be planted in Canada 
to commemorate the valor of the Canadian troops in the 
present war. Maples might be planted to commemorate 


Langemarck and other species for Neuve Chapelle and 
Ypres. 


BREAK ALL BUILDING RECORDS 


Statistics of Reporting Company Show 1916 
Operations Ahead by $75,000,000 


Boston, Mass., June 7.—Comparative statistics of 
building operations compiled by the F. W. Dodge Com. 
pany here show that 1916 has broken all records for the 
value of building contracts in the territory comprising 
New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North and South Dakota and por- 
tions of Missouri and eastern Kansas. All previous 
records are broken by nearly $75,000,000. The figures, 
which bring a message of the greatest encouragement to 
the lumber industry, are as follows: 

Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1916. .$456,101,500 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1915.. 321,241,10 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1914.. 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1913.. 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1912.. 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1911.. 339,167,813 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1910.. 366,037,505 

During the same period, the value of building contracts 
placed for New England construction has been surpassed 
in amount only by 1912, when the aggregate was barely 
$1,000,000 greater. The tremendous handicap of the 
long period of freight embargoés, and the difficulties of 
obtaining building materials encountered by building 
contractors is believed to be the only reason 1916 has 
not exceeded even 1912, hitherto the record-breaking 
building year. 

New England statistics of building, as supplied by the 
Dodge company, are as follows: 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1916..$ 82,144,000 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1915.. 85, 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1914.. 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1913.. 67,031,000 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1912.. 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1911.. 64,149,000 





Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1910.. 67,958, 00 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1909.. 63,558,000 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1,1908.. 35,147,000 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1907.. 55,907,000 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1906.. 45,356,000 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1905.. 41,391,000 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1904.. 34,514,000 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1903.. 36,603, 

Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1, 1902.. 51,700,000 
Contracts awarded January 1 to June 1,1901.. 51,323, 











“Almost without exception, the cities and towns in the 
metropolitan district show heavy gains in residential 
building this spring, that is, the sort of construction 
which calls for the largest proportion of lumber. In 
Boston proper, the value of brick and steel construction 
showed a slight falling off, while wooden construction 
held its own. 

Outside of Boston, in the important industrial centers, 
there is unusually heavy industrial building, much of it 
of the ‘very popular mill constructed type calling for 
heavy timbered interiors and plank and timber floors and 
roofs. Among some of the important contracts just 
placed or to be placed, requiring important timber sched- 
ules, are the following: 


The American Glue Company is to erect a large wood- 
timbered brick building at Peabody, Mass. The E. H. Porter 
Company will do the work. 

The Central Warp Company has increased its capitaliza- 
tion and will move from Central Falls, R. I., and erect a 
new plant at Pawtucket. The F. M. Hoyt Company is 
making arrangements to build a factory and addition to its 
paper box factory at Manchester, N. H. The structure will 


be two stories high and have a frontage of 100 feet anda | 


depth of 200 feet. 


The West. End Thread. Company is to build an addition 


to its plant in Millbury, Mass. 

The Beaton & Cadwell Company is to erect at once 2 
building of the mill type of construction, six stories high 
and 120 by 50 feet, at New Britain, Conn. 

The North & Judd Manufacturing Company is also to build 
an addition at New Britain. 

John M. McCarthy & Son have purchased land on Grove 
Street, Peabody, and will erect a leather manufacturing plant 
there. The firm is now located on Goodhue Street, Salem. 

The Malden (Mass.) Board of Trade has secured an agree 
ment from the Ehrman Manufacturing Company to locate 4 
plant in that city on Waite Street. The company has its 
headquarters in Milford, Mass. 





SECURES GOVERNMENT CONTRACT 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
BEAUMONT, TEX., June 8.—Returning from El Pas0 
today, W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Company, announced that he had secured a con 
tract from the United States Government for 1,250,000 
- of 3-inch timbers, delivery to be made within te 
ays. 
yecorded in Beaumont since the European war begal. 
The timbers will be supplied by six local mills whos 
output is handled by the Beaumont Lumber Company: 


This order is the largest one that has bee? | 


The material is to be used for building temporary roads | 


for the movement of auto supply trains in Mexico for 
the army of General Pershing. 


PPP PPP PPP PPP 


ANNOUNCES HOO-HOO CONCATENATIONS 

Sr. Lours, Mo., June 6.—Seeretary Tennant reports 
that Hoo-Hoo concatenations will be held at Asheville, 
N. C., July 3 or 4; at Johnson City, Tenn., July 3 or 4; 
at Orange, Tex., July 17. Vicegerent Snark A. J. Craig 
of the Vicksburg district will go to Greenville, Miss., #0 
hold a concatenation there at an early date. The pos 
poned New York concatenation will be held June 10. 





BEcAUvsE of losses in raisins due to split boxes Cals 
dian retailers of California fruit are interested in haviNg 
the raisins packed in strong wooden boxes. 
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THE MAN WHO LIVED IN A GARDEN 


A man there was who lived a garden in, 
A garden in a city hot and high, 
A shut-in meadow, Nature’s poorer kin, 
That looked upon a single square of sky. 
There buds, like city babes, were born to die, 
For high a wall encompassed it about; 
A bar to ev’ry humble passer-by, 
It kept the summer and the sunshine out. 


The rich man’s roses never came to bloom, 
The lily died upon its starving stalk; 
A garden like the garden of the tomb 
It was, with gloomy aisle and lonely walk. 
No birds came there to chatter and to talk 
Of wells of honey and of grasses green. 
The rich man never heard the tiny squawk 
Of feathered rebels in his proud demesne. 


The little children playing in the street 
Would sometimes press their faces to the gate 
To catch the scent of blossoms, dying sweet 
Of sunshine-hunger in the rich estate. 
And oft in playful danger they would wait 
Until the rich man came to walk alone— 
Then scurry home child-fiction to relate, 
An angry ogre in a house of stone. 


And much the rich man marveled that his rose 


Would never bloom, nor would his grasses start; 


And more he marveled that he frightened those, 
The ragged blossoms of some mother’s heart. 
In all the city still he lived apart, 

A desert in his garden and his soul; 

And all his wealth and all his garden art 

No single bloom of love would give him whole. 
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“And feet came in that used to run away” 


And then one day he tore the great wall down 
And asked them in, the children of the poor. 
His garden was the garden of the town, 
To ev’ry lovely child a fragrant lure. 
Then in his garden bloomed a lily pure, 
The laugh of little children glad at play; 
Here was a refuge verdant and secure— 
And feet came in that used to run away. 


And now the sunshine found the garden place 
And every hidden corner felt the breeze; 
The color came into the rose’s face, 
The color came into the face of these. 
The birds came nesting, bringing melodies; 
The starving lily lifted up its head; 
The air was filled with music of the bees; 
And ev’ry blade was green and rose was red. 


Life is a garden. Lilies do not blow 
In darkness, souls of men unfold 

Shut up in self. The garden needs to know 
The common sun, the meadow marigold 
The common rain. The paradise of old 

Became a paradise when someone came, 
Another mortal in a mortal mould, 

To share it. Eden was a name, 


A place of beauty with no eyes to see 
_ That it was beauty, and no lips to tell 
The green of grass, the wonders of the tree, 
The splendor of the yellow asphodel. 
_ But now the beauty was, and spoke as well— 
For beauty is not in the beauteous thing 
But in the hearts that with emotion swell— 
For beauty is the soul’s awakening. 


And so the man who lived within a wall 
ore more than just a garden wall away 
That shut the boon of sunshine from it all Q 


He walked abroad; he stepped from night to day, 


Tore down the weighty wall of stone that lay 
Between himself and all the world that lies 

In golden bloom, the world of common clay— 
Between ourselves and common paradise. 


His garden, that had been a frowning bar 
From street to street, became a thoroughfare; 
And there the older children, toiling far, 








Saved weary steps around the olden square. 

And yet the rich man’s riches all were there— 
Still his the house, still his the garden plot; 

We do not lose possession, we who share 
The thing we have with those who have it not. 


The rich man died; but little children came 
To ask for him, and older ones to bless. 
A city paused amid the frantic game, 
A better moment in the busy press. 
They spoke of him as citizens caress 
The names of those who play the citizen. 
They read his will—forever to possess 
The rich man’s garden, garden of all men. 


A street now runs across the garden old, 

All rose-embroidered. In the center stands 
A fountain shining in a sun of gold, 

Where later children play with little hands, 

Where children’s children come in happy bands. 
Afar he sleeps upon a hill of tombs, 

With never need of wealth nor need of lands. 
The rich man died; but still his garden blooms. 


Because he found that sharing is but joy 

And joy but sharing, other men will share 
The open places with the running boy, 

Will share the summer with the golden-hair. 

He found the secret, and he wrote it there 
Upon his garden: We are common kin, 

And life will bloom for men if men will tear 
Away the wall and let the sunshine in. 





THE LUMBER PRESS CLUB 


Well, we’ve done gone and organized a Lumber 
Press Club, the same being the fellows who put the 
aid in trade. It was a merry occasion, the only sad 
feature being the determination to fix the annual 
dues at five iron dollars. It was also decided that a 
man had to be an habitual lumber journalist for five 
years before he could belong. 

But the dues are the remarkable feature. There 
are plenty of men who own sawmills or lumber yards, 
and a few unlucky ones who own both, who hesitate 
to put up that much for an association that will help 
them a whole hatful to run said mill or yard. Yet here 
are a lot of men whose operating plants consist of 
one brier pipe (their own), a typewriter (the com- 
pany’s), a pot of paste (bought), a blue blotter (pre- 
sented) and a pair of scissors (swiped) who are will- 
ing to put up most of a week’s wages to belong to 
an association. 

The purposes of the organization have not yet been 
announced; but it is safe to say there will be no 
junior hoo-hooing to do, no speeches, and no reports. 





WHY THE SPANIARDS WERE LICKED 


The night of the big Preparedness parade in Chi- 
cago we attended a banquet to some of the Republican 
convention delegates at the Congress hotel and met 
and mingled with that veteran survivor of many 
banquet tables, Chauncey M. Depew. The former 
senator is 82, and gave the following as his recipe: 

‘¢Mix with good fellows, eat what agrees with you, 
and, if you drink, drink little.’’ 

By unanimous agreement, we took for our theme 
‘*preparedness,’’? and in that connection the senator 
told the following story: 

‘‘During the Spanish-American war, right after 
Dewey’s victory at Manila, I was riding from Wash- 
ington to New York and in the train met my long- 
time friend Joe Jefferson. Joe said it was the strang- 
est thing to him, but he had asked every army or 
navy man he had met in Washington why it was that 
Dewey never lost a man and all those Spanish ships 
were sunk—and not a one could tell him. 

‘¢¢And yet,’ said Joe, ‘if they had wanted to ask 
an actor I could have told ’em. The reason was simple 
enough.’ 

‘¢ “Well, what was the reason?’ I asked him. 

‘¢¢Why,’ said Joe, ‘those Spaniards hadn’t re- 
hearsed!? ”? 





EVENING UP OLD SCORES 


The lumbermen of Chicago and vicinity, the vi- 
cinity extending from St. Louis on the south, to Du- 
luth at the north, west to Omaha and east to Tipton, 
Ind., are going to have their annual golf tournament 
some day soon. 

Of course, it is not going to be possible for each 
contestant to win a cup, but we hope he will not go 
seeking for revenge on that account. 

You see, the Lumbermen’s Golf Association has 
been playing golf every year now for about ten years, 
with about the same entrants every time. The scores 
are all in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN files. 

It would be a pretty mean man who would dig up 
those old scores and run them alongside this year’s 
in parallel columns. Not because they would be so 
different. Some of them might be alike. 





A Waste of Time. 
Our idea of a waste of time is sitting for an hour 
waiting for a ‘‘Seeing New York’’ wagon to fill up.” 
What is your idea of a waste of time? 





*Not that we ever did it. 























He Was “Stuck”? 





On His Tract 





Once there was a 


man who had what 


was reputed to be an 
exceptionally valuable tract of 
timberland—no matter where 
—which he bought on an old- 
fashioned “timber cruise” plus 
his personal inspection. 


Wishing to take 


his profit on the invest- 
ment he confidently of- 
fered the tract to James D. 
Lacey & Company. 


Besides the repu- 


tation of the tract there 
were superficial indica- 
tions of unusual excellence: 
but Lacey & Company deal 
only with THE FACTS. 


A LACEY RE- 


PORT on the tract 


showed the astonishing 
fact to be that the value of 
merchantable timber on the 
tract was barely more than half 


what the intending seller sin- 
cerely believed he had, although 
he was an-‘experienced lumber- 
man. 








He was “‘stuck’’ 





“LACEY REPORT’ on the 
property when he bought it 
would not have cost a twenty- 
fifth of what he was “stuck.” 
This is a true story—with a 


—badly; in fact a 


moral. May we send you 
“Pointers,” an interesting 
booklet? 





CHICAGO SEATTLE 
1750 McCormick Bldg, 1009 White Bldg. 


PORTLAND (ORE.) 
1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
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Fort Dearborn National Bank 


Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 38,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres, WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. W.:E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
{HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. _E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 

JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, HERBERT C. ROER, 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 











Sewage Disposal 


[By W. K. Johnston, Architect] 








x Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets a 


George H. Burr & Co. 


—— Bankers Goemm, 
Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowin ;. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 








q Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. a 











Show Her You Mean Business | ==" 


Take it from us, young man, few girls of the right 
sort have the heart to turn down a man who ts thought- 
ful enough to give her in the beginning her heart's de- 
sire—a home of her own. It’s the one thing that every 
woman wants for there her dreams of past years be 
come realities. 


Build a Home Now 


and start life m the right way—full of happiness and content- 
ment We have several books of the latest designed houses 
and bungalows Come in and select the one you like best and 
let as figure the cost for you complete, foundation and all. We 
have everything in building material you'll need. Come in any 
day and we'll show you @ plan she'll like 


(Name and Address) 


| Ads That Attract Attention wad 
| Talk Lumber Will Help Sales 


| You lumber dealers who say advertising is 

| an expense have not tried it out thoroughly 
and systematically; you have not changed 
your ads often enough, nor have you talked 
lumber in an interesting way. You can ad- 
vertise lumber in an attractive way through 
the columns of your daily newspaper, offer- 
ing timely suggestions as to the uses of 
various kinds of lumber. Our 


_ TIlustrated Lumber Ads 


suggest the practical uses of lumber and 
you'll find they encourage the building of 
homes. Ask for our regular quarterly 
bulletin, just off the press. It’s full of sug- 
gestions. Write now for your copy—it’s free. 











| American Lumberman 
| 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
| 
{ 





























{Inasmuch as the house plans supplied by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN are sometimes desired for use where sewer con- 
nection is not available, there have been inquiries for a 
private sewage disposal system, and the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, therefore, asked one of its contributing architects to 
write on this subject, which article, as published below, very 
thoroughly describes a suitable system. The plate published 
herewith shows construction in concrete, but the working 
blue prints also show alternate construction in wooden plank. 
A complete set of the blue prints will be supplied for $1, 
together with specifications which are lettered directly upon 
the plans.—EDIToR.] 


Running water, the kitchen sink and the bathroom 
have taken the place of the old-time pump and wash 
basin. Modern plumbing conveniences are demanded 
everywhere, out-cf-town people no longer being willing 
to ‘‘put up with things’’ for the sake of country life. 

Water is the first essential for use in all plumbing 
and sewer systems. Assuming the adequate supply of 
water, any dwelling, no matter how small, can have 
complete service. The pump may be a hand or power 
affair, worked by gasoline or electricity; the water tank 
may be a pressure tank or an ordinary one. The Kewanee 
pneumatic tank is much in use. Almost all local dealers 
represent some reliable firm. 

Individual sewage purification plants are coming more 
and more in ‘general use, the septic tank taking the place 
of the old cesspools. The three-tank system is considered 
the most scientific. There are many ways of arranging 
this set of tanks that have been found satisfactory and 
have been in use a number of years, the general idea 
being worked out in 1870. 


Air inde? 


Systems 


The diagrams shown will enable anyone to have con- 
structed a good and efficient plant. The object of this 
article and accompanying drawings and diagrams is to 
enable the local plumber who sets up your fixtures to 
give you a sanitary and complete plumbing and sewer 
system. 








Dimensions for Septic Tank, Design 1, Double Tank 


Width Length Depth Persons Served 
2-6 5-0 5-0 to 8 
3-0 5-0 5-0 6 to 10 
3-6 5-0 5-0 8 to 12 
4-0 5-0 5-0 10 to 16 
Dimensions for Septic Tank, Design 2, Single Tank 
Width Length Depth Persons Served 
2-6 8-0 5-0 4 to 
3-0 8-0 5-0 6 to 10 
3-6 8-0 5-0 8 to 12 
4-0 8-0 5-0 10 to 16 


Many systems are in use: The Ashley system; the Ke- 
wanee system. The Kewanee Private Utilities Company 
keeps in stock all the necessary fittings the local plumber 
may require. 

For the small family of three to six, John W. Alvord, 
sanitary engineer, has given possibly the simplest design 
for the septic tank system. He used three oak casks for 
tanks at his summer cottages at Saugatuck, Mich., and 
found that they worked perfectly (see design No. 3). 

Rainwater drains should not be connected up with tanks 
as the less the water is diluted in them the better. Tanks 
should be made perfectly water tight; also all soil and 
sewer pipes between fixtures and tank. From the flush 
tank run a line of 3-inch weeping tile or land drain tile 
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Alternahve Syphon Tank for Po 2; 
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with proper connection to the syphon as shown. If the 
soil is heavy clay a trench should be dug 2 feet or 3 feet 
wide and about 2 feet deep, the trench to be filled with 
sand and covered with loam or soil, never a stiff clay. 

When the tanks are built of concrete wooden forms 
should be used, constructed of 2x4 and 1-inch boards 
placed on a freshly laid concrete floor not less than 4 
inches thick. Conerete should be mixed dry as follows: 
One part fresh Portland cement, two parts sharp sand, 
and three parts crushed rock or washed gravel, and wet 
down only as used. Reinforce corners every 6 feet with 
No. 13 gauge wire. The covers for the tanks may be 
of wood or concrete. If wood is used pecky cypress or 
cedar is best; if of concrete, reinforce with %g-inch rods 
placed every 6 inches. Manholes should be not less than 
12 inches deep and 18 inches in diameter. The tanks 
may be built of cypress or other durable wood, should be 
double planked and made perfectly water tight. Cypress 


and cedar are most durable and are recommended. 

Lay land drain tile with a slight fall, say 1/16 inch in 
10 feet, and wrap the joints with cotton to keep the tile 
free from sand or soil. About 100 to 300 feet of the 
tile should be used for each plant, should be laid as near 
the surface as possible, and pass through porous soil. The 
flow should not be continuous but at intervals long enough 
to let the soil become aerated, and for this reason the 
syphon tank is highly recommended. The ordinary plain 
outlet can be used where the soil is light and porous. 

The tank should be situated as far from the dwelling 
and water supply as the location will permit. The lo- 
cation of buildings should be as high as possible, giving 
ample fall for sewer to tank, which should be not less 
than 2 inches in 10 feet. Where the covering of soil is 
very light over tanks the tanks should be protected dur- 
ing the cold winter months with a good heavy covering 
of horse manure or some other heat producing material. 











Further slight increases are reported in the sash and 
door field. In Chicago an improved situation con- 
tinues and the same is true at most other points. At 
the Twin Cities it is stated that the demand for local 
building more than makes up for the light country 
business prevailing now in that territory, due to the 
fact that farmers are busy. City business in the Twin 
Cities now is the heaviest ever known. Better busi- 
ness also prevails at Kansas City and the improve- 
ment comes, in a measure, from the country yards. 
Cincinnati continues to report its mills actively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of stock. At Baltimore re- 
turns are pronounced more satisfactory on the whole 
and fair business prevails, while the volume at Buffalo 
is about the same as at a corresponding time of a 
year ago. Little change is reported in the situation 
with the fir door manufacturers in the Tacoma ( Wash.) 
district, while business is only fair with the factories 
at San Francisco. However, the sash and door depart- 
ments of the sawmills in the mountain district are 
busily engaged. Prices, as a rule, throughout the sash 
and door field, are satisfactory. Prices with window 
glass jobbers are firm, with prospects of becoming 
higher. 


A more active situation prevails with the Chicago 
sash and door trade and it is hoped that business will 
continue good for some time. The activity is one 
of about two weeks’ duration, but the trade is hope- 
ful that, now that it has set in, good business will 
continue. Demand is for everything in the sash 
and door line, but the feature of the trade is with 
moldings and porch work. Demand has been so good 
that the sash and door people are laying in more 
hardwood stocks than they have been for some time. 
Prices remain firm. 


Demand from Minneapolis and St.: Paul building 
operations is more than enough to make up for light 
country business complained of by the manufacturers 
in that territory. City business is the heaviest ever 
known and the factories are all well loaded up with 
orders pressing for delivery. Rural trade has been 
poor because of the backward season, but now condi- 
tions in the country districts are very favorable and 
a hyo country demand is expected through June 
an uly. 


At Baltimore no such urgency in calls for delivery 
exists as to enable the factories to realize exceptional 


margins of profit, but the returns are satisfactory on — 


the whole and the continuance of operations in the 
suburbs as well as the rebuilding of the older sections 
calls for sash and doors in volume sufficient to give 
all members of the trade a fair share. 


_ The volume of business with Buffalo (N. Y.) mills 
is on about the same plane asa year ago. Trade has 
not gone ahead so fast as some expected, as the 
weather has interfered to a large extent with build- 
Ing, especially in the adjoining country. Most of 
the mills, however, report a satisfactory city trade. 

Activity in building in and around Cincinnati keeps 
the mills of that district busy. The general steady 
condition of the lumber market as to prices of lum- 
ber has been an aid to the mills in adjusting their 
price lists to a reasonably uniform basis, to the bet- 
ter satisfaction of buyers. 


A slight further increase in demand from country 
yards is reported by factories at Kansas City. Re- 
tailers in the smaller towns apparently are pretty 
well down to the bottom of their sash and door stock. 
City trade, however, leaves considerable to be desired. 
Builders have been somewhat checked by the strike 
of hod carrier and plumbers’ helpers and even without 
that hindrance they were not so active as it was 
hoped they would be at this time. Prices are very firm, 
as they are now as low as the factories feel that 
they can let them go, because of the high cost of 
glass and other materials. There is a very good 
Volume of estimating, but it still is slow about pro- 
ducing orders, 
at iene manufacturers in and about Tacoma, Wash., 
— the market little changed over last week. Orders 
robe not been so pressing the last few weeks and the 
actories have had a chance to clean up their books 
a r “le more, but report a good-sized supply still left 
ae for a very fair summer. Door prices are 
hl Extra quality fir logs suitable for this trade 

hes scarce and easily command $15. 

Se ae is just fair at San Francisco factories. 
io rnd factories around the Bay are moderately 

"Sy tor the season, but prices are not so high as 


SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 


they should be. The door departments at the big 
sawmills in the mountains are operating steadily with 
increased outputs. Regular shipments of white pine 
door stock and open sash are going east and prices 
are well maintained. 


Window glass jobbers have good assortments of 
stocks for the summer and deliveries during the last 
few weeks have been considerably better. Building 
operations all over the city are in full swing and many 
structures, that were started with the opening of 
the season several weeks ago are now fast reaching 
the stage where glass is required. Prices remain 
very firm, with prospects of higher prices ruling soon 
on the better qualities and popular sizes of glass, or 
possibly on the entire line. 


STRIKE THREATENS TO SPREAD 


San Francisco, June 3.—The all-absorbing topic in 
lumber circles is the great strike which was called on 
June 1, involving the stevedores at all of the Pacific 
coast ports and threatening to spread to the crews of the 
coasting steamers. Even the Sacramento River steamers 
are tied up. While the crews of deep sea vessels are not 
on strike, the lockout of stevedores prevents foreign car- 
goes from being loaded and discharged. About 4,000 men 
are out on strike in this city, and, if the coastwise sailors 
are called out, the number of men that will be idle will 
be increased to nearly 20,000, it is said. 

Every lumber yard in San Francisco is closed today, 
adding hundreds to the army of unemployed. Several of 
the yards in Oakland, however, are open shop and are 
still in operation. Stevedores were still working yester- 
day at the Hogan Lumber Company’s Oakland yard. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Company’s steamer Adeline 
Smith arrived last night and succeeded in unloading its 
cargo of 1,700,000 feet of lumber. As the unit carrying 
system is used by this company, the problem of discharg- 
ing at the company’s Oakland yard was comparatively 
simple. 

Over a month ago the Ship Owners’ Association, with 
which are affiliated the owners of nearly all of the steam 
schooners engaged in the coastwise lumber trade, acceded 
to a demand for an advance of $5 a month to sailors and 
other members of the crews, with the exception of the men 
in the engineers’ department, who had made no demands. 
On June 1, however, the engineers asked for an increase 
of 10 percent after having heard reports from their dele- 
gates who represented the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
eo at the recent annual conference held at Port- 
and. 

The lumber clerks, who were receiving $4 a day, went 
out on a strike yesterday. All of the local retailers closed 
down their yards and announced that they would not 
handle any more building material until the labor ques- 
tion was settled. The yard situation has been placed in 
the hands of a committee composed of R. A. Hiscox, 
manager of the Hart-Wood yard, and Ben Reid, of the 
Santa Fe Lumber Company. The Ship Owners’ commit- 
tee consists of S. M. Hauptman, of Charles R. McCormick 

Co.; James Tyson, of the Charles Nelson Company; 
H. M. Cochran, of the Union Lumber Company, and 
H. M. Lorber, of the Robert Dollar Company. 

The owners’ policy is to operate the coastwise steamers 
as long as they can and then to tie up the boats and dis- 
charge the crews, if they must. 











WILL ORGANIZE TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


BrEauMonT, TEX., June 5.—For the purpose of protect- 
ing the interests of Texas shippers the commercial traffic 
managers of the State will organize at a meeting to be 
held at Austin, June 12. The meeting has been called by 
Charles A. Bland, traffic manager of the Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Bland started the movement to meet the efforts 
put forth by the Texas traffic bureau, an organization 
composed of railroad traffic men who gather in Austin 
each month on the day before the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission meets, to go over the cases docketed for hearing. 

The commercial traffic men will adopt the same plan 
and the first meeting will be held June 12. The commis- 
sion meets June 13. 

Since starting the movement Mr. Bland has been as- 
sured the codperation and support of the commercial traf- 
fie managers at Houston, San Antonio, Dallas, Galveston, 
Forth Worth and Waco. 

Traffic managers of all manufacturing and shipping 
concerns in the State will be eligible to membership and 
will be invited to join. 





National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Location and Amount: All the merchantable 
dead timber standing and down and all of 
the live timber marked or designated for cut- 
ting on an area of approximately 21,000 acres 
within Townships 12, 13 and 14 North, 

‘ Ranges 78 and 79 West, 6th Principal Meri- 
dian and Base, Medicine Bow National For- 
est, Wyoming, between Lake Mountain and 
Mountain Home, estimated to be 975,000 
standard gauge railroad ties and 13,500,000 
feet B. M. of ‘sawlogs, more or less, and an 
unestimated amount of prop and post mate- - 
rial, all of lodgepole pine, Engelmann spruce 
and alpine fir timber, divided into blocks as 
follows: Block I, 644,000 railroad ties and 
10,600,000 feet B. M. of sawtimber; Block IIT, 
331,000 railroad ties and 2,900,000 feet B. M. 


of sawtimber, more or less. 


Stumpage Prices: Lowest rates considered 
11%c each for hewed railroad ties, 50c per 
M feet B. M. for sawlogs and $.001 per linear 
foot for prop and post material to be taken 
at the option of the purchaser. 


Deposit: With bid $5,000, to apply on purchase 
price if bid is accepted, or refunded if re- 
jected. Ten per cent may be retained as 
forfeit if the contract and bond are not exe- 
cuted within the required time. 


Final Date for Bids: Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Denver, 
Colorado, up to and including July 10, 1916. 
The right to reject any and all bids reserved. 
Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Denver, Colorado, or the Forest 
Supervisor, Laramie, Wyoming. 














Fire Protection 


Sprinkler Systems 
: Earn their cost quickly in : 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Large or 


Oregon Timber smal Tracts 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 














|_ TIMBER ESTIMATORS 





J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Viee-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 


Correspondence Solicited. References Given. 
1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 














Measure Standing Timber 
NO GUESS WORK 
Timber Lands For Sale. 


PRESTON & KENT, - Forest Engineers 


By Modern Methods 
of Estimating. 








606 Commercial Place, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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| PACIFIC COAST | 





30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


Specializing in Stocks of 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO,, Linnton, Ore. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., Mabel, Ore. 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO., Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Selling Organization 


MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co—(E. T Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co.—(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White —(F. P. McCormick). 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.—(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY IOWA—J D. Merrill, West Hotel) 








Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 










































Get the Door 
Business of 
Your City 


There’s a good profit 
in selling doors. Lumber 
dealers everywhere, find 
doors are great business 
stimulators— they make 
permanent customers for 
Be sure you sell 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


they are favored by contractors and builders because 
of their natural beauty in grain and figure. 


LUMBER OFFICE 

















other kinds of lumber. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, 
Casing in straight or mixed cars with doors. 

indow and door frames a specialty. Send 
for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


__ New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - . - 18 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
F Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
é Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
? ae , Chicago Representative, 
W. S. NURENBURG, : . . Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 


Reliable Lumber 


is that which bears the trade 
of its manufacturer. For reliable 
Quality and Grades insist on having 
thing trade mark. 


; om 
j 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
Was. 


aVERETT, 
















It appears on all our 


Fir Flooring 


Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 


Vertical 
Grain 


We Specialize in Straight or Mixed cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. =oWRRETT, WASH. 


029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 








Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
Factories that operate efficiently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 
Correspondence Solicited 


WE DESIGN 
CONSTRUCT 
and APPRAISE ; 

SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 











PHILIPPINES OFFER MARKET FOR MOTOR TRUCKS — 





Present Purchases Divided Between the United States and Europe—Criticism Made of 
American Methods of Packing for Export 





On June 30, 1915, 2,902 motor vehicles were regis- 
tered in the Philippines. Of this number 475 were 
motor trucks. The fact that one-sixth of the total was 
trucks is noteworthy because it is an unusually large 
proportion for an oriental country, and indicates that 
the market for commercial vehicles in the Philippines 
is one which manufacturers should watch carefully. 
Methods of handling and transporting freight in the 
East are ordinarily marked by extreme conservatism, 
and the belief on the part of the mercantile community, 
European as well as native, that low paid native hand 
labor is more economical than ‘‘new fangled innova- 
tions.’’ Indeed the market for motor vehicles in the 
Islands compares well with that existing in any other 
oriental country. 

There are several reasons for this, and for the rela- 
tively large demand existing for motor vehicles. l- 
though the Islands are not so highly developed eco- 
nomically as some other oriental countries their per 
capita trade is about the same as that of Japan or the 
Dutch East Indies, and greater than that of India or 
French-Indo China. The Philippines are not hampered, 
as are China and Japan, by customary dependence on 
cheap labor for transportation and by narrow roads 
with sharp curves, steep grades and weak bridges. The 
people are less conservative than those of other oriental 
lands, and the upper and middle classes have a consider- 
able strain of European blood and take pride in express- 
ing their essentially European civilization by the char- 
acter of their purchases. There are no religious or caste 
prejudices and comparatively little inclination to hoard 
savings. The relatively large demand for American mo- 
tor vehicles is due to the fact that the trade has grown 
up during the American regime, and a large proportion 
of the users of cars and a majority of the principal 
importers are Americans. Moreover the Government 
has purchased many motor vehicles and has usually pre- 
ferred American makes. Finally the tariff gives an 
advantage to American makes, as all American cars, 
parts and accessories enter free, while those of foreign 
manufacture are subject to ad valorem duty, amounting 
in the case of commercial trucks to 15 percent of the 
invoice value and in the case of parts and accessories, in- 
cluding tires, to 25 percent. 


Analysis of Imports of Motor Vehicles and Accessories 


Only since 1911 have the imports of motor vehicles 
been shown separately in the Philippine customs statis- 
ties, while figures for tires have been distinguished from 
those of other parts and accessories only since 1913. 
Recently a report on ‘‘The Philippine Market for Motor 
Vehicles’? was prepared in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce by John R. Arnold, which contains 
interesting tables regarding imports. 

The first table gives the figures for the total imports, 
including spare parts, tires, and other accessories, and 
is as follows: 


Years All other 

ended United States France countries 

June er- er- Per- Total 
30— Value cent Value cent Value cent Value 
1911 $ 535,282 75.4 $148,773 20.9 $25,719 3.7 $ 709,774 
1912 536,170 75.1 161,202 22.6 16,334 2.3 713,706 
1913 886,113 76.5 239,209 20.7 82.627 2.8 1,157,949 
1914 1,014,482 73.9 314,447 22.9 43,242 3.2 1,872,171 
1915 726,345 88.8 75,907 9.3 15,959 1.9 818,211 


The figures for the imports of complete vehicles, ex- 
cluding parts and accessories, are as follows: 


Years Average price of vehicles 
ended Percentage of total value imported from— 

June United Allother United All other 
30— States France countries States France countries 
1911 75.4 21.7 2.9 $1,191 $2,084 $1,322 
1912 79.1 18.6 2.3 ,456 1,992 1,534 
1913 80.2 16.7 3.1 1,307 2,108 1,421 
1914 78.8 18.8 2.4 1,105 2,074 1,222 
1915 91.3 6.9 1.8 978 1,825 1,018 


The figures for the imports of parts and accessories, 
including tires, are as follows: 





have been owned by Americans or Europeans, including 


Spaniards. 
Light American Trucks Preferred 


Unlike the automobile industry in general, the market 
for trucks under normal conditions was about equally 
divided between the United States and Europe. Light 
delivery trucks were mainly American because of their 
low first cost and their economy of operation. This 
also applied largely to trucks of from 1 to 3 tons capac- 
ity, but larger trucks which were mostly confined to 
Manila, have been mainly of foreign make because firms 
using them were Europeans and because imported Amer- 
ican trucks had proved rather more expensive to operate 
and because foreign makes still had the reputation of 
having better material and workmanship; but since the 
war the situation has been altered in favor of the United 
States. 

The Government wished to purchase a number of gaso- 
line trucks on the heavy-graded Benguet road running 
up in the mountains 160 miles north of Manila. The 
builders of a certain French truck were willing to modify 
their standard design in accordance with the ideas of 
the officials in charge of the project who knew from 
experience the needs of this special service, but only 
one American manufacturer was willing to do this. Four 
trucks were purchased from him but they proved unequal 
to the severe conditions to which they were subjected. 


American Tires Poorly Packed 


That the percentage of tires supplied by the United 
States has tended in normal times to be smaller than 
the corresponding proportion of the total imports, or of 
those of complete vehicles, is claimed to be because 
American tire firms have used inferior methods of pack- 
ing for export to the tropics. French tires were ex- 
ported to the Philippines each closely wrapped in cloth- 
backed, moisture-proof black paper, to protect it from 
light and dampness in transit and in stock. This isa 
matter of great importance for the damp heat of the 
tropical countries causes rapid deterioration in rubber. 
It was also complained that American manufacturers sent 
out old stock. In 1913 the United States supplied less 
than 62 percent of the tires imported and in 1914 only 
54 percent, while the percentages of French origin for the 
same years were about 37 and 42 percent. This has, 
however, been changed by the war and in 1915 the 
United States supplied about 85 percent of the tires 
imported and France only 12 percent. 

On June 30, 1915, of the 2,902 cars and trucks in 
use in the Philippines 2,167, or about three-fourths, were 
divided among sixteen popular and well advertised 
makes, while the remainder represented no less than 
109 manufacturers only fifteen of whom had sold more 
than ten vehicles. Of the sixteen popular makes thirteen 
were American and three French, and of the cars and 
trucks 1,990 were American and 277 French. 


Philippine Road System Being Improved 


Roads for wheeled vehicles in the Philippines are di- 
vided into three classes, which are officially distinguished 
as ‘‘first class,’’ those which ‘‘ possess substantial foun- 
dations and a durable and continuous surfacing; ’’ ‘‘sec- 
ond elass’’ roads, ‘‘those partially or naturally surfaced 
and continuously open to vehicle traffic’’; ‘‘third class,’’ 
all not comprised in the two preceding. In general, the 
first class roads are equal to any macadam highways in 
the United States, while the second class are superior 
to the average country road in America. 

On December 31, 1914, the mileage in existence was 
distributed as follows: First class, 1,593 miles; second 
class, 1,274 miles; third class, 1,901 miles. The Luzon 
group of islands has an area of about 44,700 square 
miles and an estimated population of 4,850,000, of whom 
about 4,285,000 are comparatively civilized. The latest 
available figures compiled show that it had about 59 
percent of the total road 








Years ended —United States— France—— All other countries Total : 

mi 30— ae _— ; Pus Fines P Farts Fires ot rts Tires mileage and about 64 percent 
sere aceerees 5 a 20, a 5 a » a jle- 

| BP eeeese: 112.546 (a) 61,611 a 4240 (a) 78,397 _ (a) of the first class road mile 

ee cron tunes geet tee fer fut dias temene see. Teeasalises sania 
ee »425 5 , ; , , , 5 in Mani 

_ Fe omene $3624 238450 «9.024 «84025 «836.47 «=—« 68484 979231 + # Motor truck used in Manila 


(a) Included in the total for parts. 


Although the figures do not show it, the decrease in 
1915, due to the European war, was confined almost 
wholly to the first half of the year, while the imports 
for the second half when difficulties regarding shipping 
had considerably improved, amounted to $29,112, indi- 
cating a decided recovery. Moreover it should be noted 
that imports in tires increased in 1915, as compared 
with 1914, although the figures for complete vehicles 
and other parts for the same year show considerable 
decreases. 


Imports Mostly from the United States and France 


Up until 1915 the United States controlled about three- 
quarters of the total trade, its only real competitor be- 
ing France, and the two countries together supplied 
about 97 percent of the imports. Since the war the 


United States has almost a monopoly upon the motor 
trade of the Philippines. 


From the best figures available it is estimated that 
during the last year between 5 and 10 percent of the 
cars and trucks registered have been the property of the 
Government, and that of the remainder nearly half 


are similar to those needed 
by a truck used in any small 
city in the United States, but in the provinces it 18 
different. Although the roads are good, the choice 
of types is limited by the lack of bridges and of garage 
and repair facilities. Trucks should be light but strong 
and have regulation tread, moderate wheel base and good 
clearance. The motor should have medium power and 
be simple in design and easily accessible, because expert 
chauffeurs and mechanics are very rare. Lubrications 
should be as far as possible automatic, and vehicles that 
are not to be operated on regular runs should have large 
capacity fuel tanks. As the rules of the road require 
passing to the left, it is desirable to have ‘the steering 
wheel on the right of the car. The drivers of country 
vehicles and the ponies that pull them are erratic, while 
village streets are thickly sprinkled with children, chick- 
ens, dogs and pigs, and brakes should be large and act 
quickly. 

The equipment should comprise the usual two head- 
lights and generator, two sidelights and tail light, hort, 
top, side curtains, wind shield, complete tool kit, extra 
tire and rim, pump and jack, and a long, stout tow 
rope. Because of the value of simplicity acetylene light 
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ing is preferred to electric. An ordinary horn with a 
very low note is the best. — 
in 2 country where there is no cold weather to make 
cranking a difficulty one great advantage in using self- 
starters is lost, and it is desirable to have as few com- 
plications in a car as possible. - However, it is probable 
that a car with a self-starter will find a more ready sale 
than one without. j é 

The Philippine climate is very severe on the finish of 
a car, Which should be especially durable. 





CONFERS WITH TRADE COMMISSIONER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—Joseph N. Teal, of Port- 
land, Ore., of counsel for the lumbermen in the general 
investigation by the Federal Trade Commission this after- 
noon conferred with Commissioner Parry, going over 
lumber matters in a general way. The Federal Trade 
Commission has not yet received a report of the Forest 
Service on its exhaustive investigation of the lumber 
industry. A portion of the report has been submitted 
for general consideration by the commission, but it deals 
with only one phase of the industry. The complete re- 
port is expected very soon. : 


SHIPS LARGEST LOAD OF LUMBER 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.; June 5.—The Central Pennsyl- 
vania Lumber Company has recently sent away from its 
plant here the largest car of lumber ever loaded from 
any of its mills and as the larger proportion of the car 
was dimension stock officers of that company believe that 
it is one of the heaviest loaded cars that has ever been 
sent away from any sawmill. This car was shipped from 

















CAR LOAD THAT IS SAID TO HOLD RECORD 


the Sheffield mill of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Company on May 10 and contained the following stock: 


Sib pieces 1X S—E2 FEC... ose ec essa tices ee 7,000 feet 
858 pieces 1x 8—14 feet........ccsceececcecees 8,008 fee 
36 pieces 3x 8—16 feet.........ecceccescerees 1,152 feet 
ANN DIOCES 2RIZ— 12 feet. 6 occ eee sess cesses 4,800 feet 
500 pieces 2x12—14 feet..........eeeeeeeeeoees 14,000 feet 
AD DICCES BEE O—0O TOOL 0. 6 s0c6 sc cccteecce cases 8,800 feet 
PAUURT) Leo Bt.) oi eee 1 ES, a eee Pe 4,666 feet 
MODUL, Vile hors aeoine aeie se S:8 es Sa ewes Sele ae aces 48,426 feet 


The weight of the car was 136,000 pounds. A picture 
of this car after it was loaded and ready to leave the 
mill is shown herewith. 





THE preservative treatment of farm timbers is dis- 
cussed in Farm Bulletin No. 3 of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. It deals with the treatment 
of fence posts and other material by either the brush or 
open tank treatment and discusses the various kinds of 
wood, indicating those for which treatment is desirable, 
and also the exposed situations where timbers should be 
treated before installation. 


REPORTS ON DIMENSION SALES 


A table compiled by E. P. Mallam, secretary of the 
Alexandria District Lumbermen’s. Exchange, Alexan- 
dria, La., and sent to the‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shows 
all the No. 1 dimension sales reported to that exchange 
in the ten months’ period from August, 1915, to May, 
1916, inclusive, giving percentage of each length to 
total of each size, percentage of each length to total 
of all sizes and percentage of each size to total of all 
Sizes. This interesting table is as follows: 








LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 
(Concluded from Page 47) . 


railroad commission. These rates, he says, are detrimen- 
tal to Texas shipping interests and he is confident they 
will not be upheld by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The commission recently held that no intrastate 
rates can conflict with interstate rates and upon this 
ruling, Mr. Bland believes, Beaumont’s contention will 
be sustained. 

That the present Louisiana rates do conflict seriously 
with interstate rates from Texas to Louisiana points, 
Mr. Bland says he can prove and he is compiling great 
quantities of data, backed by dozens of exhibits in the 
form of specific figures, which he will lay before the 
commission. 

Should the case grow to the proportions it is expected 
to, the State of Texas may be appealed to to appro- 
priate $15,000 to assist Texas shippers in the fight. 





FINDS RATES UNDULY PREJUDICIAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHIneTon, D. C., June 8.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission finds 
‘fon rehearing that rates on lumber in carloads from 
Norman, N. C., to points north and east of Virginia 
cities are unduly prejudicial as compared to rates from 
Carthage, N. C., and other points in the same vicin- 
ity.’’ Complaint in this case was filed by the Snow 
Lumber Company, which alleged that a rate 1 cent 
lower from Carthage, Mound, Gilead, Troy and Wade- 
ville, N. C., resulted in undue prejudice to Norman 
shippers. The rate to Norman is 13 cents. On orig- 
inal complaint the commission decided against the lum- 
ber company. The opinion on the rehearing says: 


Circumstances and conditions of the traffic and transporta- 
tion considered, it appears that the 13-cent rate to Norfolk 
for Norman is not in line with rates from other branch line 
points in the same general vicinity. The fact that the rates 
from Norman to Norfolk on all commodities except lumber 
are the same as rates from other points on the Asheboro, 
Aberdeen, Carthage and Jackson Springs branches indicates 
that the carriers have recognized the similarity of trans- 
portation conditions. 


The new rate from Norman will become effective on 
or before August 21. 

In another decision on rehearing the commission holds 
that the rates charged by the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road for the transportation via an interstate route of 
turpentine stills and fixtures, turpentine tanks, turpentine 
cups and dip barrels from Paxton, Fla., to Milton, Fla., 
and railroad rails, trestle timbers, spikes and angles bars 
to Laurel Hill, Fla., were not unreasonable. The Bag- 
dad Land & Lumber Company was the complainant in this 
ease. In its original decision the commission held that 
the rate charged on rosin was unreasonable and granted 
reparation. It held that the other rates complained of 
while high were justified by the carriers. This decision 
is affirmed. 

The commission has issued an order postponing from 
July 1 to September 1 the effective date of the second and 
third paragraphs of its order of January 24 in Paducah 
Board of Trade vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road et al. Originally the order became effective May 1, 
but the date for putting into effect these two paragraphs 
was postponed until July 1 and today’s order grants a 
further postponement of sixty days. 





RAILROAD ANNOUNCES RATE READJUSTMENT 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 7.—The Louisville office of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association has received ad- 
vices from the railways regarding rate readjustments on 
movements from mills in the Mississippi Valley to Caro- 
lina points which indicate that the carriers have taken 
cognizance of the increased importance of the furniture 
and other consuming factories in that territory and are 
aligning their rates so as to encourage the movement. 

R. R. May, resident manager, reports that decreases in- 
volving as much as 5 cents in some cases will be put into 
effect from points on the Illinois Central and Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley railroads, while average increases of 
2 cents will be made from points on the Alabama & 
Vicksburg and other railroads. The changes are effective 
July 10. 


oO 





WILL INAUGURATE NEW RATE SCHEDULE 

BEAUMONT, TEX., June 5.—Effective June 24, the rates 
on lumber from stations on the Santa Fe (carried in its 
tariff 5769-A) to Port Ar- 





Percentage of Each Length to Total of Each Size : s 
x4 ° . thur, Sabine, Sabine Pass, 
10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 Totals : 
1,134,991 2,925,232° 2,760,492 5,055,447 3,351,877 2,629,963 252,624 374,896 18,585,022 — _ gf on City, 
O61 "154 1485 2731 11803 1415 0190 0201 wi — y on lumber 
2x6 coastwise movement e- 
484,890 2,197,982 2,505,649 4,113,895 1,973,336 2,236,980 646,994 921,472 15,080,648 
set "1457 1662 737 "1308 1483 0430 0612 yond i - bec —s 
2x export. eretorore ese 
232,429 1,815,284 2,498,371 2,907,566 1,270,848 1,180,015 242,661 484,160 10,626,334 : A 
0219 "1708 2346. 2736-1196 Ait “0238 .0456 rates have applied only to 
2x16 the ports mentioned for ex- 
S1.917 755,620 992,104 1,881,140 521,967 689.890 305,958 472,040 5,700,636 port. 
(142 1336 1741 .3300 .0916 .1210 .0537 .0828 EP, 
2 ypord u- 
85,440 788,588 804,424 1,774,856 574,724 1,040,120 404,140 482,856 5,933,148 mont already apply to lum- 
One wee . -1656 ; Os me yf 2 A i ‘3 
1,997,867 $8,482,656 9,556,040 15,782,404 7,691,252 7,776,968 1,952,877 2,785,424 55,925,788 ber shipments for coastwise 
= Percentage of Each Length to Total of All Sizes movement. 
258 1518 1708 .2818 .1878 1891 .0349 .0490 The Kansas City South- 
Percentage of Each Size to Total of All Sizes ern Railroad announces 
SSS 2x6 2x8 2x10 2x12 that, effective June 18 
a eees .2696 .1900 .1020 .1061 : : 





Late valued at $22,668, sawn lumber at $108,366, tele- 
Phones pole at $15,870, and chemical pulp at $316,563 


‘ere invoiced at the consular agency at Kenora, Can., for- 


se be = Unted States during 1915. In 1914 the 
sehen @ same exports were respectively $25,641 
$234,560, $3,859 and $183,053. saat 


rates on lumber from sta- 
tions on that line to Beaumont will apply on lumber 
and articles taking the same rates for export or coast- 
wise shipment. Heretofore the rates have applied only 
on sawn timbers to be discharged into the Neeches 
River for towing to Port Arthur, Sabine Pass and 
Sabine. 
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Send us your Mixed Yard Orders for 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock 
Cedar Lumber and Shingles 


We Specialize in 


F | R STRUCTURAL 


TIMBERS 
Write for prices today. 
MALONE, 


VANCE LUMBER CO., wasn. 


Sales Representatives, Puget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle, Wash. 
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RED cedar POSTS 





== 
We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


—OE— 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 
E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane. wasis. 











“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 
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TRY DOVER QUALITY 


Dover Lumber Co., 
Eastern REPRESENTATIVES: 
IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY 
208 So. LaSace Sr., Cuicaco, lit. 






Dover, Ida. 








Idaho White 
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Pattern and Special Stocks 


MANAGER Factory and Yard Stocks 
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Manufacturers of 
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Larch 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Missoula, Mont. 
N. P. & Milwaukee shipments 

























































You Can’t Tell 
the Difference 
BetweenThem 
so near alike is the grain, 
color and softness of 
texture. Our doors are 
proving big sellerswhere 
a customer wants the 


popular white enamel 
finish. Our 


Good Old-Fashioned 


White Pine Doors 


will not check or warp and take paint, stain or varnish 
and hold it. Try them next time. 


We also manufacture W. P.K.D. Window and 
Door Frames and new bright Moulding. 


Western Pine Mfs.Co. 


Successors to Washington Mill Co. 














F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, Spokane Wash 
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mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





BIDS FOR AUSTRALIAN TRADE 


Canada Sends Commercial Traveler to Extol Advan- 
tages of Its Lumber 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PERTH, AUSTRALIA, May 1.—Canada is determined to 
profit by the policy now being vigorously pushed forward 
by many business people in the British Empire, and the 
patriotic plea is being urged why she should be given cer- 
tain trade that has for so many years been well and truly 
done by the United States of America. She has sent a 
Mr. McLellan over here to extol the advantages of Cana- 
dian timber and. urge Australia’s lumber merchants to 
transfer their orders to Canadian manufacturers. The 
newspapers are paying Mr. McLellan much attention and 
naturally the strong tie that has grown up between the 
component parts of the British Empire is being utilized 
for all it is worth in favor of Canada. Mr. McLellan is 
making the best of his time and opportunity and speaks 
very optimistically of the outlook for trade for Canada 
with Australian lumber merchants. He is a member of 
the Canadian Forestry Department, so comes with the 
best credentials to push his goods. Interest will be 
centered, however, on how the Canadian mills will over- 
come the difficulty of shipping their orders in these days 
of almost prohibitive freights and scarcity of tonnage. 
The long established shipping agencies and distributers 
on the western coast of the United States are having their 
fill of difficulties in this regard; and a new venture will 
undoubtedly be much more difficult. 

After peddling along for some years without one, the 
Western Australian Government has appointed a con- 
servator of forests—C. E. Lane-Poole, who had filled a 
similar position for the Government of Sierra Leone for 
many years. Mr. Lane-Poole is spoken of very highly, 
and valuable results of his labors are looked for. There 
is certainly a wide field of investigation awaiting him, but 
the hardwood lumber firms wonder if he will be practical 
in the true commercial sense. They have suffered sufii- 
cient handicaps already through the idiosyneracies of in- 
expert stopgap men. A plethora of regulations does not 
make for reasonable cost of production, and in this State, 
at any rate, the regulations are almost limitless. 

The outlook for the coming winter in Australia is gen- 
erally disquieting. Up to this period last year a great 
quantity of rain had fallen and the wheat growers were 
able to proceed with their ploughing and seeding. To 
date, this year is practically without any rain gaging, 
and the days of seeding are rapidly diminishing. The 
prospect of a repetition of the drouth conditions of 1914 
is too lamentable to contemplate, and yet Australia seems 
to be confronted with such another disaster. In this State 
of Western Australia rain has usually fallen in abundance 
before this, but warm, dry days succeed one another with 
wearisome consistency. A prominent lumber firm whose 
travelers are in close touch with the interior towns and 
districts reports a decidedly gloomy tone prevails every- 
where. Brooks and dams have dried up and farmers have 
to cart water over long distances. To add to their trou- 
bles, the Federal Government after fixing the price for 
their wheat, has, at the bidding of their supporters, fixed 
the price of bread throughout Australia below what is 
considered a fair margin. 


oor 


CUBAN TRADE CONTINUES GOOD 


MosiLe, Aua., June 5.—The Cuban trade out of this 
port continues to be good. The Bahamas Timber Com- 
pany announces that it has about 11,000,000 feet to 
move to the different Cuban ports, for the transportation 
of which it has chartered a steamer and several sailing 
crafts. This company has already exported this year 
10,000,000 feet of yellow pine to Cuba and says the new 
craft it has chartered will enable it to export about 
three times that amount in future. The business will 
be handled over the new docks recently turned over to 
the company, and it is the opinion of General Manager 
Richardson that the docks will soon have to be enlarged. 

The Vinegar Bend Lumber Company is also very active 
in the Cuban trade and is exporting large quantities of 
yellow pine to ports of that island. 








BRITISH TIMBER TRADE REVIEWED 


OrTTawa, ONT., June 5.—According to a recent report 
of J. Forsyth Smith, trade commissioner of Great Britain 
at Leeds, the timber trade of Hull has had a successful 
year in spite of illimitable difficulties and troubles conse- 
quent upon war conditions. At the beginning of the 
year the enemy declared all wood to be contraband and 
as they at that time had complete control of the Baltic 
a good deal of interference with Swedish shipments took 
place. Later on an arrangement was come to with Sweden 
whereby timber was to pass in Swedish ships. 

Free on board prices from Archangel fluctuated a 
great deal. At first the German declaration of contra- 
band led the shippers from this zone to ask very high 
prices but they soon had to modify their rates, which 
were still further reduced as the season progressed, 
through. the difficulty of procuring freight at anything 
like rates comparable with those from Sweden, the 
Swedes being able to employ their mercantile marine more 
profitably in their own waters at lower rates in compari- 
son with the high rates obtainable from the White Sea. 

The report says in part: 

The freight market has been a very difficult one owing to 
the scarcity of tonnage due to calls made for Government 


work, losses through submarine and ordinary marine casual- 
ties and, further, through no fresh tonnage being built on 


account of all the shipbuiiding yards being engaged on war 
work. The normal rates from Archangel to Hull are about 
55s a Standard, but finished off last year at about 65s which 
was immediately jumped at f. o. w. from 90s ‘to 100s, but as 
the season advanced gradually rose to the extraordinary rate 
ef 190s to 200s. 


It is difficult to make a forecast as to the future, As 
regards general wood requirements, they are dead, owing to 
the high prices, and Government requirements scarcely can 


continue to be as heavy as they have been all this year, for 
the hutments and general equipment must be pretty wel] 
supplied. It is thought that the trade will content itself py 
buying from hand to mouth during 1916. 

The stocks now held are very small, and will not be suff. 
cient until next f. o. w., if the present demand continues 
which would further force up the already inflated prices, ~' 


FIGURES SHOW STRIKING GAIN 





Five Months’ Lumber Receipts at Boston Exceed Those | 


of Corresponding Period Last Year 


Boston, Mass., June 5.—Lumber receipts at Boston 
during the five months ended May 31 exceeded by 13,535, 
947 feet the receipts by sea and by rail during the cor. 
responding months of 1915. According to the figures 
compiled by the statistical department of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, the total lumber receipts at Bos. 
ton by rail or by water during the first five months of 
1916 reached the respectable aggregate of 93,496,595 
feet, as against 79,960,648 feet for the first five months 
of 1915. This gain of about 17 percent over the lun. 
ber receipts at Boston last year is the more striking in 
view of the serious handicaps encountered by shippers to 
the Boston market this winter and early spring, arising 
through the many embargoes enforced by the railroads 
against the carriage of lumber. 

The following tabulation gives a comprehensive com- 
parison of the receipts for the first five months of the 
year: 


By sea, By sea, By sea, 
Foreign, East, South By rail, 
bd. feet’ bd. feet bd. feet bd. feet 
January, 2918...;..> 294,759 2,812,172 9,084,048 6,216,000 
|) ae 322,216 1,724,907 8,607,801 5,100,000 
February, TOG...  sonses 940,000 6,487,850 5,220,000 
Bice. 153,072 459,000 4,650,894 5,412,000 
March, S006 cc .¢5sa 780,901 70,400 11,636,708 6,504,000 
Lt $22,195 734,000 10,401,616 5,856,000 
ATU AGUS. os6.ws see 1,711,589 954,000 6,318,560 7,404,000 | 
LL) Snes 825,591 1,047,577 10,031,042 7,536,000 | 
May, 1916..........3,286,900 1,951,025 11,437,083 10,308,000 
Cl 2,293,397 1,487,162 7,976,178 10,020,000 


Total for five months: 
NOIR co oaicccle soot 6,074,149 6,861,197 44,909,249 35,652,000 
IOIS ce scn anche ne 8,916,471 5,452,646 .36,667,531 33,924,000 
Lumber receipts at Boston from all sources show 4 

striking gain during May for 1916 over 1915, compared 

to a falling off of the receipts from some points during 
the earlier months of the year. It will be noted that 
rail receipts here in May last year were 10,020,000 feet, 

as against 10,308,000 during last month, a gain for 1916 

of nearly 300,000 feet. Receipts by sea from the South 

during the last month increased nearly 4,000,000 over 
last year, while receipts by sea from the East gained 
about 500,000 feet, and by sea from foreign sources, 
largely: Canada, the lumber receipts show a gain in May 
of nearly 1,000,000 over the same month of last year. 
The following tabulation shows the receipts of lumber 
at Boston during 1915, compared with the totals for 
1914 and 1913: 


By sea, By sea, By sea, Total 

By rail, East, South, Foreign, receipts, 

1915 feet feet feet feet feet 
Jan.... 5,100,000 1,724,907 3,607,801 822,216 10,754,924 
Feb. .. 5,412,000 459,000 4,650,894 153,072 10,674,966 
March. 5,856,000 734,000 10,401,616 $22,195 17,318,811 
April.. 7,536,000 1,047,577 10,031,042 825,591 19,440,21 
May... 10,020,000 1,487,162 7,976,178 2,298,897 21,776,737 
June... 8,220,000 3,604,653 9,692,407 1,284,577 22,801,687 
July... 6,612,000 1,925,000 11,752,673 3,104,106 23,393,779 
August 8,676,000 1,626,000 6,236,512 1,584,079 18,122,591 
Sept... 6,240,000 1,738,030 8,627,163 2,516,080 19,121,223 
Oct.... 6,852,000 2,253,000 9,173,481 3,815,330 22,093,811 
Nov... 7,032,000 3.464,996 12,863,655 2,243,306- 25,603,957 
Dec.... 17,788,000 3,293,400 6,815,485 1,856,227 19,753,112 
pend 





Totals: Fs 
1915 .. 85,344,000 28,357,725 *101,828,907 20,820,126 230,850,758 
1914 .. 88,770,000 22,147,169 111,868,279 45,315,620 268, 101,068 
1913 | .141,163,000 25,904,933 129,976,832 55,646,431 352,691,196 

*Includes 7,594,930 feet from Pacific Coast ports via Panama 
Canal during 1915. 





DROP IN EXPORTS IS REGISTERED 


New Or.EANs, LA., June 5.—Exports for the week 
ended Saturday totalled only about 346,000 feet—the 
lowest weekly movement, probably, since the early days 
of the war. Less than the usual number of vessels cleared, 
and six of the transatlantic steamers lifted no lumber oF 
timber cargo, taking out cotton, oil, grain and steel. The 
entire movement of lumber and timber was apparently 
cleared for Central America, although staves were moved 
to Havre and Rotterdam, and shooks to Mexico and 
Cuba. In addition to the movement noted above, there 
were shipped abroad 161,685 staves, 6,740 bundles shooks, 
5,000 crates and 3,212 crossties. The coastwise steamers 
for New York moved 200,000 feet of lumber and 22,931 
bundles box material, with several carloads of staves. 

The export market continues practically featureless, 
though it is rumored the Belgian Government is about 
to place some business, and that the British Government 
is or soon will be in the market for 30,000,000 to 50, 
000,000 feet of yellow pine, mainly for railway sleepere 
and timber. Ocean rates continue ‘‘on the verge 9 
being prohibitive, and vessels are increasingly scarce. 

Gulfport notes the arrival there, during last week; ° 
several cars of oak ties, the initial shipments of = 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, of Charleston, Miss., Mes 
booked, some weeks ago, a big tie. order from the Fren¢ 
Government. It was originally announced that the ties 
would be barged to New Orleans for export, but e 
Mississippi Railroad Commission granted a favorable 14 
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and it appears that they are to go via Gulfport, where 
the Nonvegian steamer Hassel, under charter to the Lamb- 





Fish company, is now loading the first cargo. 
EXPORTS FROM TWO VIRGINIA PORTS 
NoxroLkK, VA., June 6.—Following is a statement of 
expor.. of forest products through the ports of Norfolk 


and Newport News, Va., during May, 1916, also the 
comparative statement for May, 1915 and 1916. Exports 
from Norfolk during May, 1916, were considerably less 
than in 1915 in both feet and value while from Newport 
News the total number of feet was a trifle more, but 
there is a wide difference in the values between the two 
months. A comparison of the exports during May, 1916, 
with April, 1916, shows a considerable increase from both 
Norfolk and Newport News in the total feet and the 
valuation. 

Exports of Lumber and Forest Products Through Norfolk 

and Newport News, Va., During May, 1916 

















Port of Norfolk Value 
May 4— 44,000 feet ash lumber (Liverpool)............$ 3,019 
al 10G;/000 SOCt CO TRIMER. ic s.0 5 ec .00 ces sisiee oe sis - 3,152 
11,000 feet hickory lumber...........ssesecces 475 
22,000 feet of gum lumber..... 671 
20,000 feet of walnut lumber.... 484 
49,000 feet spruce lumber....... 2,200 
SE 000 TOGE Fi DUI B kiss a0 ec eieenis see ccee teas 439 
19 28,000 feet walnut lumber (London).......... 3,345 
103;000 feet OAK TUMDEE:... 0 ccc sc ccs wwe cccees 2,750 
222,000 feet poplar lumber........cecccccccoes 8,468 
17,000 feet ash lumber........ 669 
Cedar pencil slats...... 7,170 
24,000 pieces oak staves....... 1,440 
71.000 Teck BOTUce TUMIDE!. «oi... coc ccsecoees 4,201 
85,000 feet gum lumber... 2... re pccccrccccvves 866 
31—116,000 feet cypress lumber (London).......... 5,846 
OG:000- TOCL BIS TU os wcis oso s ccc wba cc oe 1,755 
221,000 feet ash IUMDET... ...0-ccccrcccsersccce 15,826 
51,000 feet cottonwood lumber.............4- 1895 
18,000, feet hickory lumber... ...65 6 ccecte ccc 539 
Port of Newport News 
May 5— 85,000 feet oak lumber (Glasgow)............ 3,960 
“ 6— 16,000 feet oak lumber (Liverpool)........... 696 
21,000) fect: Tr TUMBCE «6 .s 6s ccc cece cwsevee 385 
Ba000 COCt BDPUCe, TUMBIDENs ...6 06 pte tee ewes 1,570 
19—235,000 feet oak lumber (London)............+- 10,125 
$9,000 Tect POplar WWE? . «ns 6.5cis ce eee S51. eee 
31—324,000 feet spruce lumber (Glasgow)......... 18,9381 
RE M00 TOCl MO, TMD OL oo. oc cic cis sens siec'e eles 1,683 
BEG Ol) Leet OMe TUT DET... 6.55 cle e.cisi9.010.6.5:0,0 «e.0.0:6 17,697 
Comparative Statement of Exports, May, 1915 and 1916 
Port of Norfolk No. M Feet Value 
1915—1916 1915——1916 
Ponlay WMC is oo sc cise ee nes 483 222 $ 25,493 $8 468 
Pine WMDPE?. 600 cccscevecscsvcces 105 90 3,931 1,755 
Ree DOE: ois 0 ein so 5c0.0 Os Wein do 81320 2080 209 158,500 5,902 
PROB OHIE TUT DBT ss iiis-6:03.0.0 « yiaa 3-66 15 813 
MBESWOOU. ANTIDGE 5.05150: 5 « 00:05 0:8 8 442 
OTA PROS Seo rg 58 57 2,045 1,537 
RNIN ERENT ia 51a eine <6.4-cehav eave 934 ¥ 918196 59 3,550 
MIRCHOPS TWAIN DOP C6 oi 0'0 sveiecns du ol 0s 8 24 680 1,014 
BO CR LT DEM 6 50 dino 'y 000-014. 6 0:8 ones 234 120 11,640 6,401 
Cottonwood lumber............. 25 51 1,152 1,895 
PN) ROE. cigs alare 050014 6 8 4.6.00. ia 275 
PORTION atic are wise ate 00016. S008 Siece 282 19,514 
BV IIIE, RTE DOL os <.ws/nie)e 7005015 6 Si 0's 48 3,829 
CC ee re re eee 24 43 
PRTC TURRBOT 6 sic to:s cece: ecg wae 116 5,846 
(PG Ar MONCH BIOL. 0:6 66:<:0'0/0:3 505. oe 7,170 
IEE 2 CS AS On ee 1,440 
MMI oe Sliven Gre ees 5: 50k Pe ever 8086 1248 $208,521 $65,210 
Nort of Newport News 
OTE eS AS ea eee ee ee 681 83,540 32,478 
Poplar lumber 81 99 4,355 3,390 
Pine lumber, o.ss.<.3:5 2,430 
Spruce lumber 359 942 20,501 
Persimmon lumber... ....200000% 6 480 
eS rere rn 12 1,000 
eee ee 28 840 
Staves and heading...........+. 1,950 
RTO RMNMUR C7,s 5 or tors Gos cose adidas 5,650 
Pen ROEDER es as aioe bea eeale sien 104 , 2,068 
2) eee eee a ewe 1234 1243 $101,187 $58,437 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E, Burn- 
ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number 


of patent and name of inventor should be stated when 
ordering: 


1,184.732. Miter box. Otis H. Fisk. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1,184,945. Wood paving block. William J. Gilbert, Cin- 
cMnati, Ohio, assignor to the Compressed Wood Preserving 
Company, same place. 
ae Chock block (for logs). George Abrey, Osce- 
1,18; 580... Wood boring tool. William FE. Davis, New 
Ipswich, N. Ti. 
mone 29. Seasoning timber. John J. Owen, Liverpool, 
snglars| 





CONSTRUCTION OF MODERN PLANT STARTED 


The Chadburn Lumber Company, of Wilmington, N. C., 
has ‘ted the construction of a modern plant to replace 


the : 'l recently destroyed by fire. The plant is being 
buil the Cape Fear River at a more convenient 
= ten the old plant, and will be in operation 
abou* Ju y iy 


The order for the machinery has been 
og and will include a large dry kiln of the Moore 
noist air type. 

APF PLL LILI LS 


*-OKLET DESCRIBES HARDWOOD FLOORS 


cell Bros. Company, of Cadillac, Mich., has just 
an attractive little booklet entitled ‘How to 
t Floors,’’ featuring the ‘‘Rockhard’’ brand of 
beech and birch floors. The little booklet is 
,"omely printed and illustrated, and contains many 
See “raphs showing both exterior and interior views of 
ovses, offices and other buildings in which this flooring 


‘ ‘ntroduction calls attention to the fact that interior 
: or made of maple, beech or birch will last longer and 
x nore evenly than floors made of any other material. 
“ ous letters from those who have used these floors 
med the truth of this assertion. This booklet contains 
: ‘Sle information for the lumber dealer and for every 
Prospective user of hardwood flooring. 








WESTERN FOREST FIRE SEASON OPENS 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 3.—According to bulletins re- 
ceived by the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion the statutory forest fire season during which permits 
for slash burning and other precautions are required be- 
gan June 1 under conditions offering little immediate 
danger anywhere in the Pacific Northwest. However, wet 
weather has prevented the usual spring cleaning up of 
loggers’ and settlers’ slashings, thus leaving a greater 
menace when dangerous weather arrives. It will not be 
safe to burn now before fall except in rare cases where 
unusual care is used, and the winter accumulation will be 
a serious hazard all summer. Preparations are being 
made to enforce strictly all fire laws, especially those 
dealing with clearing and with spark-emitting engines. 

The United States Weather Bureau has this year rec- 
ognized as a necessary service warning the public of 
approaching weather conducive to forest fires, and predic- 
tions will be mailed to postoffices in forest regions, for 
conspicuous posting where they will be seen by people 
likely to use fire in clearing and by campers and travelers. 
A special card bearing fire precautions on the margin has 
been devised for this purpose. Idaho timber owners’ 
patrol association, in cooperation with the Forest Service 
and the University of Idaho, is preparing for an inten- 
sive development of the lookout system. Lookout sta- 
tions on mountain peaks with range finders to locate fires 
and telephone communication to notify the fighting forces 
immediately have grown in favor in Idaho. Parties have 
gone into the field to establish true meridians for all look- 
outs by means of solar observations. Panoramic relief 
maps of the country visible from selected stations will 
be made with accurate contours of elevation established 
by engineers. The observers will also be technically 
trained men. Weather instruments will be installed 
where desirable. The results of this year’s work will de- 
termine its extension next year. 

Full patrol will not be established until late in June, 
but Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana all report 
forces extending and repairing telephone lines and trails. 
The automobiles will be used more in fire work than ever 
before, but the war prices of wire have discouraged tele- 
phone building somewhat. 





A SPECIAL STUDY OF WOOD PULP 


Bulletin No. 343 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, recently issued, gives the results of a 
rather detailed study of the production of ground 
wood pulp made by the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wisconsin, the bulletin being by J. H. 
Thickens, chemical engineer in forest products, and 
J. C. MeNaughton, engineer in forest products. 

This bulletin is in two parts, the first discussing the 
grinding of cooked and uncooked spruce. 

The general effect of cooking pulp is to increase the 
strength of the fiber, which effect is reached in about 
8 hours at pressures ranging from 25 to 75 pounds. 
There is also a decrease in the yield of pulp, which 
decrease is most rapidly progressive up to about 6 
hours’ steaming, the curve becoming more level from 
that point. This loss in weight of pulp is more marked 
at higher pressure and at 20 pounds pressure the loss 
is fairly moderate, 100 cubie feet of solid wood yield- 
ing about 2,350 pound of pulp without cooking and 
yielding about 2,150 pounds after 4 hours’ cooking at 
20 pounds pressure. ; 

The power consumption required for grinding is 
increased by the cooking process up to about 6 hours, 
and from that point gradually decreases. The prob- 
lem of grinding cooked pulp is also considerably dif- 
ferent, although here a number of varying factors 
enter. 

The effect of cooking, especially on pulp from the 
hardwoods, is to produce a size from the elements of 
the wood itself, the resulting product having many 
of the characteristics of hard-sized paper. 

Much the greater portion of the bulletin is given 
up to the second part—a study of a possible substitute 
for spruce in the manufacture of ground wood pulp. 
Sixteen other kinds of wood are here studied and a 
number of these are found to be very satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for spruce. In fact, the newsprint paper 
samples made from these various woods were all de- 
clared by practical men, after printing tests in ordi- 
nary daily newspaper work, to be satisfactorily work- 
able. These tests were made on the St. Louis Repub- 
lic and the New York Herald in 1913 and 1914. The 
breaks which occurred in the run were all charged to 
bad winding, calendar cuts ete., rather than to the 
quality of the paper. The most satisfactory paper 
appeared to be that made from equal portions of bal- 
sam and spruce ground wood. 

Samples of the various papers made in this study 
are bound in at the back of the bulletin, including 
wrapping papers as well as the newsprint samples, 
which have been printed upon one side.. These are 
very interesting, but it is a matter of some regret 
that the limited supply of these samples has also 
limited the possible edition of this bulletin, so that 
no copies are available to the public either for free 
distribution or for sale. The edition was entirely 
distributed to the codperating paper concerns and 
to public libraries, newspaper offices ete. The copy 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is on file in 
this office for the examination of any readers who are 
especially interested, and copies may also, undoubtedly, 
be found on file at certain reference libraries in other 
parts of the United States. 





THE FEDERAL Census Bureau estimates there is an in- 
crease of population in the United States amounting to 
1,617,994 every year. 
















SEATTLE | 





Shipments 


are a hobby with 
us. To prove it 
suggest 





we would 
sending us your next 
rush order for 


Fir, Cedar, 
Spruce or 


Hemlock Lumber 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Factory Stocks 
Box Shooks 


We always have a good assortment 
of stock on hand from which to fill 
orders and specialize in car and cargo 
shipments. 








Put us to the test on your next order. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters 
544-548 Henry Bullding, SEATTLE 
SALES AGENTS: 

HERBERT D. BLACKFORD, 
Chicago, lllinois, 


JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CoO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


CHAS. H. DITEWIG, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











WE specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars Fir 

Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion — Hemlock Boards, Shiplap, Straight or Mixed 
Cars Cedar Siding or Shingles, or mixed with Fir 


Lumber. Write or Wire for Prices. 











Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 


1 E. Pinkham 
J Lumber rea 


Headquarters for 


LONG CLEAR FIR 


SILO STAVES 


Superior Shingles — “Pennant Brand” 
All kinds Mixed Cars 


General Office, SEATTLE 


1531 Lumber Exchange CHICAGO _ Telephone Randolph 182 




















SMITA 
Atlas Lumber Company — 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding | 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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CALIFORNIA 








NEWS FROM MANY SECTIONS 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
i J 


California Sugar Pine and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears. 


California Redwood 


In Bevel Siding and Finish. 
































Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Get Our Prices. 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


No. 16 California St., 











Port Orford 
CEDAR 


Now is the time to put in a stock of 
Port Orford Cedar and be ready to show 
spring builders the wood that is in a class en- 
tirely by itself. When recommended for in- 
terior finish, you'll find it always proves a 
winner for it takes a high finish and can be used for 
staining to imitate other woods, There are dozens of 
uses where Port Orford Cedar is unexcelled. Let us 
give you a few pointers that will mean more business 
for you. - Write for prices now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 




















Redwood 


Porch columns that are non- 
swelling, non-shrinking and warp- 
less are big sellers in the retail 
yard. Why let this profitable busi- 
ness get away? Now is the time 
to put in a stock of both square 
and staved—buy them right by 
buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 














Lumber Shed Construction 


Met L. Saley’s new book. Covers every 
phase of shed construction and other 
buildings used in connection with a re- 
tail yard, with plans and illustrations. 
Has 176 pages printed on a high grade 
sepia paper, durably bound in Russian 
linen. Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., 
Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 














American Lumberman, 431 So, Dearbors St., Chicago 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 

MILWAUEEE, WIS., June 7.—While the mills are oper- 
ating at the maximum of capacity permitted by the 
dearth of labor and are still far behind on their orders, 
wholesalers, jobbers and brokers are holding back on new 
contracts in expectation of a lower level of prices. The gen- 
eral opinon is that the present comparatively steep range is 
due for a drop soon, and no one is very anxious to load up 
at this time when the chances are that resale prices will be 
considerably under those of the present. ‘This condition, 
however, is having a small effect on the sawmills which mar- 
ket most of their own production. The brisk season is over 
and the greatest matter of concern now is to get ready for 
the demand that the new season will bring. 

Furniture, sash and door and automobile companies are 
the chief factors in lumber buying. Birch and basswood 
are moving freely, with maple, ash, hickory, oak and hem- 
lock following in the order named. Factories are also hold- 
ing off, their immediate requirements being supplied. The 
freight situation has improved considerably, although com- 
plaint is still heard concerning the shortage of cars to move 
stocks. The shortage of labor to handle shipments is _per- 
haps more important than the actual shortage of rolling 
stock. Sawmills, of course, are having their troubles with 
their employees on the wage and hours of labor questions, 
but the mills that are manufacturing finished stock are run- 
ning at utmost capacity, although not enough men can be 
obtained to fill all places. 

The changing conditions in the lumber industry are evi- 
denced by the importation by Milwaukee box manufacturers 
of Canadian white pine for local box factories. The first 
such importation in years was 1,500,000 feet of box lumber 
from the Georgian Bay district, divided between two local 
factories. The change in conditions is also seen in the ar- 
rival of 6,000 ties by schooner from Hessel, Mich., a ship- 
ment such as was not seen during the entire season of 
1915. 





ON THE MENOMINEE 


MARINETTE, WIs., June 5.—Twin city lumbermen this 
week report that the market continues to remain strong, 
with prices holding up and orders arriving with the same 
precision that has featured the lumber market since mid- 
winter. Mills in the two cities are working full time re- 
plenishing the yards which are being emptied by the steady 
drain of orders. Hardwood continues to be greatest in de- 
mand with all good grades of pine and hemlock following 
closely. Prices on all kinds and grades of lumber are prac- 
tically the same as they were last week. 

Officials of lumber companies are becoming worried over 
the manner in which the high water has held up the spring 
drive. Despite the fact that but 20,000,000 feet of timber is 
being brought down this year by the Menominee River Boom 
Company, the high water has scattered the logs from the 
river bed to such an extent that it is necessary to haul 
several million feet back to the river. The drive is now at 
White Rapids, sixty miles north of Marinette, and the date 
of the arrival of logs is still problematical. 

The labor situation in Marinette and Menominee, as far as 
concerns timber workers, is permanently settled. The J. W. 
Wells crew is now at work and the Brown-Mitcheson crew, 
a part of which went on a strike three weeks ago, is now up 
to its normal size and working full time, 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


Bay Crry-Sacinaw, MicH., June 6.—Business condi- 
tions in the Saginaw Valley continue good, and the lum- 
bermen report a satisfactory situation with a favorable 
outlook. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, finds 
business fair with the prospects good. Prices remain firm in 
northern woods but they are somewhat weaker in yellow 
pine. 


Bay City building activities are steadily booming. The . 


records for May show eighty-one permits granted for new 
buildings and alterations at an estimated cost of $92,240, 
comparing favorably with April, which broke all records 
with $109,000 worth of building. The sum to be spent on 
new structures is $64,260 and on alterations $27,980. 

Marine circles in Bay City and also Saginaw are very ac- 

tive with many vessels entering and clearing, bringing in 
thousands of feet of lumber from Michigan and Canadian 
oints. The present season promises to shatter past records 
n regard to the number of ships in commission, the amount 
of tonnage hauled, and the price of hauling. This is largely 
due to the stripping of the lakes of vessels of Canadian 
register. American boat owners have taken advantage of 
this opportunity and every available American ship has been 
placed in commission. 

The Saginaw Board of Trade has just landed a large piano 
box manufacturing concern which will employ 100 men _ to 
start, bringing the lumber in by boat from the Georgian Bay 
region. 





FROM NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS 


OmaHa, NesB., June 6.—Fir has a tendency to come 
down a trifle, although no appreciable cuts have as yet 
been made in this section. The lumber dealers say it is 
more in the atmosphere than it is in any actual quotations 
of lower figures as yet. and that the western fir men are 
striving hard to prevent any break in the market. Local 
dealers say also that they can see no reason why there 
should be a cut in the market, as business is good and 
there is a brisk demand for lumber. Southern yellow pine, 
however, is still down, and there is no indication that it 
may soon pick up. 

good month’s business was done by _the-lumbermen 
in Omaha and throughout Nebraska in May. The trade 
here is well pleased with this as a May business. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., June 6.—Conditions have shown 
considerable improvement during the last ten days. Prices, 
however, are about the same but orders have been more 
plentiful for a great many items.. There has been no effort 
to increase production and attempt will hardly be made unti! 
conditions warrant it. he small mills in some parts of 
this section are still losing time on account of the wet 
weather, which is forcing a curtailment where it has not 
been brought about voluntarily. The car situation is still 
giving the shippers considerable trouble, though right now 
it is not as bad as some weeks ago. 

The demand for small cutting has been better during 
the last two weeks and some items of shed stocks are in 
better demand. Orders for large timbers continue plentiful 
and manufacturers of lath and shingles are still selling 
their output at a good price. 





EDUCATIONAL WORK IS EFFECTIVE 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 7—As a result of the educa- 
tional campaign of the Kentucky forestry department, 
under State Forester J. E. Barton, the number, extent 
and cost of forest fires in eastern Kentucky thus far in 


es, 


1916 have shown a big decrease compared with last year 
This year the fires numbered fifty-six, against 142 jy 
1915; the acreage burned over was 10,632, against 37,196 
and the loss was $33,041, against $88,958. The {oreste 
also had a much better fire-fighting organization this 
year, which helped some. Brush burning caused mogt 
of the fires. 





UTILIZE CUTOVER WASTE FOR CHEMICALS 


GranpD Rapips, MicH., June 5.—Michigan State forest 
conservation experts have been puzzled for some time as 
to how to remove the nurse growth in the cutover ping 
forests of the North. This problem has now been solyed 
and the waste turned into profit by the owners of chemicyl 
plants who are only too glad to secure this material for 
the manufacture of chemicals which, owing to the war 
are advancing in price daily. 

Some of the chemical plants that have recently been 
established in northern, central and eastern parts of the 
State are purchasing this nurse growth and making age 
of it in their work of refining the chemicals. Bids of $4 
and $5 a cord for the stuff have been received from eer. 
tain sections and from all indications there will be an 
extensive market for this soon. 


CANADIAN FORESTRY DEVELOPS 


Official Report Shows Progress in Protect: 
ing and Managing Timber Growth 








Toronto, ONT., June 5.—The annual report of R. H, 
Campbell, Canadian director of forestry, for 1914-15 
shows a steady advance in perfecting the organization of 
the forest reserves and in the development of improve. 
ments necessary for protection and management. The 
fire patrol outside of the reserves was considerably ex- 
tended so as to give protection to northern districts not 
previously reached. Reconnaissance surveys have been con- 
tinued so as to give fairly accurate information regard- 
ing the stand of timber and the agricultural possibilities 
of the lands in the railway belt in British Columbia and 
of a strip approximately 75 miles in width to the north 
of the prairies in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
The information obtained from these surveys shows that 
there are large areas in the districts covered that are not 
fitted for agriculture and in which the forest will be one 
of the most important agencies for development. The 
proportion of mature timber found is comparatively 
small, and the loss by fire is appalling, immense tracts 
having been devastated. The weather during a great part 
of the season of 1914 was very dry and fires were of 
frequent occurrence. On the whole these were kept well 
under control, as shown by the fact that out of 1,986 
fires reported only 388 were of a greater area than 10 
acres. 

In silviculture the chief work undertaken has been the 
enforcement of the provision requiring the disposal of 
the debris of lumbering operations. It was contended by 
many operators that the piling and burning of debris 
were too expensive.and too dangerous, but experience has 
shown that they are perfectly possible financially as well as 
otherwise and that when properly handled at the right 
time of year there is no danger of the fire spreading. If 
the debris is piled while the lumbering is going on the 
expense is not great and it facilitates the handling of 
the logs. 

Proper management of operations in the forest must 
be based on scientific knowledge of the natural condi- 
tions, and it has been felt for some time that forestry 
investigation in Canada should be placed on a scientific 
basis. A plan for organizing scientific forest investiga- 
tions and enlisting the codperation of all foresters is 
under consideration, and it is expected that during the 
year arrangements will be made for placing the whole 
matter on a good basis of organization. Permanency of 
policy is a most important factor and this can be assured 
only by a reasonable permanency in the staff. 

An estimate from the information available of the 
total value of forest products in Canada during the 
calendar year of 1914 places the amount at $176,672,000, 
the largest items being lumber, lath and shingles, $67, 
500,000; firewood, $60,500,000; pulpwood, $15,500,000; 
fence posts and rails, $9,500,000, and cross-ties, $9,000, 


The distribution of trees for planting on farms in the 
prairie Provinces seems to be meeting a hearty approval. 
The number of new applications for trees was 3,684. 
Many farmers having established a shelter belt are mak- 
ing a beginning in growing fruits. The number of trees 
distributed in the spring of 1915 was 3,749,300 of decid- 
uous species, as against 3,685,455 the previous year, 
addition to 92,145 conifers. The new nursery at Suther- 
land, Sask., is being put in order and it is expected to 
have considerable stock from that station for distribu 
tion in 1916. 

At the Forest Products Laboratories, in Montreal, the 
divisions of timber physics and timber tests have been 
completed and more fully equipped special studies were 
begun of Douglas fit and of mining timbers from Nova 
Scotia and are progressing satisfactorily. The pulp and 
paper division was organized during the year, a iu 
equipment for the manufacture experimentally of pulp and 
paper being installed. A division of wood preservation has 
been organized in connection with which a special study 
has been made of the use of treated wood blocks for street 
paving, and, in codperation with the railway companies, 
investigations have been conducted into the preservative 
treatment of railway ties. It has been arranged wit 
Queen’s University, Kingston, to have a special study 
of waste sulphite liquors carried out by J. A. McRae 
as part of the scheme of investigation of the pulp and 
paper division at the laboratories. 
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| EASTERN LUMBER CENTERS 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 
Boston, Mass., June 6.—Never in the history of New 
England has general business prosperity been greater 
than it is today. The State free employment office re- 


ported the first of the month that the demand for help is 
heavier than anything previously on record. Wages have 


attained new high levels in all lines of industry that would 
have made employers aghast a couple of years ago. The 
State oflice states in its report that the demand for workers 
is 111 percent greater than in May of last year, and that 
May, 1916, demand was 11 percent greater than in the pre- 
ceding month of April. Positions filled by the State employ- 
ment office in May showed a gain of 64 percent over the cor- 
responding month of 1915 and an increase of 16 percent over 


* the preceding month of April. Calls from the building trades 


are described as especially heavy, with the office quite unable 
to fulfill the calls of the contractors. 

The effect of these conditions upon the lumber trade is 
direct and important, and it will be still more so as the 
season advances, While there has been some relaxation from 
the former firmness in a few departments of the lumber 
market, it is only fair to say that the former price quotations 
were almost unjustifiably high, and were maintained largely 
through the impossibility of supplying all requests for lum- 
ber, because of inadequate transportation facilities and the 
railroad embargoes. Now that the transportation conditions 
are more nearly normal the lumber market is settling down 
to a basic range of values. 

In the meantime, of course, retail dealers are rather dis- 
posed to buy cautiously until they are entirely satisfied that 
the possibility of any general decline of lumber prices is too 
remote to deserve serious consideration. That many yards, 
and big retail yards, too, must buy some lines soon and in 
important quantities is clearly apparent from the skinny 
appearance of their yard stocks and a study of the booming 
conditions of the building market with its record of contracts 
placed breaking anything hitherto known in this part of the 
country. In some instances, raising of the railroad embar- 
goes has resulted in the arrival of heavy lumber shipments, 
but much or all of this stock is urgently and immediately 
wanted by builders who have been holding up contracts 
pending its arrival, so that practically all of the sudden in- 
flux of lumber from the West and South, and to a lesser 
extent from the East and North, will quickly go out of the 
retail yards. 

There is, however, more or less uneasiness over the trans- 
portation situation, partly because too heavy shipments may 
result in replacement of the embargoes, but more because of 
the extreme demands of railroad workers for higher pay and 
shorter hours. Clerks on the Boston & Maine system are to 
confer with the management today and threaten to call an 
immediate strike of 1,400 unless their demands are complied 
with. This would tie up freight departments from Boston 
to Portland, Me., on the north; from Springfield to Sher- 
brooke, P. Q., on the north, and from Boston to Rotterdam 
Junction, N. Y., on the west. 

Financially, after their long period of adversity, the New 
England railroads are getting back into a sound fiscal condi- 
tion. Reorganization of the Boston & Maine with a new 
corporation to take over all the leased lines. a working cap- 
itul of $101,595,090 and a funded debt of $99,202,000, is 
proposed by the trustees and various committees, and may go 
threugh shortly. Six weeks further extension of the cold 
Boston & Maine company’s notes, with interest at 6 percent, 
has been secured. With earnings increasing and financing 
assured, the Boston & Maine may increase its already impor- 
tant lumber purchases, for necessary repairs and extensions. 
For the ten months to April 30, 1916, the New York. New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad shows net income of $2,894,- 
324.39, more than double the $1,214,223.62 earned net during 
the preceding ten months. 

Financial conditions generally are such that the lumber 
traffic is directly benefited. Easy money stimulates building 
throughout New England, at the same time enabling both 
retail lumber dealers and wholesale merchants to meet their 
obligations promptly, and facilitates the movement of lumber 
from the mills to the consumers. Call money is only 3 per- 
cent at Boston banks, and time money rules mostly at 3% 
percent for six months. Money is so plentiful here that some 
banks are lending in New York on industrials at 314 percent. 

George L. Davis, of the Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes Lum- 
ber Company, probably the largest local concern giving its 
attention exclusively to western white pine, is back at his 
office in 79 Milk street, looking very fit again. He has been 
through a painful seige of inflammatory rheumatism. 

The trade is awaiting announcement of further connections 
in the South of the Woodstock Lumber Company, now that 
Karl Scates, a field representative of that big Boston whole- 
sale and manufacturing organization. is home from a lengthy 
trip among some of the southern mills. Originally, Treasurer 
Martin A. Brown organized the Woodstock Lumber Company 
as a producer and distributer of eastern lumber, and it is a 
giant in the eastern spruce and hemlock field, but the enter- 
prise has been branching into new fields lately, taking on 
pout everything from native hardwoods to southern pine and 

ypress, 

The bad behavior of the eastern spruce market the last 
fortnight has brought some of the producers here and to New 
York, to look the situation over carefully and to bid the 
Wholesalers and commission men maintain their confidence 
and “buck up.” Among the very prominent Maine manufac- 
turers who have made the rounds of the Boston trade during 
= last week are Carl Milliken and James W. Parker. They 

helieve that before autumn the eastern spruce market will be 
~ as stiff as it was during the early spring. 
the - I. Wood, well known Boston Jumberman who was one of 
1 e ploncers here in develoving the trade in Pacific coast 
jlmber when the Panama Canal was completed, has joined 
he teins forces of the Standard Lumber Company, He will 
ie that company’s representative for the territory from Bos- 
hee to Ne w York. inclusive. His New York headquarters will 
in 30 Church Street. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


‘Par ‘DELPHIA, PA., June 5.—There has been little real 
excuse for complaint in the lumber business here during 


the last week. The building trade has been busy, manu- 
aly Sand the larger industrial consumers have been 
big ne reasonably, the purchases of the railroads continue 
Bia} ‘he needs of general business in its manifold ways 
ican Sener a good volume moving. The retail yards have 
nines ler than the wholesalers, but they, too, are begin- 
More ra, ceive More inquiries, and also are able to book 
up in wets. although not enough to bring the market 
North -act® it was a few weeks ago in certain items of 


Hot “arolina and yellow pine. 
activ, ~gither still keeps off, and operative building is 
uo ,, sales of large pieces of land to builders have been 
Beelict a of the realty market and it looks as if a great 
Sitar etoe kind of work was in prospect. Several large 
lhe coe that have been started are beginning to use 
rag and a great deal of it is in evidence at receiving 
of Rares the railroads, although there is still a scarcity 

The hardwoods ap i da d and pri fi 

Ree s are all in good demand and prices are firm 
Gry stock, which is becoming more scarce. Plain and 
birch. be a and white oak, basswood, ash, chestnut, maple, 
demand. hove 22m, Poplar, cherry and mahogany are all in 
White nine. that, takes practically all that is available. 
and toe’ is active and strong, with a scarcity in barn 
wer grades that the lake shipping has not taken up 


yet, Spruce is very scarce and sells readily at top prices. 





Cypress lumber is in peer | demand and prices are firm. 
Longleaf pine timbers and bill stuff are steady in demand 
and price, with boards of the roofer grade a little soft on 
account of the surplus here. North Carolina pine is in 
the same condition as longleaf. Box lumber is firm in 
both. Shingles are active, with cypress selling better than 
cedar. Lath are scarce and bring good prices. 

The report: of the bureau of building cars 7 age for May 
shows that during that month 876 permits were issued 
for 1,524 operations, the estimated cost of which will be 
$4,791,255. his is #@ smaller number of operations than 
last May, when there were 1,665, but shows a tremendous 
increase in expenditure, that of last year being $2,868,840. 
For the first five months of the year there has been a de- 
crease of 1,031 in the number of operations but a gain in 
expenditure of $4,713,965. In the month just past nearly 
half a million dollars was spent for manufactories and 
nearly two and a half millions for dwellings, including 
tenement houses. Ground was broken last week for one 
operation of ninety-eight dwellings at Russell and Schiller 
streets that will cost $179,200, not including the cost of 
the ground. 

The efforts of the authorities of this State to control 
forest fires are meeting with some success. The prosecu- 
tion of offenders who are responsible for these conflagrations 
has just been placed in the attorney general’s department 
and such cases will be pushed vigorously. Some of the 
railroads are coéperating by establishing patrols along their 
lines. In the case of a sawmill owner in Fulton County, 
where a fire originated on his property, he voluntarily paid 
the damage and offered his services and those of his crew 
in fighting fires. 

June 2 the big mill of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Company at Sheffield, Pa., was closed on account of a strike. 
rea s men went out and so far as is known here are 
s out. 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


New York, N. Y., June 6.—The lumber demand is on 
a slower basis than last month and wholesalers find their 
customers less inclined to anticipate summer wants than 
they were a month ago. Building permits come out in good 
volume, but the last two weeks has shown a decrease as 
compared with a year ago. There seems to be a waiting 
attitude through the market which has been caused largely 
by embargo and labor situations and until these a 
tions are more certainly removed it is evident that builders 
will put their plans out most cautiously. Prices in North 
Carolina pine, yellow pine and spruce have eased off from 
$1 to $2 a thousand and while a short time ago there was 
considerable scurrying around for stocks the slower situation 
prevails pretty generally and it has not been a secret among 
the wholesalers that the market is more favorable from a 
buyer’s standpoint. 

The embargo situation has improved at many points, but 
this very fact has permitted a lot of stock to arrive espe- 
cially in southern New England points where dealers have 
been called upon to pay a large amount of freight and 
handle a number of cars at one time. This has caused some 
accumulation of trackage and demurrage and until these 
stocks are more evenly distributed buyers are in no mood to 
consider new business. Visitors from mill points report a 
fair accumulation of stocks and while the present demand is 
off, holders of large blocks are not willing to sell ahead at 
today’s figures, and are holding off for the higher prices 
which are confidently expected to prevail during the summer. 

In ship building circles a strong demand prevails for 
southern yellow pine sizes required in that line. All of the 
yards are busy and have contracted to their utmost capacity 
for a considerable period ahead. There is no doubt but that 
the coming two years will be the most active that ship 
builders have seen for many a year, and this betterment_has 
caused some plants that have been shut down for a long 
while seriously to consider getting, back into operation again. 
Inquiries from these sources the last few weeks have been 
most encouraging and have to a large extent offset the 

essimism which began to prevail because of the falling off 
in the yard demand. 








THE TONAWANDAS 


NortH ToNAwAnpnA, N. Y., June 6.—Lumber receipts 
by vessel at the Tonawandas from the opening of naviga- 
tion until the close of May reached a total of a trifle 
over 20,000,000 feet, about 3,000,000 feet less than was 
received during the corresponding period of last year. Ship- 
ments of stock over the Erie Canal from the Tonawandas 
during the same time reached a total of 1,470,000 feet, 
less than half the amount forwarded during the correspond- 
ing period of last season. 

A delegation of local shippers, including the Transfer 
Lumber & Shingle Company, went to Buffalo Thursday and 
entered a protest against the action of the Great Lakes 
Transit Company in placing the Tonawandas in the Roches- 
ter district, thus increasing the rates over.$2. The local 
shippers threaten to appeal to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission unless a more equitable rate is established. 

Smith. Fassett & Co. have begun dredging along the east 
side of Tonawanda Island, deepening the Niagara River at 
that point so: vessels will not experience any trouble in 
getting to the docks. Some difficulty has been experienced 
by vessels of deep draft in reaching the docks. 


WANTS CLOCKS SET BACK 


Boston, Mass., June 7.—The Massachusetts Real 
Estate Exchange voted yesterday to send letters to all 
members of Congress, urging that a law be enacted to set 
clocks back one hour during the summer season, thus 
providing an additional hour of daylight. The letters 
mailed.to the members of Congress contain these reasons 
for tampering with the clocks of the country: 


ane increased use of the daylight hours is good business 
policy. 

It would be a wonderful advantage to employees and 
would make for added efficiency. 

Employees would benefit greatly in the improved health 
incident upon more rational hours of outdoor life and 
amusements. 

It will mean savings of millions of dollars annually to 
manufacturers, merchants, business men and householders 
in reduced cost of lighting and heating. 

The number of street accidents will be greatly, reduced 
because business hours will be more largely daylight hours. 

In a general way it spells greater efficiency, greater econ- 
omy and greater comfort. 

Similar communications are to be forwarded to the gov- 
ernors of New England States and to the mayors of cities, 
inviting their codperation in furthering this movement. 


The general opinion of the members of the lumber 
trade here is that setting clocks ahead or behind has 
littie effect on hours of daylight, but that the best plan 
would be to let the clocks alone and make any advisable 
change in the working hours. 
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We only offer the “Real Honest to Goodness”’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and : 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I1 Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 




















7 Long Leaf ‘ 


YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., i0sc#vta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
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GARYVILL 
RED CYPRE!: 





Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
HvuGH CorRRY, Pres, W. D. LuRRY, Secy. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. HUGH Corry, JR., Treas. 








R d F, bl. Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
esawe a es never was in the lumber busi- 

ness. He never wrote any wise 

. By DOUGLAS MALLOCH sautigacalGhtel. 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of **The Lumberman Poet.’’ In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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VW y ? 

eve and any time you are not satisfied with 

G t It the stock you are now getting we want 
Oo a chance to show you our 

4 LONG AND SHORTLEAF YELLOW PINE 


YARD STOCK 


By confining our mill at Thomasville almost entirely 
to dressed stock we maintain a uniformity that adds value 
without increased cost. A trial will prove it. 

Dimension is featured at our Boston, Ga., mill. 


> Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc., 


Thomasville, 
Georgia. 





Watson- Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 





Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 








Long 
Leaf 







Flooring, 

Ceiling, Lath, 
Car Material, 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Domestic 
and Export 












HOSFORD, 


Graves Brothers Co. HOSk92?: 





FRANCIS |. JOHNSON Jr. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 

Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8”’& 13-16” 

eon epee The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
° if desired. 











Send your inquiries to 








PACIFIC COAST 




















NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
































AMET EAE 





Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES {1811-1814 Wright Building, 
OFFICE (| ST.LOUIS, MO. 


GIDEON, MO. 
ST TT 








Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 
With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records, 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
American Lumberman,*! 32aee" St 











PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 3.—Many outside conditions are 
affecting the lumber trade in this locality. The number 
of shingle mills closed by the strike of the shingle weav- 
ers was increased this week when several of the plants on 
Grays Harbor closed down, adding to the curtailment of that 
product. The tugboat men are on a strike and the mills are 
beginning to feel the effect of this as the ones located on tide 
water find it difficult to secure logs. In addition, the long- 
shoremen throughout the length of the Pacific coast are on 
strike and this is apt to close a number of the cargo ship- 


- ping mills. 


The trade barometer of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association shows a weakening in the market situation and 
there is a growing sentiment favoring curtailment among the 
mills of Oregon and Washington. There will be the usual 
shutdown July 1 and in addition to this many mills will 
very likely reduce their output considerably. A number of 
larger operators have expressed themselves as intending to 
manufacture considerably less lumber during the next sixty 
days. Manufacturers realize that the cost of production 
has been very greatly increased and, for this reason, feel 
that they had better close down their mills rather than to 
go on with prices going down to cost of production or less. 
Word comes to local lumbermen from Portland that the 
Willamette and Columbia River mills are apt to be closed 
down for a period of several weeks by high water. as 
weather forecasts indicate higher flood conditions than have 
prevailed at any other time during the last twenty-two years, 
and if these conditions prevail it will be impossible for the 
mills to operate. 

The Chehalis-Cowlitz & Cascade Railway was incornorated 
May 1 for $1,000,000 by J. E. Corlett, president and treas- 
urer, and W. E. Waldo, secretary. Mr. Corlett is a prom- 
inent Seattle attorney and lumberman and Mr. Waldo is his 
son-in-law. The Chehalis-Cowlitz & Cascade Railway pur- 
chased the old Washington Electric Railway Company's line, 
which runs nine miles from Chehalis. The new company has 
let the contract for rebuilding this road and an additional 
eleven miles, which will make it twenty miles long for the 
present. The new company will operate it as a steam road. 
Three mills—outside of Chehalis and one in Chehalis—will 
be built along this line in the very near future. The com- 
pany building the sawmill plant at Chehalis has been organ- 
ized by C. A. Doty, formerly of the Doty Lumber & Shingle 
Company, and a well known Pacific coast lumberman for 
many years. The line connects at Chehalis with the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, and Oregon & Washington, and 
it is expected in the near future to make connections with 
the Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul road at Chehalis. About 
17.000,000.000 feet of timber is tributarv to the new road 
and it will also tap some extensive coal fields in addition to 
a large section of excellent agricultural lands, 

Dean L. Glenn, purchasing agent for J. H. Queal & Co., 
of Minneanolis. was a Seattle visitor this week. Mr. Glenn 
stopped off in Seattle on his way home from Portland, Ore., 
where he had been visitine and sows that his trin was made 


for pleasure exclusively and was in no way connected with. 


the business of his concern. 

S. B. French, who has charge of the vards in the Towa 
territory for J. H. Queal & Co., and who makes his home at 
Algona, Iowa, spent a few days in Seattle this week and 
called on a number of friends in the trade. 

J. G. Cochett is the new manager of the Seattle hranch of 
the Chicago Relting Company. which has just recently been 
opened at 528 First Avenue. South. this citv. Mr. Cochett 
was for several vears connected with the Weed Lumber Com- 
panv. at Weed, Cal.. and left there May 1 to take his present 
position. 7. W. MacKenzie. formerly manager of the Portlan‘ 
branch of the Chicago Belting Companv. has recently been 
made Pacific coast manager. ‘Hoot mon,” as Mr. MacKenzie 
is familiarly known. has a large circle of friends on the 
north Pacific coast who are pleased to learn of his advance- 
ment. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PoRTLAND, ORE.. June 3.—With the calling of the strike 
on coasting vessels the hone of shipments of lumber by 
water to California has vanished for some time at least 
and just now the mills on the Willamette and Columbia 
rivers sre sending material into California by the rail 
route. The opinion among men acquainted with eanditions 
along the Coast is that the strike. caused bv the refusal 
of the steamship owners to grant higher wages. will be of 
short duration. It is argued that while the ssilers mav he 
led to believe that higher remuneration for their services 
should be forthcoming on the ground of big nrofits made 
by vessels in the offshore trade, war conditions do not apniv 
to craft confined because of size to the coastwise traffic, for 
rates are not such as to stand higher eost of oneration. Tt 
is said the expense is now all that the lumber trade will 
bear. 

W. B. Mackay. general manager of the North Pacific Tum- 
her Comnany, of this citv, announced this week thet H. P, 
Dutton, formerly manager of the Beaver Lumber Comnanv, 
has become connected with the North Pacific Tumber Com- 
pany. While it is sid he will be connected with the sales 
denartment, his nosition has not vet been desienoted. Mr, 
Dutton is one of the best known lumber men in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

R. W. Forbes. eastern renresentative of the firm of Sulli- 
van & Forbes. wholesale Jumber dealers here with officos in 
the Northwestern Bank Building. writes to Mr. Sullivan, 
who handles the western end of the business. that New 
Vork would be a snlendid market fer fir were transnortation 
facilities obtainable. Under existing conditions the com- 
pany is shinning lerge quantities of strveturel timber by 
rail across the continent ta New York. Mr. Forbes makes 
his headaverters at New London. Conn. 

E. C. Michener. secretarv of the Lewis River Tie & 
Lumber Mills Association. with hendonarters in the Lyum- 
bermen’s Ruilding here. states that all of the association 
mills on the north fork of the Lewis River are still shut 
down. They will not resume onerations till the demand far 
crossarms. their vrincipal output, becomes considerably 
stronger. he explains. 

John Patterson, sales manager for the Mountain Timber 
Company, of this citv and Kalama. Wash.. stated todav that 
the comnanv has decided definitely to rebuild its mill de- 
stroyed by fire sboeut two vears ago. and work of clearing 
the ground will be started at once. The size of the 
mill has not vet been determined. but it will have a daily 
canacitv of at least 290.000 feet. it is understood. : 

Many rumors are afloat here to the effect that efforts are 
heing made to arrange the affairs of the Monarch Lumber 
Comnanv so that the big mill on the peninsula now in the 
hands of the Assets Comnany of Chicago can resume opera- 
tions. The mill is one of the largest in the citv. 

E. B. Hazen, general manager of the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Companv and of the Bridal Vet] Lumbering Comnany, this 
city. with offices in the Yeon Building, went to Vancouver. 
R. C.. and Seattle, Wash.. this week on a business trin. 
The Douglas Fir Lumber Company is renresented in Seattle 
by_S. P. Johns, ir., with offices in the White Building. 

_ Members of the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, abont twenty in number, were gnests of the Hammond 
Tumber Company at its mill at Mill City. near Albany, last 
Friday, when the association held its monthly meeting. The 
visitors were shown the large mill, which is one of the most 
modern in the State. ‘ Hammond, of San Francisco, 
= the cama Lumber Company, was in Portland during 

e week, 





—s 


Timber on the North fork of the Santiam Rive: Will be 
given an outlet by the construction of a railroad from a 
point near Hoover on the Corvallis & Bastern in south- 
easterly direction along the river to a distance eleven 
miles. The line will be built by the Marion & Lin Count 
Railroad Company, which filed articles of ine ration 
during the week at Salem. The incorporators are torneys 
for the Southern Pacific Railroad, of which the line . {j he, 
part. The capital stock is $250,000. The line wis puiit 
several years ago, but was permitted to deteriorat: hen it 
was found not advisable to tap the timber at th + time 
Now that the demand for lumber is expected to iprove 
rapidly it is believed the time has arrived for ope: ing this 
source of supply. 

Lumber manufacturers here have been invited to )iq on 
13,000,000 feet of fir or pine wanted by the Panai Canal 
Commission. The Portland Chamber of Commerce © ceived 
copies of the specifications during the week. Bids 2:. to be 
opened at Washington, D. C., June 26, at 10:30 a. 1; 

The Columbia River Loggers’ Association held poorly 
attended meeting here at noon, Saturday, June 4, an‘ trang. 


acted a little routine business. The small attends 


@ was 
due to the fact that the members were out of t!:o city, 
This was the regular monthly meeting. 

The Columbia River Log Scaling and Grading Bureau here 


has been busy for several months, its crew having aiout al] 
the business it can attend to. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND 


EVERETT, WASH., June 3.—The Clough-Hartley Shingle 
. . - " 5 

Company’s mill, after being idle for a month, resumed 
operations June 1. Former Governor Clough, president 
of the company, stated that the mill will run under the same 
conditions as before the shutdown, and that the ‘open shop” 
will prevail. He said that the wages paid are very good, con- 
sidering the market conditions, and that most of the em. 
ployees realize this, but are influenced by a few self-appointed 
agitators who have not been associated with mill work for 
years. The directors of the Everett Commercial Club haye 
endorsed the open shop principle and the stand of the shingle 
mill owners. The Clough-Hartley mill started with a full 
crew and everything ready to. keep going, and it is believed 
that all the mills affected by the strike will soon be in opera- 
tion and harmony will be established. 

H. Boner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Com- 
pany, states that shipments were especially light for May, 
The backward spring has had an unfavorable effect on build 
ing in some sections and the demand for lumber has been 
lessened, However, he believes that from now on business 
should show a decided improvement. The logging business is 
the best it has been for years. As to the logging labor situ. 
ation, there is a scarcity of men and wages are high. 





ARCUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 


ABERDEEN AND HogutiAM, WaASsH., June 3.—Conditions 
in the lumber market in and around Grays Harbor re- 
main about as they have been during the last few weeks, 
The shortage of tonnage continues to be felt among the ship- 
rers and lumber carriers are in great demand, forcing 
freights very bigh for water shipmerts. 

The shingle mill of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany continues to be closed down on account of lack of ton- 
nage to clear its docks. This company has under considera- 
tion three dry kilns in which it purposes to store its surplus 
shingles which will be shipped in the rail trade. These dry 
kilns are being rushed as much as possible and it is er- 
pected that they will be ready during July. As soon as it 
is possible the shingle mill will again resume operations, 
after being closed down for several months. 

Because their demands for closed shop and an advanced 
wage scale have been refused the longshoremen of Aberdeen 
and Hoquiam, about 160 men, are on a strike. This trouble 
reaches the full length of the Coast. The chief opposition to 
the union demands here appears to be the demand for a 
closed shop. 

Among the mills closed by the shingle strike is the Coats 
Shingle Company, whose plant is located in Hoquiam. It 
is not known definitely when operations will be resumed. 
This strike was caused, it is stated, by the announcement 
that the shingle wages would be cut 1 cent a thousand owing 
to the condition of the market. The employers planned a 
reduction of from 16 cents to 15 cents a_ thousand for 
sawyers and from 10 cents to 9 cents a thousand for packers. 


INLAND EMPIRE 
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FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS 


KALISPELL, Mont., June 3.—The market continues 
strong and prices are firm. The mills throughout this 
district are well supplied with orders, and the majority 
of them are operating their shipping departments on a day 
and nigbt shift. It is believed that the total shipments from 
this district for May will exceed those of any previous 
month of which there is record. Excellent crop conditions 
are reported in eastern Montana and the Dakotas, which 
makes a very encouraging outlook for the remainder of the 
year. The manufacturers here carry normal stocks which 00 
the whole are well balanced for width, length and grade, 
and all are in very good shipping condition. There are 
sufficient logs stored and banked along the various streams 
to warrant a long season’s run in all the mills in this dis 
trict. 

This week the Kalispell Lumber Company, which has 
operated a manufacturing plant in this city for the last 
twelve years, moved its manufacturing and __ shippivs 
offices to Essex, Mont., where it has erected a modern saw 
mill that will have a capacity of 60,000 feet a day of tel 
hours. It has acquired sufficient timber holdings from the 
Government in that vicinity, from which it expects to oP 
erate for several years. The company’s new plant is now 
in operation and work has been begun on the erection of a 
new planing mill. which will be ready for operation by = 
time the lumber is in shipping condition. The company W! 
still continue to operate a retail lumber yard in this city. 

The Eureka Lumber Company. Eureka, Mont., bas com 
pleted its log drive on Fortine Creek, and is now working 
a large force of men in bringing out its drive of sever 
million feet on Graves Creek, both tributaries of_the Tobacco 
River, upon which its mill is located. C. A. Weil. genera 
manager of the company, states that the stage of the “eS 
has been the best experienced in many years, and that ned 
logs have been driven much cheaper than ever before. 000 
company’s drive this year consists practically of 49.000. 4 
feet, and its new sawmill, which was completed last ves 
and has a capacitv of approximately 300,000 fect a = 
is being operated full capacity on a dav and nicht sh Vv 
At present the company’s shipping capacity is approximatel} 
350 cars a month. = 

B. J. Boorman, president and manager of the a 
Lumber Company with headquarters at Great Fals, eer 
visited the concern’s manufacturing plant at Fortine. wae 
last week. The company is handling the output ©! ge” “od 
coln Logging & Lumber Company, Fortine. consisiing 0 


proximately 2,000.000 feet a year, which is deliv: red one 





rough. The contract calls for the delivery of abo heen 
000 feet of lumber, about one-half of which as 
completed. 


R. Ballord, general manager of the Somes Lum 
Company at Somers, Mont., returned this week from 4 Pr 
— trio to Spokane and other points in the tnland 
pire. 


Mr. Ballord states that the company’s mill is running 
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to fil capacity on a day and night shift, and that it has 
sufi nt logs in storage for a long season’s run. Owing 
to t: rong demand for lumber it has operated its planing 
mil a day and night shift for the last six weeks, and 
wil! .ontinue to do so as long as business conditions war- 
ral fhe company’s logging operations in the Swan 
Lak« ley, Where it has acquired immense timber hold- 
ing mm the State and Federal governments, are being 
worked to the full capacity. 





‘CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


San Francisco, Cau., June 3.—The offshore freight 
market for lumber cargoes continues to be easier, with a 








scarcity of vessels, The situation is further complicated 
py the «lmost complete cessation of loading vessels with 
lumber ut Coast ports owing to the general strike of the 
stevedores. 8 . a . 
the coasting lumber freight situation is an uncertain 
quantity, owing to the tying up of steamers at the principal 


ports on the Pacific Coast as a result of the strike of the 
crews occurring simultaneously with the stevedores’ strike. 
Coastwise freight quotations are nominally about $6 from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco and $7 to 
southern California ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, June 3, amounted to a total of 16,- 

These figures include California redwood as 
well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

The number of building contracts tiled for record last week 

was sixteen. This is far below the average for local 
puilding construction, exclusive of municipal and other 
public structures. Building permits for the week numbered 
forty-nine, with a valuation of $234,000. The building per- 
mits issued by the building inspection department of the 
Board of Works during the month of May showed a total 
valuation of $1,606,000, as compared with $947,000 last 
year’. 
; Among the delegates to the political conventions in Chi- 
cago next week are Mrs. Abbie Krebs, well known in redwood 
circles as president of the Caspar Lumber Company, of San 
Francisco, who goes to the Republican convention as a dele- 
gate from California, and 8S, Orie Johnson, of San Francisco, 
vice president of the Weed Lumber Company, Weed, Cal., 
who goes to the Progressive convention. ‘They were both 
elected at the recent presidential primary election in this 
State. 

Northern mill men in the city this week include George 
Maxwell in charge of the manufacturing of the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Company, Hoquiam, Wasbh., and H. P. 
Dutton with the North Pacific Lumber Company, Portland, 
Ore. 

B. J. Pye, a former northern box manufacturer, .and Hal 
H. Denison, who used to sell white pine lumber for Wiscon- 
sin concerns in the Chicago territory for years have formed 
the California-Oregon Lumber & Box. Company, with offices 
in the Hooker-Lent Building, San Francisco. Mr. Pye en- 
gaged in box making at Astoria, Ore.; Harrison and Barber, 
Ida., and Baker, Ore., and afterward at El Paso, Tex., with 
the Madera Company until Mexican conditions shut down 
the business. For several years he has been doing a com- 
mission box business in San Francisco. Mr. Denison has a 
large acquaintance with the lumber dealers of California. 
The California-Oregon Lumber & Box Company does a job- 
bing business in boxes and lumber. 

The plant of the C. D. Danaher Pine Company at Camino 
and Pino Grande, Cal., which was not operated last season, 
has been leased by the R. E. Danaher Company and put in 
operation about the middle of April. R. BE. Danaher, for- 
merly of Detroit, and a nephew of C. D. Danaher, of Tacoma, 
Wash., is at the head of the R. E. Danaher Company. | 
full cut will be made this year. The American Trading 
Company, of San Francisco, is marketing the shop and better 
output. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 3.—The volume of retail busi- 
ness in Los Angeles has shown slight improvement the 
last few weeks and dealers are feeling more encouraged 
over the outlook. Retail prices are well maintained and 
cargo prices on Oregon pine from the northern mills are 
steady. The recent weakening in the price of clear Oregon 
pine has not developed any further and it looks as though 
prices on those grades have reached their proper level. Red- 
wood prices are well maintained by the mills at $8 off on 
common and $6 off on clear. 

The most serious event in the lumber business for several 
years is the strike of the longshoremen at all ports from 
San Diego north to Seattle. The strike went into effect at 
6 o'clock Thursday morning and about 9,000 or 10,000 long- 


shoremen are on a strike, effectively tying up the discharge 
and loading of all lumber-carrying schooners and freight 
vessels. ‘he men are demanding a wage of 55 cents an 


hour and $1 an hour overtime. Employers are reported 
firm in their determination to fight it out and the men are 
also resolute in their determination not to yield. This is 
the first strike of the longshoremen in ten years, and it comes 
at a very inopportune time. It is feared that should the 
owners decide to discharge their vessels with nonunion long- 
Shoremen that the union sailors will strike in sympathy. 
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IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


_ VAXoouver, B. C., June 3.—Conditions in the industry 
in British Columbia are very satisfactory in the shingle 
end, .ood in the logging and fair in regard to lumber. 
Practiially the whole of the productive capacity of the 
Shing‘ mills is working, with prices iy unchanged from 


last ‘tations. Shingles are very goo ust now and the 
Pros) -t is that demand will continue at least for some time, 
altho och during summer trade with the prairie sections falls 
off. is, though, has particular reference to lumber, the 
ne shingles coming in from a much more extended mar- 


sack ucications of the activity in this end of the industry 
Jack ly. The British Canadian Lumber Company, with 
on Coal Harbor,. Vancouver, is operating its shingle 
i ogain after an idleness of about two years. James E. 
i vey and associates have bought out the interests of 
in ‘cum Lumber Company, Vancouver Island, and will 
ap hingle machines. Bolts are not very plentiful and 
ed as high as $6.25, while fine cedar is also high in 


isht ing quoted up to $14. 

Is) “ts Irom Vancouver Island show general activity. The 
xe Lumber Company, Duncan, has started up a logging 
Pheeeced the Mainland Lumber Company has started up two. 
Hn wuills at ‘Tyee and Westholme have resumed opera- 
Ges Phe Alberni-Pacifie Lumber Company, operating the 


an Pacific Lumber Company’s mill at Port Alberni, is 
‘orge shipments, not only to Alaska, but to the East. 


\« Wiest Logging Company, Port, Alberni ing sixt: 
men, < extending Soamniiaan* ort, erni, employing sixty 
"lis W. Armstrong, secretary of the British Columbia 


ee (pssociation, has arranged for himself a series of 
° the various logging camps along the Coast, so that 





he may have personal knowledge of the districts where tim- 
ber comes from. ‘He has just returned from his urst trip 
to the camps along the shores of Jervis Intet. 

Log proauction in April was 55,601,261 teet, an increase 
of 1U,0UU,0UU feet as compared witn the same month of last 
year. ‘Tne total for the nrst four months of 1916, however, 
1s about 20,U0U,U0UU feet less than for tue same period a year 
ago, Mainly accounted tor by untavorable,weatner. With 
tue many logging camps that recently started operations both 
on the Coast and in the interior, production bids tair to be 
large during the next few months. ‘There is no surplus on 
hand yet to speak of, though on May 26 about 12,0UU,VUU feet 
came into Vancouver harbor in one day. 

The Forest Mills ot British Columbia which has a num- 
ber of plants in the Kootenay and Boundary districts, will 
operate the plant at Arrownead, belonging to the Arrow 
Lakes Sawmiil Company. ‘This concern was formerly the 
Lamb-Watson Lumber Company, controlled by Minnesota 
capital, and the mill was erected in 1906. It has been idle 
for three or four years. Otto Lachmund formerly was 
manager, but since his departure for the Kast Neil kk’. Mur- 
ray, of Kamloops, has looked after the company’s interests 
here. ‘The plant at Arrowhead will be overhauled, HB. C. 
Fromey, of ‘frail, having been awarded the contract for re- 
building tne steam plant. ' 

Indications of activity are also apparent on the mainland, 
Abernethy & Lougheed’s mill at Port Haney has been taken 
over by the British Columbia Manufacturing Company, of 
New Westminster, and it will be operated under the name of 
the Maple Ridge Lumber Company. W. L. Macken and ‘T, P. 
Knight, as the Macken-MckKnignt Lumber Company, have 
bougnt the lumber yards and business of the Abbotsford 
Timber & Trading Company at Chilliwack. C. Lindmark, 
Revelstoke, has leased the Canadian Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill at Pingston Creek, upper Arrow Lake. William 
Boyd has started a small logging camp at Halcyon, Arrow 
Lake, and wilb take his output to the Quance Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill at Nakusp, now working full time. 





NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, Man., June 5.—Retail lumber business in 
the prairie Provinces is picking up well now that the 
farmers have completed their seeding. Wheat is up 5 
inches in many parts and glowing accounts reach Winnipeg 
regarding the state of the crops in every Province. ‘nis 
has stimulated building operations throughout the West. 
The building permit figures are away ahead of those of a 
corresponding period ot both 1915 and 1914. At Winnipeg 
they total almost $1,500,000 against $500,000 last year. 
Brandon, Man., building figures are ten times those of last 
year and almost every town is reporting similar facts. This 
has stimulated the trade of the building material men, also 
that of the retail lumber dealer, many of whom look for a 
better year than they have had since the beginning of the 
war, 

Activity in the logging industry is becoming general, and 
hew camps are being started up, including one for the 
Island Lumber Company, of Duncan, B. C., and two for 
the Mainland Lumber & Shingle Company, these being at 
Mount Sicker and Westholme. Many small operators in 
western Canada, particularly in British Columbia, are en- 
gaged in getting out ties, shingle bolts and cordwood. 

Foreseeing golden opportunities in the shingle business 
in British Columbia, W. Whiteside, of Duluth, Minn., has 
purchased the shingle mill operated by Kinney & Woods, 
located at New Westminster. It is the intention of Mr. 
Whiteside to equip the plant as a first class shingle mill 
and add one or more machines in the near future. The 
mill will then have an output of 200,000 feet daily. A 
— may also be erected in connection with the shingle 
plant. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS 


ToRONTO, ONT., June 5.—While the domestic trade 
shows some improvement, though still considerably below 
normal, the American demand is the most important 
factor in wholesale business. It has_been increased this 
season largely by the building boom in Detroit, where, owing 
to the remarkable expansion of the city there is a great 
demand for Canadian lumber and lath. The medium grades 
of pine are mostly in requisition. There is also a steady call 
from American points for the lower grades for crating and 
box making purposes. The old stocks of lath are nearly 
exhausted, and the new cut in many of the mills is sold 
out. Hemlock is considerably stronger. Work at the mills 
is active with labor much in demand. The season has been 
favorable for driving and comparatively little of the cut of 
logs has been left over. 

The work of the Forestry battalion of 1,500 men recruited 
in Canada for lumbering operations in England has been so 
satisfactory that another battalion is called for, which is 
being raised in the lumbering districts with Lieut. Col. J. B. 
White, of Montreal, formerly of the Riordan Pulp & Paper 
Company, as commanding officer. This will have the effect 
of increasing the labor shortage already seriously felt by 
operators. 

The Ontario-Government has received representations from 
twenty-two of the leading boards of trade of the Province 
urging a reorganization of the forest protection system. 
They ask for a system of supervision and inspection of the 
fire ranges and stricter regulations to prevent damage by 
fire from settlers’ clearing operations. It is pointed out that 
at present the fire rangers are left to their own devices, 
without the direction of skilled overseers or strict discipline, 
and it is urged that the system should be placed under a 
specially qualified officer of the department with authority 
to reorganize the service. As regards the danger from set- 
tlers’ fires it is recommended that a system of permits should 
be adopted similar to that in force in Quebec and British 
Columbia. if these Provinces settlers in forested districts 
are prohibited from burning slash until a forest ranger has 
been notified and has granted a permit good for a certain 
number of days. It is stated that this plan has worked 
satisfactorily and done much to prevent forest fires. The 
suggestion is made that it should be tried out in a few locali- 
ties at first so as to determine the best procedure. 





PAY ROLL SHOWS GREAT INCREASE 


The «! Monthly Review’’ of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for June gives a table showing em- 
ployment in selected industries in April, 1916, as com- 
pared with April, 1915. In these ten large industries the 
number of men on the payroll was greater in every in- 
dustry except cotton manufacturing, which was 1.2 per- 
cent below the record of a year ago. Even in this indus- 
try, however, the amount of the payroll was. greater than 
last- year by 7.4 percent. The increases ranged up to 
62.4 percent in car building and repairing, iron and steel 
showing an increase of 30.6 percent in the number of men 
employed, and boots and shoes an increase of 28.2 per- 
cent. In every industry, without exception, the increase 
in the amount of payroll was greater than in the number 
of employées. 

In reviewing the retail prices of food the statement is 
made that on March 15 of this year the index value of 
all articles of food combined was 105 as compared with 
96 for a year ago, an average advance of between 9 and 
10 percent. 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 











and 
“Velvet Edge” 
QUARTER y, Flooring 
SAWED SAWED Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING rips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








( There *s Good Profit a 
In Quality Hardwoods 


when you can buy them right. We've simplified 
buying for you in shipping mixed cars of 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


Mouldings, Casing and Base. 


Dixie Flooring is perfectly milled, uniformly matched and 
graded—the result of years of honest endeavor and study, 


Write us for copy of our booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Co. 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 
6 a 












ak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 








Quality and Grade 


Band - Sawed 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
4/4 to 8/4 


LONG LENGTHS 
We shipas high as 60% 14 
and 16 foot. 

GOOD WIDTHS 
10% to 15% in Quartered 


PLAIN RED OAK White Oak guaranteed 10” 


4/4 to 8/4 andup. Plain Oak made as 
ide as is consistent with 
PLAIN & QTD RED GUM be 
4/4 to 8/4 good manufacturing. 


MANUFACTURE 
Our manufacturing cost is 
% higher than it would be 
if we lowered our standard, 

INSPECTION 
National Inspection Guar- 
anteed. Experienced and 
careful inspectors whoshipa 
straight, reliable even grade. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS. Secy-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


SAP GUM, 4/4 to 8/4 
ASH, 4/4 to 20/4 
CAR MATERIAL 


In the HEART of the 
Best Arkansas Timber 
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LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.2 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 


























































Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 





A Good Buy in 


HARDWOODS 


5-4 Ist & 2d Plain 


100,000 feet Red Oak 


Bone Dry and Excellent Widths. 





6-4 No. 1 Com. 


50,000 feet Maple 


We believe our prices will interest you 


Long-Knight Lumber Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





















Gum 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mil, Onalaska, Texas. 
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M H MUU 
Hit fie St HE HEE EL ATAU WHHL 


All the White Left In—Never a Kick 
Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 














WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 6.—Lumbermen of Memphis 
entered heartily into the spirit of the ‘‘Preparedness’’ 
parade here Saturday. They not only assisted in a 
general way in the plans for the big demonstration, but they 
marched themselves and also closed their plants and offices 
so that their employees might be in line. Col. S. B. Ander- 
son, of the Anderson-Tully Company; James E. Starke, of 
the Memphis Veneer Lumber omens: J. F. McSweyn, 
of the Memphis Band Mill Company; R. J. Lockwood, of the 
Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company; T. R. Winfield, of 
the Cole Manufacturing Company; Ralph May, of May 
Bros.; F. T. Dooley, of the Dooley Lumber Company; R. 
Sondheimer, of the E. Sondheimer soe cay Sg A. E. Ma- 
hannan, of the Kelsey Wheel Company; C. R. Ransom, of 
the Gayoso Lumber Company, and many others were enthusi- 
astic participants and each had from twenty to a hundred 
employees in the parade. 

The greater portion of Arkansas was visited last night 
by a cyclone which swept over the central and southeastern 
counties with heavy loss of life and with property damage 
estimated at several hundred thousand dollars. Wire com- 
munication is so interrupted that details are not obtainable 
at this time. It is feared that timber and lumber inter- 
ests have suffered considerably, especially in the southeast- 
ern counties visited by the storm. Heavy rains are likewise 
reported and interference of more or less serious propor- 
tions with logging operations is expected as a logical de- 
velopment of this precipitation. Elsewhere in the Mem- 
phis district rainfall has not been particularly heavy and 
work in the woods is generally making satisfactory progress 
with the exception of Arkansas. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, at Charleston, Miss., 
has begun loading 50,000 white oak cross ties as the first 
instalment on its huge contract with the French Govern- 
ment, full details of which were published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN some time ago. Owing to the magnitude of the 
order it is the plan of the company to put its big band 
mill at Charleston on double time about July 1 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., June 7.—‘‘Spotty’’ characterizes 
local hardwood conditions, the demand during the last 
week having suffered a noticeable decline, a condition of 
alternating good and bad weeks having prevailed for the last 
month or more. While Jocal dealers can find little over 
which to feel encouraged the majority profess to believe that 
existing conditions will hardly remain permanent. 

_Some cause for satisfaction is being found in figures com- 
piled for May business, which show a larger volume than 
tor the same month in 1915, yet the increase was hardly 
indicative of a steady advance, since May of a year ago was 
regarded as an extremely dull month, 

The car shortage remains unchanged. The congestion of 
thousands of cars at seaboard, waiting for unloading, anu 
the vigor with which the railroads are enforcing the “home 
routing” rule on cars, have served even further to aggravate 
a@ grave situation and no dealers are willing to predict any 
lessening of the restraint on loading facilities. 

Recent rains in this territory naturally have served to 
handicap logging facilities, but at the same time there has 
been a beneficial result obtained since farmers, being unable 
to do plowing, are turning their attention to hauling timber 
to local distributers. On that account there has been a 
noticeable replenishing of stocks which in some instances 
have become depleted and the fears of a shortage thus have 
been greatly relieved. 

Receipts from mill points are practically nil, by reason of 
the paralysis in loading facilities with which rural operators 
have been forced to contend. : 

The call for stocks, while being rather evenly distributed, 
has centered about poplar, with thick ash still sluggish. 
Plain oak has dragged slightly during the last week, while 
there has been no noticeable change in the demand for 
quartered stock. 


AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 6.—The present condition of 
the lumber market is reflected in a report covering the 
activities of the department of buildings for May which 
shows an increase in the value of building operations of 
$266,092 over the corresponding month of 1915. - During the 
last month a total of 772 building permits was issued, the 
value of the buildings beifg $860,030. During the corre- 
sponding month of 1915 only 559 permits were issued and 
the value of buildings was $593,938. There was a gain of 
213 permits issued last month over the corresponding month 
of last year. A large percentage of the lumber being sold is 
to realty companies, according to some of the retailers, who 
say the lumber is being used in the building of homes for the 
development of new real estate sections, 








. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 6.—Trade has been fairly aec- 
tive. Many manufacturers have finished invoicing and 
say indications point to a fine June business. Demand 
for quartered white oak remains strong, while plain white 
oak is inclined to drag. Ash is in good dgmand, as are 
hickory and elm. Poplar is rather slow, while gum continues 
to move briskly. Walnut is still sluggish and manufacturers 
say there is no indication that the demand will improve 
in the immédiate future. River mills report that they are 
still receiving a good many inquiries for quartered sycamore. 

Slack barrel cooperage manufacturers in this section look 
for steady improvement in trade after the new wheat crop 
bas been delivered. The apple crop in southern Indiana and 
southern Illinois is also promising and cooperage manufactur- 
ers say they probably will have a good run on apple barrels 
later on in the season. 

That activities in the building line are increasing seems 
to be the consensus of the various building contractors and 
architects of Evansville. Building materials are cheaper now 
than at any other time durimg the last two or three years, 
notwithstanding the impression that has prevailed that they 
are higher than usual. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, June 5.—The demand for lumber is 
holding up remarkably well in every way. Trade is on 
a good basis and prices are generally well maintained at 
the levels which have prevailed for some time. The market 
for hardwoods and southern yellow pine is rather firm. 
Prospects are considered good. 

In hardwoods trade is pretty evenly divided between facto- 
ries and yards. Concerns making furniture, vehicles, imple- 
ments and automobiles are buying fairly well and the same 
is true of box factories. Shipments are coming out fairly 
active when the car situation is taken into consideration. 
Retailers’ stocks are pretty large, but with building opera- 
tions active the supply is not expected to last long. In fact 
there is considerable buying for delivery the latter part of 
June and in July. 

Yellow pine demand is steady and the weakness of several 


——— 


weeks ago is gradually passing away. Yard stocks are not 
as me as formerly and there is considerable buying fo, 
immediate delivery. Prices are well maintained and littl 
cutting is indulged in. 

Building operations in Columbus are rather active, ag jg 
shown by the May report of the Columbus building inspectoy 
During the month the department issued 368 permits aving 
a valuation of $911,785 in May, 1915. Since the first of the 
year the department has issued 1,393 permits having a yajy. 
ation of $3,604,065, as compared with 1,168 permits and 
valuation of $2,075,990 for the corresponding period in 1915 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re. 
ports a good demand for hardwoods, both from factories ang 
dealers. The volume of trade is larger than in April anq 
prospects are bright. Shipments are coming out fairly wel), 


- @ valuation of $1,080,650 as compared with 315 permits ang 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 6.—There has been a steady 
volume of business in practically all departments of the 
lumber market, and the situation here is most encourag- 
ing. The operations of the contracting builders are yer 
little below what they were a year ago, while the reports 
from the largest concerns of the city are unanimously cor. 
roborative of what the architects give out—that business ip 
that line is better than for some time and that there are 
many contracts of size to be let soon and that the remainder 
of the summer will witness greater activity. Carriage and 
wagon manufacturers continue to report greater volume of 
orders than were on hand this time last year and a steady 
improvement. ‘The furniture and other consuming factories 
are equally optimistic. The manufacturers of lumber report 
a material accumulation of orders and a reduction of stocks 
and everything favorable, from their standpoint, to a main. 
tenance of prices. 

Building permits for May, this year, were 1,659, for im. 
provements valued at $1,043,345, which compares with 1,598 
permits for improvements valued at $1,102,425 in May, 1915, 
The increase in numbers represents the expansion of home 
construction in the suburban sections, where there is greater 
activity than at any other time in the last ten years, 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., June 6.—The lumber industry 
was never so active. Every sawmill is operating to its 
full capacity, and new lines of railway to enter unde. 
veloped territory are being projected. A new line 12 miles 
in length is being built out from Madison into lumber terri- 
tory and a line 14 miles in length is projected to connect 
that country with the Cabin Creek line. 

The greatest trouble experienced is that of securing sufi- 
cient men to carry on the work. Never has the demand for 
men been so great. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 5.—There has been an unin- 
terrupted improvement in, the lumber situation, due to the 
removal of the embargo at the eastern terminals. Ship- 
pers from this section have been sending their belated cars 
through embargoed points to destination freely and this 
has been instrumental in stimulating buying. There is now 
quite a free volume of inquiry coming in, a fair percent 
of which result in orders. 

While the railroad situation is thus improved, the water 
situation is worse than ever. Lumber that is piled up on 
the local wharves cannot be moved and there is an immense 
amount of accumulated stock on wharves, barges, lighters 
and cars on demurrage. All water shippers have abandoned 
any attempt to do business under existing conditions. The 
regular steamers are taking what little lumber they can 
carry, but the same congested condition awaits them in the 
East, and in one or two instances these boats have returned 
to Jacksonville with their stocks. 

A better yr gd exists in the manetacetns trade, how- 
ever, because of the improved situation with reference to all- 
rail shipments. As much business as can be diverted from 
water to rail is going by the latter means at prices consider- 
ably under water rates, which are almost prohibitive now. 
The relief in the rail situation came just at a time when 
the mills were sorely pressed for business and it is not un- 
likely that had the improvement not come when it did many 
mills would have closed down. 

The steamer William O’Brien, owned by the Carpenter- 
O’Brien pie on get A is largely responsible for the good show- 
ing in lumber shipments by water from this port to coastwise 
markets during May. his big lumber steamer as usual 
completed three return trips between the Eastport terminals 
and the terminals at Long Island during the month, carry- 
ing a total of more than 9,000,000 feet of lumber in package 
form. Owing to the scarcity of bottoms the figures would 
have looked rather bad had it not been for the O’Brien. 
A total of 36,991,305 feet of lumber was forwarded from 
Jacksonville last month. 

















SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 6.—Sawmills between Brunswick 
and Nichols are running full time. The plant of the 
Price Lumber Company at Thalmann, recently completed, 
is now employing a hundred men. W. H. Curry’s mills at 
Browntown are working thirty men. The Davenport plant 
at Needham engages fifty men and the Zircle Lumber Com- 
pany is giving employment to fifty men. The J. H. Trant 
mills, among the largest in this part of the State, have 
started operations, giving employment to seventy-five met. 
The first contract to be filled by this concern calls for 
6,000,000 feet of lumber. 

This is the condition among mills throughout the terri- 
tory. They are running to capacity to fill their orders, but 
are unable to ship the goods after manufacture because of 
inadequate transportation facilities. Not only are there 
not sufficient bottoms to take the offerings, but the com- 
panies are threatening to raise their rates, already heavy, 
to what is considered exorbitant figures. It is probab 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission will be petitioned 
to intervene. 

Organization of a $5,000,000 shipping company, with 
Savannah as headquarters, for the purpose of engaging ex 
tensively in the overseas trade, has been perfected here. 
The concern, the Southland Steamship Company, will prob- 
ably be the largest in the South, is to be composed of Sa- 
vannah men, with one exception, and will be controlled by 
Savannah capital. . 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


NorFouk, Va., June 5—The North Carolina pine mar- 
ket was very quiet last week both as regards the number 
of sales effected and the number of inquiries received. 
This condition was general with practically all the manufac 
turers. They, however, have been kept pretty busy trying 4 
get old orders through since the embargo has been lifted ron 
New England points, and while deprecating the smallne ; 
of the orders received have not had much time to worry seed 
the matter. In rough lumber sales last week were perhaps 
the lightest of the year, both as regards the better and lowe 
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rrades. ‘Che only item on the list that showed signs of 
eotivity was box bark strips. 

“prices on low grade rough lumber are not so strong as they 
were several weeks ago, yet with this cutting there bas been 
no material increase in orders received. 










AT THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS 


BarvimorE, Mp., June 6.—While the representatives of 
the various steamship lines here still hesitate to quote 
ocean freight .rates, the whole situation seems to be 
undergoing a change for the better, and local exporters are 
following developments with the closest interest, in order to 
be ready when exports are once more allowed to go forward 

indered. 5 a 

uth Teport of the building inspector for May shows the 
total value of new structures for the month is $1,307,150, 
with $69,648 more for eighty-one additions and $262,800 
for 877 alterations, a grand total of $1,639,598, This indi- 
cates that much greater activity may be expected the rest 
of the year, with a corresponding gain in the volume of 
lumber used. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS 


New OruEANS, LA., June 5.—The lumber industry 
turned out between 250 and 300 representatives for the 
great ‘‘Preparedness’’ parade in New Orleans last Sat- 
urday. J. C. Williams, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Com- 
pany, issued the call to the “lumber colony” ana organized 
and led the lumber detachment, which was assigned by the 
parade marshals to the contractors’ and dealers’ exchange 
division. ‘The volunteers came from local mills, factories 
and from the offices of the numerous firms and companies 
doing business here. The detachment made an excellent 
showing and Mr. Williams “points with pride” to the fact 
that the lumber folks, to the last man, covered the entire 
arade route, the loss through stragglers being ‘‘nil. New 

rleans turned out approximately 40,000 men and women— 
a larger muster in proportion to the city’s population than 
was paraded in Chicago, New York or any of the other big 
cities enlisted in the ‘‘Preparedness’” parade movement. 

Sawmill No. 1 of the Saimen Brick & Lumber Company, at 
Slidell, La., across the lake from New Orieans, was closed 
down Saturday night, after a continuous run of twenty-six 
years. It is understood that the closedown is permanent 
and that the mill building will be torn down after the ma- 
chinery is removed. The company’s No. 2 mill is continued 
in operation on double shift. Mill No. 3, the fine new double 
band mill now under construction, will be ready for opera- 
tion late in the summer, no date having been definitely fixed 

s far. 

T. Alcus & Co., box manufacturers of this city, have 
purchased the plant and holdings of the Tylertown Box 
Manufacturing Company, of Tylertown, Miss., and will take 
over the property this month. It is understood that the new 
owners wille operate the be acco on plant under its present 
name and install additional machinery to double its present 
capacity. 

tt eas announced here Saturday that John McComb and 
W. E. Wayne, who are acting for a syndicate of Texas 
investors, had completed a deal for approximately 40,000 
acres of cutover land near Kentwood, La., paying $27,000 
cash and transferring by way of further consideration a 
large tract of land on the Louisiana bank of the Sabine 
River. According to report, the Texas people plan an exten- 
sive colonization scheme to develop their newly acquired cut- 
over holdings, which are situated in a section where the 
agricultural development of cutover lands already has made 
reat headway. 

' The poste. bungalow exhibit of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, having ‘closed a successful 
engagement” with the Delta Lumber Company, of New 
Orleans, is “playing” Fort Wayne, Ind., this week, under 
the auspices of the Fort Wayne Builders’ Supply Company. 
Work has been commenced on the three additional bungalow 
exhibits whose construction was authorized, at Secretary 
Watson's request, by the annual meeting of the association 
last month. These will be ready for engagements soon and 
from the applications in hand it is judged ‘that they will be 
easily booked for continuous ‘‘full time. 

















IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


Sureverort, La., June 5.—According to advices reach- 
ing mills in this section, the July buying will start within 
the next week or ten days, and there is reason to expect 
the purchasing to be brisk. ‘The buyers have been hesitat- 
ing, expecting prices to go lower, but as there will be heavy 
requirements throughout the country, especially in progres- 
sive farming communities, and the farmers will have their 
crops advanced sufficiently within a few weeks the trading 
is expected to show up soon with much force. The May- 
June season is generally rather light and the present buying, 
patch is not heavy, is not considered altogether discourag- 
ng 


One of the encouraging announcements of the week was 
the splendid improvement in the car situation. Many mills 
are getting all the cars they need and could get more if 
they needed the equipment. Few companies seem to have 
trouble now in regard to cars. But at the same time there 
is more or less apprehension as to what the future may 
bring, especially with regard to the crop movement. 

he local trade continues good, with building activities 
throughout this territory showing improvement. And the 
call from the Latin American countries is also encouraging, 
with the Government among the big consumers. 

A peculiar feature of the price situation right now is. 
the spotted condition. While many mills hold to their 
lists, some have been cutting, and the difference in prices 
~~ : number of items sometimes is as much as $3 a thou- 
and, 


The report of the city building inspector shows that during 








May building operations in Shreveport were brisk. Permits 
were issued for operations costing, estimated, $124,277, 
sombared with $61,677 during May, 1915. Since January 
» 1916, 


the building operations have totaled $418,319, an 
increase of $157,444 over the first five months of last year. 
Similar brisk buildin operations are reported at other 
points in this part of the country. At Dallas, Tex., for 
instance, permits last month «represented a total cost of 
$337,488 as compared with $278,335 for the same month 
of 1915, the average monthly increase this year having 
been over $100,000. 





CENTRAL LOUISIANA NOTES 


AtsxanprIA, La., June 6.—Shipménts froin this dis- 
trict ave a little larger in volume than during the same 
period last month and there has been a slight change for 
the better in the southern yellow pine situation. The 
demand is less than the manufacturers wish, but the tendency 
of prices to stiffen together with the curtailment gives 
cause for encouragement. 

Local lumbermen still hold their optimistic belief that 
conditions will improve materially shortly. The Federal 
Government placed an order for 1,800,000 feet of southern 
Pine last week to be used by the army now in Mexico. The 
English Government is in the market for 47,000,000 feet of 
sleepers or split ties, and the Panama Canal Commission 
has issued inquiries for 14,000,000 feet of southern yellow 





neg an snpcepeiation for it having been passed by Congress 
ast week, 

Timber bills are offered in fair volume with prices about 
the same as at the last report, structural timbers especially 
being in good demand. Car material demand has slackened, 
but prices hold steady. An order for 2,000,000 feet of 
decking was offered at prices that the mills of this section 
felt they could not accept in the face of orders on their 
books at much better prices. Demand for flooring is only 
fair with prices holding as heretofore. Demand for ceiling 
is good and shows a slight improvement, with %%-inch B 
leading. Drop siding demand is good, but prices are off 
from 50 cents to $1, with inquiries heavy on higher grades. 
Number 1 boards are not in such good demand as No. 2, but 
prices hold steady on 8- and 10-inch, with 1x12 showing 
slight increases. Fencing demand has weakened and prices 
have fallen off from 50 cents to $1, with inquiries heavy 
on 1x6—No, 2. Shiplap demand is very good, especially on 
1x8—No. 2, shipments for May being almost double those 
of April. Number 1 dimension shows no strengthening, 
the latest sales being reported at $7.50 to $8.50 off, with 
some reports of even lower prices, though the lower figures 
are reported.on surplus and old stock. Number 3 stock 
demand has fallen off and prices are about the same as 
during last week. 

The hardwood market shows continued improvement, de- 
mand still being heavy on gum, with inquiries strong for 
box boards, 


THE SOUTHWEST 














IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 6.—At the period of the summer 
solstice, or ‘‘sun stand,’’ nearly all lines of business 
seem to yield to stationary solar influence and also come 
to a temporary pause. The lumber business,is no exception 
to the general rule and is now entering on its midsummer 
period of quiet. The situation is, of course, not unexpected, 
and some dealers are willing to say that the general trade 
is better than in many years. The general demands of the 
yards are believed by some of the dealers to be better than 
the general midsummer average. The demand is for all 
styles and dimension, with no particular outstanding fea- 
ture. A considerable improvement is noted in the local 
building situation and there is pretty good evidence that it 
will improve still further with the passing of the midsum- 
mer. 

The easement of the railroad embargo, it is expected, will 
afford relief to the trade in some directions. 

The firms that specialize in car lumber report a marked 
increase in the amount of orders in the last few weeks. 
While the high price of steel bees aaa operates in many 
directions to increase the consumption of lumber, it has the 
counterpoise of most things, and is believed by the dealers 
here to limit the consumption in other directions. The high 
prices of steel and the scarcity of it have their limiting 
tendency on car construction, but the situation has grown 
so imperative that these high prices have to be paid by 
the roads, 

The recently organized tie and timber section of the 
lumbermen’s exchange is still working on the question 
of specifications and terms of payment. These dealers are 
convinced that standardization will benefit the railroads no 
less than themselves, because while the railroads might gain 
an advantage through the lack of standardization in one 
instance, they risk loss in other instances. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo., June 6.—Tendency to buy lumber 
in this territory is stronger than it was a week ago. That 
does not mean that there has been much increase in the 
volume of orders but that the retailers are not so shy of the 
market and that they are pretty well convinced that they 
are not going to get stock at any lower prices by waiting. 
Another thing having a good effect, so far as the wholesale 
trade is concerned, is that the mills in the South have been 
curtailing until they have no surplus stock, while in the 
West production, which was kept down all winter by un- 
usually bad weather, is now being further hampered by 
strikes so that there is no prospect of any of the mills 
needing business badly in the immediate future. In fact 
retailers in many instances fear that when they need stock 
in a hurry to fill actual orders they are going to have trouble 
getting it. There is a pronounced sentiment in favor of get- 
ting orders in just as soon as the crops are far enough 
along to form an accurate idea of what the fall trade is 
likely to be. The wheat harvest in the southern part of this 
territory will begin within a week or ten days and by that 
time the crop throughout this section will be pretty well 
assured. Corn, however, will be in doubt until well along 
in the summer. The week has been characterized by light 
demand, but steady prices in virtually all the woods. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, Tex., June 5.—An inquiry has been received 
for 16,000,000 feet of material to be used in the Panama 
Canal zone. It comes from the United States Govern- 
ment and the contract is not to be awarded for a few weeks. 
This is in addition to the order placed recently for 8,000,000 
feet of lumber. The inquiry calls for flooring, ceiling, siding, 
timbers and dimension. Lumbermen in the Gulf Coast coun- 
try expect to supply the major portion of this material. 

The lumber trade in Texas has been rather slow for the 
last few days on account of the good farming weather. Lum- 
bermen, however, are optimistic about the future. They 
expect the market to begin picking up about July 1, and by 
fall they expect a good business. 

The sawmills are all having good weather for logging, but 
the curtailment still continues with most of the mills. The 
shipments are not quite up to normal because of the de- 
creased demand, but a belief prevails that the market is 
settling much more than it has during the last few weeks. 

Contracts for the delivefy of 1,800,000 feet of southern 
yellow pine were awarded equally between the Farral Lumber 
Company, of Houston, and James Crawford, of El Paso. The 
order was awarded by the Unifed States Government at El 
Paso, where deliveries will be made. 


A SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT 


BEAUMONT, TEX., June 5.—There has been a slight im- 
provement in the tone of the lumber market within the 
last week, but buying is not as brisk as it should be, con- 
sidering other conditions. There has been no further decline 
in prices, and this with the receipt of a great number of 
ars nig this week causes local manufacturers to continue 

opeful. 
ome of the inquiries came from railroads, but no un- 
usually large orders are in sight. 
he car situation is as serious as it was a month ago 
and one millman said today he could not predict how soon 
‘it would improve. 

Despite the lack of ships the Standard Export Lumber 
Company last week loaded a cargo of 2,500,000 feet of yel- 
low pine timber on the British steamship Weardale, which 
sailed Saturday for an English port. This company has 
chartered a fleet of five vessels and the next one is due the 
latter part of June, . 
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LUMBER was a word used to describe 

things that were useless or of little value. 

The Lombards were the money lenders of 

the Middle Ages. A Lombard-room was a 
= room used by pawn brokers to store their 
= pledges consisting of household goods and 
; things of cumbrous or bulky nature. Later 

such space was termed “Lumber room”, 

Lumber, therefore, represented in those days 
= nothing of consequence. 





Now 


We know lumber as timber sawn into the 
form of beams, joists, boards, planks, and 
especially that which is smaller than heavy 
timber. The word brings to mind boards of 
even running thickness and width, clear, - 
straight, strong, durable, with grain or figure, 
according to species, that will harmonize with 
any setting. Lumber now occupies a place 
in civilization that makes it indispensable to 
mankind, keeping step with every progressive 
move in manufacture, ours is the lumber of 
the modern kind. 


We know that we know lumber as it is now 


known. 


We want you to know that we not only know 
lumber but know how to make it. 


One little order will prove we can make good. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 
CHARLESTON, MISS. 
‘* The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World”’ 








Lille 


Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 








anenienes Makers of rn am 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade,’ Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 























Ask for our prices on 


reemasce > Semmens 


2 cars 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 


2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4”’ 13”-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 











Wrile wo for Price on 
1”, 114” and 11,” 


Mahogany 


and 1”to 4” 


Birch 


250,000 ft. 24” Birch. 


“Theo. Gathaucr Co. 


1428 Cherry Ave., 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pines 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWCODS 














IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 





POSTPONE GOLF TOURNAMENT 

The Tenth Annual Golf Tournament of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, which - 
was scheduled to take place at the Beverly Coun- 
try Club, Friday, June 9, has been postponed 
until Thursday, June 22. The reason for the 
postponement is that the heavy rain has put 
the course in an unplayable condition. 











Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 





Wholesale Lumber 


4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Pie DbDOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 
347 Oliver Bldg., 








B.W. Cross Lumber Co., errrssurcH.Pa. 











PHILADELPHIA. 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 























Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
“Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.” 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent, No. 1 Barn. 


ois AC. Busnes Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Everything in 








North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 
FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 

















James A. Dank, of Detroit, Mich., was in Chicago 
several days this week. 


Claude M. Sears, of Edward L. Davis & Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., spent a day or two in Chicago this week, 
incidentally selling lumber. 


H, A. Sellen, vice president and general manager of 
the Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, spent most 
of the week at Milwaukee and Oshkosh, Wis. 


R. H. Woodman, representative in Cleveland (Ohio) 
territory for the Sabine Lumber Company, of Houston, 
Tex., was reported ill at Detroit, Mich., this week. 


Henry McCleary, president of the Henry McCleary 
Timber Company, manufacturer of Chehalis doors at 
Chehalis, Wash., spent part of the week in Chicago. 


R. L. McClelland, general manager of the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Company, Chicago, returned Monday 
evening fromthe plant of the company at Helena, Ark. 


John W. Fitzgerald, of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company, Montgomery, Ala., spent a part of the week 
in Chicago and was a guest of J. L. Lane, of J. L. 
Lane & Co., at the Lumbermen’s Club. 


W. C. Okey, of Okey & Pettijohn, retail lumber and 
coal dealers of Grant City, Mo., was in Chicago during 
the week, attending the Republican national convention. 
He stated that business had been good with his concern 
and that it expects a fine fall trade. 


O. M. Kellogg, manager of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company, Hoquiam, Wash., and A. F. Coats, of the 
A. F. Coats Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash., and Tilla- 
mook, Ore., were among west Coast lumbermen who 
spent part of the week in Chicago. 


H. H. Snell, of the Lathrop Lumber Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., left on an eastern trip following his 
attendance at the annual of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. Mr. Snell expected to return 
to visit Chicago again before going South. 


C. D. Hendrickson, of the C. D. Henrickson Lumber 
Company, hardwood wholesaler of Memphis, Tenn., ar- 
rived in Chicago Thursday and expected to attend the 
remaining sessions of the Republican national conven- 
tion. Incidentally he intended to take home with him 
some lumber orders. 

W. D. Johnstone, president of the American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., stopped off 
in Chicago Thursday en route to the Pacific coast, where 
he will spend some time getting first hand information 
in the lumber situation there. The company of which 
Mr. Johnstone is president handles a large volume of 
west coast products. 


N. J. Clears, representative in this territory for the 
Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and the Northwestern Lumber & Cooperage Com- 
pany, of Gladstone, Mich., who has been ill for some 
time, was operated upon last Friday at Augustana Hos- 
pital. Reports from the patient late in the week stated 
that he was doing nicely. 


Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, Ore., one of the attor- 
neys of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in the matter of investigating the lumber indus- 
try, which is being conducted by the Federal Trade 
Commission, passed through Chicago on Wednesday en 
route to Washington, D. C., where he will confer with 
the officials of the commission. 


Harve M. Wheeler, of the Harve M. Wheeler Lum- 
ber Company, Jonesville, La., was in Chicago during 
the week. The sawmill plant of the company was re- 
cently removed from Monroe, La., to Jonesville, and 
Mr. Wheeler said that already it has cut about 1,000,000 
feet of hardwoods at the new mill site. The cut of 
the company consists chiefly of oak, cypress and cot- 
tonwood. . 

8S. H. Bolinger and B. H. Bolinger, president and 
manager respectively of S. H. Bolinger & Co., of 
Shreveport, La., were Chicago visitors during the week. 
The company has mills at Reeves, La., and Silas, Ala., 
and the Bollinger-Franklin Lumber Company, of Shreve- 
port, in which it is interested, expects to start erecting a 
new mill shortly in Mississippi, at a new town to be 
known as Zama. 


E. A. Thornton, head of the E. A. Thornton Lumber 
Company, Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, re- 
turned to Chicago Wednesday evening from a week’s 
fishing trip at High Lake, Vilas County, Wis. In the 
party of nine fishermen were two other lumbermen— 
H. E. Salsich, of Hartland, Wis., and Charles E. Reitsch, 
of Rockford, Ill. Mr. Thornton reports that the party 
had fine luck and its catch of trout averaged over 125 
a day. : 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 7 


E. W. Backus, of Minneapolis, Minn., president of 
the International Lumber Company, spent the week jy 
Chicago as an attendant at the Republican ational 
convention. Mr. Backus gave the information that 
heavy rains at International Falls, Minn., ha tempo- 
rarily closed the plant and nothing was being done 
there except rough loading. However, the plant of the 
company at Spooner, Minn., is still operating. 


R. 8. Gibson, who has resigned as secretary ang 
treasurer of the Boeuf River Land & Lumber Com. 
pany, Logtown, La., to engage in business for himself, 
was in Chicago on Tuesday. Mr. Gibson expects to 
open an office at Shreveport, La., and will look after 
the hardwood interests of several- northern concems, 
He said that at present there was a lot of water jp 
Louisiana and mill operations were being greatly in. 
terfered with. 


F. A. Good, of Cowles, Neb., who spoke as a repre. | 


sentative of the retail lumbermen at the recent annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa. 
tion, tarried in Chicago following the meeting and at. 


tended the first session of the Republican national con. ' 


vention. He is one of the lumber dealers who made a 
trip to Madison, Wis., on last Friday, to inspect the 
Forest Products Laboratory there. Mr. Good returned 
home Wednesday evening. 


H. D. Blackwood, who is to open an office in Chi- 
cago as sales representative of the Lester W. David 
Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., spent Thursday 
in Chicago, en route to Indianapolis, Ind., Cleveland 
and Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Blackwood, who now lives in 
Seattle, expects to return in a few days to the Coast 
and bring his family to Chicago. He has not yet chosen 
an office, but it is likely that the sales office of the 
company will be located in the Lumber Exchange 
Building. 

C. E. Evans, who recently resigned as general manager 
of the Weed Lumber Company, of Weed, Cal., to organize 
the Lumberman’s Specialty Company, to handle his im- 
portant patents, of which perhaps the best known is the 
wedged dowel for making doors, stopped off in Chicago 
Thursday, en route east. Mr. Evans, whose headquarters 
are now at Seattle, will make a longer stop in Chicago 
on his return. While here he was the guest of the Union 
League Club and took a few moments off to look over 
the galaxy of political lights at the Republican national 
convention. , 

H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Company, Jeanerette, La., and vice president of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, remained 
in Chicago a few days following the close of the annual 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He 
accompanied the party of lumbermen on a visit to the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., on last 
Friday and expected to make an eastern and southeastern 
trip before his return home. Mr. Hewes is interested in 
the Big Salkehatchie Cypress Company at Varnville, 
S. C., and the Black River cypress operations in South 
Carolina, and expects to spend several’ days at the scene 
of those operations. 


R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
mained in Chicago following the close of the annual of 
the association and spent the week going over the de 
tails of the work of the organization with Secretary 
R. 8. Kellogg. Thorpe Babcock, of Tacoma, Wash., sec 
retary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
also tarried in Chicago following the annual meeting. 
Both Mr. Downman and Mr. Babeock took advantage 
of their presence in the city and attended some of the 
sessions of the ‘‘Big Show’’ at the Coliseum. Secre- 
tary Babcock was in: the party that journeyed to Madi: 
son, Wis., last Friday and inspected the Forest Prod: 
ucts’ Laboratory. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From June 1 to June 5, inclusive, six vessels brought 
1,801,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution 
The largest individual cargo—600,000 feet—was carried 
by the schooner S. J. Tilden, from Duluth, Minn. The 
next largest cargo—405,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Louis Pahlow, from Rapid River, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

June 1—Sch. Delta, Marinette, Wis., 280,000 feet; Sel 
8. J. Tilden, Duluth, Minn., 600,000 feet; Str. Louis Pahlov, 
Rapid River, Mich, 405,000 feet. ; t 

June 2—Str. W. J. Carter, Masonville, Mich., 220,000 feet. 
‘ June 4—Str. Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., 100,0 
eet. 

June 5—Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 196,000 feet. 





SHADY REAL ESTATE PRACTICES A TRADE DE 
TERRENT 

A letter recently sent to the Chicago Tribune has 
stirred up in local reat estate circles a controversy 
that is finding much interest with local lumber yar 
operators, because it has to do with the apartmel 
house building situation in Chicago. The writer charge 
in his communication that within the last few yea’ 
there have come to prominence in the city maly 
real estate men who give all sorts of rental coucessiols 
on the flats they own or manage, with the idea of be 
ing able to show that the buildings they are trying : 
sell yield big rentals, at least as far as a possible 
purchaser can tell by looking at the leases. The wed 
munication goes on to state that a purchaser of su¢ 
a building finds when a lease on a building he i 
bought expires he can not renew it at the ome 
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iol figure unless he also gives large concessions, 
which, of course, actually brings the income of the 
building down tremendously. In this manner the pur- 
chasers of real estate are then as badly swindled as if 
they had bought a ‘‘gold brick.’’ 

‘he communication brought a flood of letters to 

Tribune from real estate dealers throughout the 
eity, some admitting that the practice existed and 
was doing untold damage to the legitimate real es- 
tate business in Chicago, while others declared that 
the allegations were an over-statement of the facts. 
Vie Chicago Tribune printed the views of several 
leading real estate men upon the subject, and the 

‘lecations made and comments found much interest 
local lumber yard operators. The feeling with 
yard operators in Chicago is that such a practice, if 
it exists to any great extent, will ultimately hurt 
the lumbermen as well as the real estate men, be- 
cause legitimate building in Chicago will be dealt a 
severe blow. The allegation is made that buildings 
so handled are built with cheap materials and that 
the lumber and millwork going into their construction 
are not of high grade. The investor who has been led 
to believe that his building is not only well tenanted, 
but well built finds he has been doubly deceived. 

If any campaign develops with real estate men in 
Chicago to rout out ‘‘gold brick’’ building specula- 
tion it will find the lumber interests just as well as 
the reliable real estate interests back of it, because 
the prosperity of local yards depends upon erection 
of apartment houses of such character that they will 
satisfy their owners from the standpoint of safe and 
sure investment. 

At the monthly meeting of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board, held Wednesday, action was taken instructing 
its apartment building committee to investigate the 
matter of alleged excessive padding of apartment build- 
ing leases and report back at the next monthly meet- 
ing of the board. For correcting the evil suggestion 
has been made that the seller of apartment buildings 
be required to furnish a bond to the effect that the 
various leases for the apartments are just what they 
purport to be. The opinion is that if prospective buy- 
ers insisted on such a bond it would go a long way 
toward correcting the evil that is not only hurting the 
real estate but the building business as well in Chicago. 








AN EXPORT EXPERT IN CHARGE 


Stanley H. Rose, who recently resigned as commercial 
agent in charge of the Chicago office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to assume the position of 
export manager for an eastern firm, has been succeeded 
temporarily by P. M. LaRose. It is more than likely 
that Mr. LaRose will receive the permanent appointment, 
as he is well qualified to fill the position. Mr. LaRose 
is a graduate of the School of Commerce of the University 





P. M. LAROSE, OF CHICAGO; 
Government Foreign Trade Expert in Local Territory 


of Chicago and has had special training in exporting in 
New York City. He is thoroughly a product of the middle 
West, having spent most of his life in Chicago, and is 
| acquainted with commercial men and bankers in this 
vicvcty., He has been connected with the Chicago offices 
‘he Bureau for the last fourteen months, during which 
‘ he has been closely in touch with the export situ- 
at in this country. 
nce the European war has opened up so many new 
‘ets to American merchandise the Chicago office of 
Sareau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has been 
‘ually growing in importance, as many more business 
cris are now taking advantage of the service that 
fice is in a position to give. The Chicago district 
“1s Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Iowa, north- 
: Hlinois and Indiana and the Dakotes. A growing 
“ime of export business comes from the factories lo- 
“ed in these States and business men and manufacturers 
‘the States named can obtain any information they 
“ure from the office pertaining to shipping custom duties 
ther countries, foreign correspondence, opportunities 
‘or the sale of their products abroad, visits of foreign 
/uyers, trade lists and other up-to-date and practical data 
‘oreign trade. The office is located at 504 Federal 


} 


lding, Chieago, where Mr. LaRose has a corps of as- 


: in boosting the export business from 
States mentioned. 


“stants to did him 


the 


LUMBERMEN AID IN PREPAREDNESS 


Lumber Industry Represented by 603 Marchers— 
Veteran Acts as Aide 


The preparedness parade in Chicago on Saturday, June 
3, which proved to be the largest pageant ever held in 
America, found the lumbermen of the city hearty partici- 
pants. In the parade the official figures show that 130,000 
marched and the street pageant, which started at 9:30 
o’clock in the morning, continued until past 8 o’clock in 
the evening. The line of march was over a route of three 
and one-half miles in the downtown district. The Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, which had charge of the 
lumber industry representation in the parade, carried out 
its arrangements very successfully and in the lumber 





Cc. B. FLINN, OF CHICAGO; ; 
Aide of the Lumbermen’s Division in Preparedness Parade 


division there were 603 marchers, consisting of 17 ladies 
and 586 men. C. B. Flinn, of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Company, who is one of Chicago’s veteran lumbermen, 
acted as aide; the captains of the different companies 
were R. G. Jones, Hathaway Kemper, H. L. Hanbury 
and H. L. Adams. Max Levitan carried the banner of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. Belfield’s Zouave 
Drum Corps led the lumbermen division. 

The preparedness parade is already showing results in 
Chicago and many business institutions intend to permit 
their employees to enroll at the Fort Benjamin Harrison 
Civilian Military Encampment, which will open at Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., on July 5. <A series of ‘‘booster’’ 
luncheons in the interest of the civilian encampments has 
been started in Chicago and some of the best known mili- 
tary and naval experts of the country have been chosen 
as speakers. 





FILES BRIEF FOR LUMBERMEN WITH FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION 


The first volume of the brief of Attorney L. C. Boyle, 
of Kansas City, in the matter of the investigation of the 
lumber industry by the Federal Trade Commission will be 


filed before that body at Washington, D. C., shortly. 
Mr. Boyle, who at the recent annual of the manufacturers 
gave an extensive review of the activities of the lumber- 
men before the Federal Trade Commission, has prepared 
a brief filling a volume of 150 pages. The Federal ‘Trade 
Commission has spent several months in studying the 
problems of the lumber industry and has held hearings in 
several cities relative to all the different leading woods. 
Mr. Boyle will seek to convince the commission of the 
need of providing governmental remedial measures 
that will do away with the economic weaknesses of 
the lumber industry. His brief is a complete analysis of 
the detrimental condition that besets the lumber industry 
and some of the striking sentences in it are as follows: 


European nations early recognized the need of adopting 
methods to avoid forest waste. With us, on the contrary, 
our splendid forest wealth has been needlessly squandered. 
Through error and lack of grasp a greater proportion of our 
forest area than was necessary for the country’s developing 
need passed from public to private ownership. This fault 
can not be answered or cured by placing the blame at the 
door of speculative greed. While we were evolving our 
political and industrial destiny the majestic forest wealth of 
the nation remained unprotected and uncared for. This great 
national asset seemed limitless. The time has come when 
the dictates of prudence and a better understanding of 
national need impel a survey to be made of our remaining 
tree supply, to the end that a more rational national policy 
be worked out. Although we speak for the industry, it is 
our hope that the commission will feel and believe that our 
effort is in accordance with public interest. 

That lumber manufacture is in sore need of the steadying 
influence of stability is made manifest by the record pre- 
sented. That its lack of this quality touches public interest 
we hope to prove. Courage and understanding are needed if 
we are to solve the problem presented. If the commission 
rises equal to its opportunity a forward step will have been 
taken in the President’s program of industrial preparedness. 
The survey made and the constructive results hoped for are 
a new test of the capacity of our institutions to respond to 
the urgency of greater efficiency in our industrial life. 


The brief then sets forth that the lumber industry 
has no hostility toward the Sherman antitrust law but 
does believe that its interpretation should be such that 
such great industries as the lumber business may be per- 
mitted to progress with the codperation of the units in 

‘ the industry, as long as such codperation does not con- 
stitute restraint of trade. Codperation under Govern- 
ment regulation to prevent abuses of destructive 
competition will be asked, and he analyzes the situation 


in the country, to show the need of active codperation for 
the protection of the nation’s forests against destruction 
by unregulated competition: 

After analyzing the conditions, showing the need 
for reforms, Attorney Boyle completes his volume of 
presentation of conditions with this statement: 


The industry can and should do much within itself to over 
come its difficulties. The insistent need, however, is the 
earnest and helpful coédperation of Government. We ask no 
favor. There is a public as well as a private interest at 
stake. Of this there is no question. Why should not the two 
parties in interest, following the dictates of common prudence, 
get together and solve the problem? There is no other way. 
Legitimate competitive conditions must be maintained if we 
consistently adhere to our ideals of national development. 
Destructive competition, however, must cease if these ideals 
are to be realized. 





PLACES ORDER FOR ALL-WOOD FREIGHT CARS 


- Much interest was shown this week in the announce 
ment that the Illinois Central Railroad had placed an 
order for 300 all-wood live stock cars. The order was 
placed with the American Car & Foundry Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., and yellow pine lumber will be used. 
The order for the lumber has not yet been awarded. 
Lumbermen who are interested in car material business 
believe that the order of the [Illinois Central may be 
a forerunner of others wherein the cars will be of all- 
wood manufacture. For a long time a belief has been 
prevalent that the railroads will be compelled to accept 
all-wood cars on account of the high price of steel, but 
this is the first real sign that such action by the rail- 
roads may develop. 

The Illinois Central issued specifications for these 
cars several months ago and specified steel underframes, 
but due to the inability of the car builders to obtain 
steel it decided to change the specifications and go 
ahead with the all-wood cars in order that delivery may 
be had. Over a million and one half feet of yellow 
pine lumber will be required in their building. There 
is a growing belief among lumbermen that the all-steel 
car is not so popular with the railroads as it was and 
even though the steel market may ease off the all-wood 
car may come more ip vogue again. 





OUT ON SELLING TRIP 

San Francisco, Cau., June 3.—<As eastern sales man- 
ager of the Frank P. Doe Lumber Company, this city, 
Hunter Savidge is this week visiting Salt Lake, Denver 
and other western points on his way to the middle West 
and East to call on the buyers of the sugar and white 
pine of California in which the Frank P. Doe Lumber 
Company is making a specialty. Frank P. Doe, president, 
and Charles A. Geirrine, secretary, of this company, are 
old time retailers of San Francisco, and'L. L. Long, vice 
president and manager, is a pioneer wholesaler of the 
same place. They joined forces several years ago in the 
Frank P. Doe Lumber Company and this year Mr. Sav- 
idge associated himself with them as eastern sales man- 





HUNTER SAVIDGE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 
Eastern Sales Manager Frank P. Doe Lumber Company 


ager, looking particularly after the sugar and white pine 
business. 

Mr. Savidge has had an extended experience in han- 
dling California pines and will be remembered by visit- 
ors at the House of Hoo-Hoo at the exposition last year 
as one of the exponents of wood at that building. He 
learned the lumber business as a boy in Michigan in his 
father’s sawmill, and before going west he was in the 
wholesale lumber business in Cleveland and traveled 
through the East. The Frank P. Doe Lumber Company 
does an extensive redwood and fir cargo and rail busi- 
ness and this year has a good output of white and sugar 
pine to draw upon for the eastern trade. 





BUILDING SECURITIES COMPANY ORGANIZED 

Plans: that were laid at a meeting of retail lumber 
dealers held in Chicago early in April for the organization 
of the National Building Securities’ Company have finally 
been worked out, according to an announcement of the 
promoters of the plan. It is planned to incorporate the 
company with a capital stock of $1,500,000. The Na- 
tional Building Securities’ Company is an outgrowth of 
the work of the National Builders’ Bureau, of Spokane, 
Wash., and Chicago, which has as its sponsor, A. L. 
Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, and associated retail lumber dealers in dif- 
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W. J. Campbell Lumber Co. 


Factory Stock a Specialty 





WE CAN FURNISH:— 





8 cars 12/4 No. 2 Shop & Btr. Western Pine 
83 cars 8/4 No. 3 Shop Western Pine 

2 cars 10/4 No. 2 Shop & Btr. Western Pine 
10 cars 8/4 No. 1 & 2 Shop Western Pine 
10 cars 6/4 No. 1, 2 & 3 Shop Western Pine 
10 cars 5/4 No. 1, 2 & 3 Shop Western Pine 


2 cars 5/4 No. 2 White Pine Shop, Minn. 
5 cars each 1x8” & 1x12” No. 3 No. Pine 
Pine _ Boards 


Minn. 
2 cars each 5/4 & 6/4 Common Norway 
(Outs from D & Btr.) 


Write us for prices. 





OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 











Buying Short 
On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 





All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 

















ey.Kreek.Klears” 





¢ SOUTHERN PINE )' 


Wi). Decdcastees <a 
The High Quality of Our 


Foster Lumber 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Window Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 














Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., xazinsx., 





Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Compiete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN: 














ferent parts of the country. The builders’ bureau was 
organized to render the retail lumber dealers a complete 
line of trade creating services, and the securities company 
is designed to furnish capital to builders of homes in 
communities served exclusively by the retail lumber deal- 
ers who are members of the bureau. The company is not 
to be a general loan organization. 

Among the original incorporators of the National 
Building Securities’ Company are the following: T. W. 
Emerson, president West Side Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, Spokane, Wash.; F. E. Robbins, general man- 
ager White River Lumber Company, Ritzville, Wash.; 
George H. MeMullin, president Deer Lodge Lumber Com- 
pany, Deer Lodge, Mont.; J. M. Crawford, president 
Tum-A-Lum Lumber Company, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
J. G. Martin, secretary and manager Fresno Lumber Com- 
pany, Fresno, Cal.; H. C. Scearce, president Comer & 
Scearce Lumber Company, Mooresville, Ind.; J. E. Lane, 
president Montana Lumber Company, Lewiston, Mont.; 
E. E. Dubbs, treasurer and manager Indiana Harbor 
Lumber & Coal Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind.; M. H. 
McCall, Spokane, Wash.; W. H. Ballard, president Bal- 
lard Plannery Company, Spokane, Wash.; Charles S. 
Howatt, National Builders’ Bureau, Chicago, Ill.; W. T. 
Denniston, National Builders’ Bureau, Chicago, Ill., and 
A. L. Porter, secretary Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Spokane, Wash. 

Chicago offices of the two organizations mentioned have 
been opened at 1838 Transportation Building and W. T. 
Denniston, secretary of the affiliated organizations, will 
be in charge. 


LUMBERMEN IN POLITICAL ROLES 


Lumbermen played a part in the Republican and 
Bull Moose conventions held in Chicago this week, and 
not only some of the delegates but several others were 
fortunate enough to be ticket holders and be present 
at the notable political festivities. E. V. Babcock, of 
Pittsburgh, of the Babcock interests, was one of the 
delegates at large from Pensylvania at the Republican 
convention. Mr. Babcock, who has been boosted for 
United States senator from Pennsylvania, is headed 
toward the governorship, say some of his friends. 
D. L. Gillespie, of Pittsburgh, was another of the Penn- 
sylvania delegates to the Republican convention, Mrs. 
Abbie E. Krebs, of San Francisco, Cal., one of the best 
known women lumber dealers of the country, was 
one of the three women delegates to the G R 
pow-wow. Mrs. Krebs is president of the Caspar 
Lumber Company, of San Francisco. Another dele- 
gate to the Republican convention was Walter A. Alex- 
ander, the well known lumberman of Wausau, Wis. 

Delegates to the Bull Moose convention were L. R. 
Putman, the well known retailer of Fayetteville, Ark., 
and Kenneth P. Gregg, of Minneapolis, Minn., of the 
Weyerhaeuser interests. Other visiting lumbermen 
could also be seen either at the convention or mixing 
with the ‘‘powers that be’’ at the different State 
headquarters. Arthur K. Rabe, secretary of the Com- 
mercial. Sash & Door Company, was another Pitts- 
burger who was here. In the Republican convention 








Os . 
MRS. ABBIE E. KREBS, OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 


President of the Caspar Lumber Company, Who Was One of 
the Three Women Delegates at the Republican 
National Convention 


Roosevelt had among lumbermen friends Col. S. B. 
Anderson, H. B. Anderson and C. B. Allen, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Among the Fairbanks boosters were A. P. 
Conklin, of Indianapolis, Ind., and George H. Palmer, 
of Sheridan, Ind. Over at the Michigan headquar- 
ters could be seen David Wolf, of Grand Rapids, the 
well known Michigan-Wisconsin manufacturer of 
northern woods. John Alexander, of Aurora, Ill, who 
is a brother of Walter A. Alexander, of Wausau, Wis., 
was also in Chicago and divided his time between the 
convention hall and the Sherman headquarters. Bert 
Carpenter and Frank Dixon, of Minneapolis, Minn., al- 
so spent part of the political week in Chicago. Some 
of the local lumbermen were also fortunate enough to 
be ticket holders and those that were were the envy 
of those that were not. 

Politics as well as lumber was a favorite topic at 
most of the local offices this week and the belief was 
expressed that after the conventions are a matter of 
history there will be an improvement in the local lum- 
ber situation. 


——, 


NEW CALIFORNIA LUMBER AND SHIPPING 
FIRM 

San Francisco, Cau., June 3.—For the last ten years’ 
Bruce Fair has been engaged in the wholesale lumber ang 
commission business in this city, and A. (Andy) Moran 
has been in charge of the shipping end of the lumber 
shipping and vessel business of Swayne & Hoyt. Both 
are most excellent men and their hosts of friends will be 
glad to learn that they have now established themselves 
as Fair & Moran, with offices in the Fife Building, San 
Francisco, where they will do a general lumber whole. 
sale and shipping business. 

They have already purchased the steamer Daisy Free. 
man and intend to buy and build several more vessels for 
carrying lumber both coastwise and offshore. Mr. Moran 
naturally will look after the vessel and shipping end of 
the business of Fair & Moran, while Mr. Fair will at- 





BRUCE FAIR, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 
Member of New Firm Fair & Moran 


tend to the lumber department. Mr. Fair is thoroughly 
familiar with the lumber business of the Coast, having 
gone from his home in Saginaw, Mich., to Hoquiam, 
Wash., in 1902, and having been in the sales end of 
the National Lumber & Manufacturing Company, at the 
mill, on the road, and in charge of its San Francisco 
sales office for a number of years. Later on he repre- 
sented the National and three Tacoma mills in Califor- 
nia. For the last few years he has been doing’ a general 
lumber and box wholesale and commission business. 





RETURNS TO THE LUMBER GAME 


Baneoor, ME., June 5.—James M. McNulty, formerly 
connected with the Engel estate, one of the largest hold- 
ers of timberlands in New England, has returned from 
his quiet retirement in California again to engage in the 
lumber business on a large scale. The firm of McNulty 
& Whittier has been incorporated, and was chartered 
last week with capital stock of $200,000 authorized. The 
company is licensed to manufacture, buy, sell and deal 
in logs, lumber and all forest products at wholesale and 
retail; to buy, sell and deal in real estate, and to operate 
for logs and other products upon lands owned by the 
company and owned by others. 

After the death of Mr. Engel, Mr. McNulty formed the 
partnership of McNulty, Pierce & Townsend, which ac- 
quired much of the timberlands of the Engel estate and 
its mill properties. Recently, Mr. McNulty sold out his 
interests to I. M. Pierce and Wilfried Finnegan, and 
retired from all his lumbering connections in Maine, go- 
ing to California to reside. For the previous generation 
he had been one of the most prominent figures in the 
lumber industry of the East. 

Charles D. Whittier, Mr. McNulty’s new partner, is 
the surviving member of Hathaway & Whittier, a leading 
Passadumkeag firm that has been an extensive owner of 
Maine wild lands. 


GOVERNMENT TO ERECT BARRACKS 


Fort Sam Houston, TEx., June 5.—That the War De- 
partment will locate most, if not all, of the troops that 
are now in Mexico upon the border when these forces are 
withdrawn from that country is indicated by the large 
orders for lumber and timber that have been placed 
recently. It is stated that large temporary barracks for 
the accommodation of American soldiers will be erected 
at Columbus, N. M., and at a number of other border 
points. One order for 3,000,000 feet of timber to be 
shipped to Columbus and another for 196 cars of lumber 
to be shipped to El Paso have been placed. 

In order to provide more comfortable and adequate 
quarters for the military patrol camps are scattered 
along the border from the mouth of the Rio Grande on 
the Gulf side to the Pacific ocean. Wooden shelter and 
barracks buildings will be erected, it is stated, It is also 
regarded as probable that several of the old and aban- 
doned stations, situated on and adjacent to the border, 
will be rehabilitated and garrisoned. These stations in- 
clude Fort Brown, Fort Ringgold, Camp Eagle Pass, 
Fort Davis and Fort Hancock, all in Texas. Army offic- 
ers say that it has been clearly demonstrated during the 
last few years that a large and more or less permanent 
force of United States troops will be required for duty 
along the international line and that it is urgently neces 
sary that proper buildings should be provided for their 
accommodation. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Decatur—The Jervis Lumber Co. is clos- 
ay ee Irondale Lumber Co. is closing out. 

ARIZONA, Peoria—The Peoples Lumber & Supply Co. 
has been succeeded by the Peorja Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA, Auburn—E, D. LeClare is closing out 
his business. 

COLORADO. Colorado Springs—G. W. Pennell, of 
Atchison, Kas., has disposed of the assets of the Pennell 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. to the Train Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. The latter company will continue the 
business. 

CONNECTICUT. Noank—The plant of the Robert 
Palmer Son Co., five miles east of New London, has 
been acquired by Charles W. Morse and associates, of 
New York. 

DELAWARE. Selbyville—The remains of the plant of 
the Delaware Lumber Co. have been acquired by the 
Selbyville Manufacturing Co. The property of the form- 
er company recently was destroyed by fire. 

GEORGIA. Riceboro—The Riceboro Lumber Co. is out 
of business. 

ILLINOIS. Beardstown—A. E. Schmoldt, who for a 
number of years has been conducting a yard also known 
as the ‘Home Yard,” will discontinue the manufacturing 
part of the business after this season and move his yard 
nearer to the business section of the city. Work is at 
present in progress on his new lumber shed and office, 
which will be located facing Fourth Street, between Wall 
and Sangamon Streets. The lumber shed will be 100 by 
250 feet and modern in every respect. When completed 
his yard will be one of the finest and largest located in 
central Illinois. : 

Evanston—The H. A. Apps Coal & Building Material 
Co. has been succeeded by the Central Fuel & Material 





Co. 

Robinson—Harry E. Otey has sold his retail yard. 

INDIANA. Lynn—North Frazier & Co. have moved to 
Portland and incorporated as the North Frazier Lumber 
& Spoke Co. 

Beach—The O’Dell Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by J. C. Knox. 

IOWA. Sioux City—The Sioux City Casket Co. has 
been succeeded by the Northern Casket Co., of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., which company will continue to operate it 
and do considerable extension work on the plant. 

KANSAS. Belpre—The Western Lumber & Supply Co. 
has been succeeded by J. G. English. 

Longton—C, A. Bezona has been succeeded by the 
Longton Lumber Co., having headquarters with Morrow 
& Lyddon Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Longton—The A . Hill Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Longton Lumber Co., with headquarters 
with Morrow & Lyddon Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Benjamin J. Toomer, sec- 
retary of the Van Benthuysen Lumber & Tie Co. has 
been succeeded by Charles G. Wolfe. 

MICHIGAN. Coldwater-Dillwyn-Macksville—The West- 
ern Lumber & Supply Co. has been succeeded by Andrew 
Aitken, with headquarters at St. John. 

Detroit—John Cutler has been succeeded by the South- 
wick-Pom Co. 

MINNESOTA. Bruno—N. A. Williams has been suc- 
ceeded by the Benson Hansen Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Ogilvie. 

Elbow Lake—O. H. Belgum has bought an interest in 
the Elbow Lake Hardware & Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Independence—The O. J. Raymond Lum- 
ber Co. has sold its retail yard to the M. R. Smith Shingle 
Co. This makes a total of eleven yards under the owner- 
ship of the M. R. Smith Shingle Co. 

MONTANA. Kalispell—The Kalispell Lumber Co. is 
transferring its manufacturing and shipping business to 
Essex (Mont.) The company, however, continues its 
retail department at Kalispell. 

Dooley-Medicine Lake-Westby-Whitehall—The Rogers 
Lumber Co. has sold its yards here to C. E. Perkins, who 
will operate under the name of the Boundry Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Westby. 

Warland—The Warland Lumber Co. has sold its prop- 
erty, including mills, cutover lands etc., to Thomas Baird 
and William Harper, of Missoula, who expect to start 
Operations in two weeks. The big body of timber to be 
cut is on the Cripple Horse divide and is estimated at 
from 75,000,000 to 100,000,000 feet. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—The Enterprise Planing Mill Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $40,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. McGregor—The W. H. Dixon Lum- 
pod Go. has been succeeded by the Gilger-Ireland Lum- 

Nome—H. C. Wolfarth has been succeeded by the Sal- 
i, Lumber Co., having headquarters at Minneapolis, 


n. 
_Wimbledon—The Wimbledon Lumber Co. has sold its 
yard to the Rogers Lumber Co. The latter company will 
operate it under the name of the Rogers Lumber Co., 
— its headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 
H10. Canfield—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. has b 

succeeded by C. H. Neff. sia 

Cleveland—The report recently sent out by a reporting 
agency that the Arkomiss Lumber Co. had sold out was 
Misleading. The old Arkomiss Lumber Co., of Ohio has 
surrendered its charter, having wound up all its old 
orders, but since January 1, 1916, the Arkomiss Lumber 
al (ine.) has been operating and was incorporated in 
~ 4 over a year ago. It manufactures and deals in 
z low pine and hardwood lumber, with’ offices 1017 
letcher Trust Building, this city. 

Piqua—The Piqua Handle & Manufacturing Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $350,000 to $850,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Mead—The Mead Lumber Co. has been 


eeded by the Frensley Bros. Lumber Co., havin 
headquarters at Ardmore.” . 
gE NNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh (Wilkinsburg)—Weber 
. 7. have been succeeded by W. J. Weber and not W. 
We: y as recently listed by a reporting agency. Mr, 
oe will continue handling building construction, mill- 
shall and Stairs at the corner of Singer and Nimick 
yO. 


WASHINGTON. Elma—C. W. Busby is now sole own- 
er of the B. & B, Shingle Co. ? 
I on eee logging camps of the Chehalis County 
oentiy S & Timber Co. have moved to a timber tract re- 
ae ‘y acquired near Montesano. Some new equipment 
becin a installed by the company and operations will 
va at once in the new location. 
Woroe—The Woods Creek Mill Co. has dissolved. 
re Walla—The Superior Lumber Co. has been suc- 
WEST sen A. Bailey Lumber & Fuel Co. 
ve INIA. al 
Co. “ah ehedea’™ Charleston—The Nahawka Lumber 
ber cONSIN. ,Donald—The Fountain-Campbell Lum- 
large pe ee to Ladysmith, where it is erecting a 
Sawmill, It has large holdings of timber in Sawyer 








County and also in the northeastern part of Wisconsin 
and expects to operate the Ladysmith plant for about 
fifteen years. ° 

Fond du Lac—The Northern Casket Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $200,000 to $400,000. 

QOshkosh—The Peerless Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Tripoli—The Stolle Lumber & Veneer Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $150,000. ; 

Marinette—The Marinette & Menominee Box Co. has 
sold its plant and stock to the Peninsular Box & Lumber 
Co., of Menominee, Mich. , Harry L. Haslanger is man- 
ager in Marinette and Menominee. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CONNECTICUT. New Milford—Bean Blossom Creek 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $6,000; Chauncey B. 
Marsh, Stephen B. Marsh and Clifford H. Marsh. 

ILLINOIS. Springfield—Porter Lumber Co. has taken 
out incorporation papers; authorized capital $5,000. 

INDIANA. Seymour—Seymour Furniture Co. (former- 
ly the Greeman Furniture Co.,) authorized capital $100,- 
000; E. L. Huntoon, R. A. Greeman, E. O. Heuser, J. K. 
Elliott and W. B. Hiteshew. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans—Williams (Inc.), (to con- 
duct a general land and timber business °~d to operate 
general stores), authorized capital $500,000; Frank 
Williams, ‘president; C. S. Williams, vice-president; L. K. 
Williams, secretary and treasurer, and these officers 
with H. P. and L. M. Williams constitute the directorate. 

MAINE. Bangor—McNulty & Whittier (to buy, sell, 
deal in and manufacture lumber, logs and other forest 
products), authorized capital $200,000; James M. McNulty, 
Charles D. Whittier and James W. Cassidy. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Booth & Chalmers Wood- 
working Co., authorized capital $10,000; George W. Booth, 
John J. Chalmers and Walter A. Chalmers. 

MINNESOTA. Edgerton—A. Pilling Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $75,000. 

Hibbing—Mesaba Lumber & Supply Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; Victor H. Johnson, S.' Valentine Saxby 
and Frank G. Beaudoin. 

MISSISSIPPI. Lumberton—Lumberton Manufacturin= 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; J. W. Williams, president; 
A. S. Hinton, vice-president; R. W. Hinton Jr., secretary 
and J. J. Gambling, manager. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Potosi Tie & Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $100,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Trenton—Port Newark Moulding & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000; Antonio Catalano, 
P. Santoro and Charles Lefkowitz, 

NEW MEXICO. Gallup—McKinley Lumber & Stock 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Werner-Huberty Co. (Inc.,) 
(to deal in lumber, iron, steel, etc.), authorized capital 
$50,000; H. A. Roberts, H. L. Huberty and W. Werner. 

Brooklyn—Hitchings Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized capi- 
tal $500; Benjamin G, Hitchings, Anna M. Hitchings and 
Harry I. Hitchings. 

New York City—Cady-Lafond Export Co. (Inc.), (lum- 
ber and timber business), authorized capital $5,000; Wil- 
liam M. Cady, B. A. Lebett and Harry S. Lafond. 

New York City (Bronx)—Enipire Veneer Co. (Inc.), au- 
thorized capital $2,000; John D. Laskey, William F, Glee- 
son and Thomas C, Patterson. 

Rome—Wilson Veneer Co. (Inc.), authorized capital 
$5,000; Myron E. Wilson, Julia M. Wilson and Johnson D. 
McMahon. 

NORTH' CAROLINA. Cherryville—Beam Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; J. H. Rudisill and others. 

Wilmington—Bladen Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; E. M. Hall, N. B. McCanless and F. M. McCubbin. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—American Bung Manufacturing Co. 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $5,000; 
L. H. Buhrman, G. L. Buhrman, W. H. Pentlarge, W. R. 
Atkinson and W. A. Stark. 

OREGON. North Bend 
orized capital $25,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Martin—Martin’s Mill Co., auth- 
orized capital $10,000; J. B. Bagnal, H. P. Clawson and 
Callahan Anderson, ~ 
_ TEXAS. Crockett—Brooks-Morris Lumber Co., author- 
_ capital $20,000; P. Brooks, T. G. Morris and H. F. 

oore. 

Paris—Estes Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000; 
C. W. Estes, J. V. Estes and A. H. Patrick. 

. VIRGINIA, Capron—Capron Box Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; W. H. Vincent, president; C. P_ Vincent, vice- 
president and manager and George Lankford, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Cedar Valley Shingle Co., 
authorized capital $4,000; A. E. Cimmery, BE. L. Guerin 
and M. C. Willie. 
we Shingle Co., authorized capital 

Ellensburg—Cabin Creek Lumber Co., authorized capital 
big nee mad hai na 

eattle—Deer Island Logging Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; Corwin S. Shank. i . 

Seattle—Mullins Sawmill Co., authorized capital $30,000; 
W. J. Mullins, president; L. H. Wolfolk, vice president and 
E. B. Ballinger, secretary and treasurer. This company 
has acquired the plant of the Seattle Sawmill Co., located 
on the Seattle tidelands, which is operating steadily and 
has a capacity of about 50,000 feet of lumber a day. 

Seattle—Occident Lumber & Timber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; H. A. Muffley and T. A. Ernst. The com- 
pany has offices in the Stuart Building and will conduct a 
wholesale lumber and shingle business and ‘is also en- 
gaged in logging for the.Puget Sound log market. 

Tenino—Badger Lumber Co., authorized capital $15,000; 
W. H. Dittmar, V. R. Knoell and H. L. Knoell. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $500,000. 

Martinsburg—Berkeley Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; D. N. Coffman, C, A. Trautman, Charles M. Dan- 
zer, H. L. Coffman and William A. Danzer. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Milwaukee Washing Machine 
Co., authorized capital $35,000; A. H. Ward, W. Erwin 
and O. Kroesing. 

_, Soperton—Forest County Potash Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; S. D. Switzer, H. E. McGraw and J. 


Kissinger. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Berlin—Baetz Bros. Furniture Co. (Ltd.), 
(to manufacture lumber and furniture), authorized cap- 
ital $75,000; Charles J. Baetz, Jacob H. Baetz and James 
A. Scellen. 

Elmira—Elmira Planing Mill Co. (Ltd.), authorized 
capital $40,000; William J. Letson, Jacob Bauman and 
Emanuel G. Martin. 

Port Arthur—Wright Furniture Co. (Ltd.), (to manu- 
facture furniture), authorized capital $40,000; William A. 
aright, William F, Langworthy and Alexander J. Mc- 

omber. 











Bay Park Lumber Co., auth- 















Elkins—Inter Mountain Coal & 














Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 
(Finished in Birch throughout, Bliss & Faville, Architects) 


Birch 


Is Moderate In Cost 


Many retail lumber dealers have 
gained the erroneous impression 
that Birch is purely a rich man’s 
wood. This is far from being the 
truth. Just because Birch has gained 
the distinction of being ‘“‘principal 
imitator’’ of mahogany and is term- 
ed by many as Mahogany Birch, 
many dealers have accepted the idea 


that it is an expensive wood. 


It makes no difference what kind 
of finish your customer may desire, 
he will find Birch is unequalled. In 
white it excels all other woods and 
coming as it does in doors, casing, 
base, flooring, trim and mouldings, 
a most harmonious effect is secured 


through its use. 


Stock It Now 


It Sells on Its Merits 


There’s no better line offered the retail 
If you want to 
share in the profits resulting from the gen- 
eral publicity being given Birch and the in- 
crease in sales it is creating, you’ve got to 


dealer today than Birch. 


have a stock in your yards. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below ask- 
ing for Birch Book*‘A"’ «will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhi . 


lander, Wis. 





FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 


LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 


Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 


Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 


Appleton, Wis. 
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And want your inquiries and orders 
when in the market for 


W 4 Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar and 

ashington : Western Hemlock. | 
White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 

Idaho mt 


Fir, Fir and Larch. 


(aa 
= 
: ° * _ Redwood, California White Pi 
Pn 
Mixed and all White Pi d 
Northern mio sie ata” ” 
OUR GUARANTEE 


Good Grades. 
Right Prices. 


Prompt Shipments. 
Satisfied Customers. 





= 
=> 





- Central Warehouse Lumber Co. | 


“The Home of Quality” Minnesota Transfer, Minn. _ 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 








We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 











The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Blackwell - Panhandle 
| Idaho ; 
White Pine 


For OHIO TRADE. 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















QUEBEC. Chicoutimi—Grosart (Ltd.), (to manufac- 
ture lumber, timber and pulp and articles in which these 
materials are used), authorized capital $50,000; James 
McD. Grosart, Robert W. Wynne and Ernest T. Michand. 


NEW VENTURES 


ILLINOIS. Beardstown—The Home Lumber Co. is not 
a new organization, as recently listed by a reporting 
agency. The ‘Home Yard’ has been long established, 
being operated by A. E. Schmoldt. 

West Frankfort—The Hill Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 








KENTUCKY. Arlington—E. E. Campbell recently be- 
gan the lumber business. 
LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The Builders’ Co-opera- 


tive Lumber Co. has begun manufacturing yellow pine 
lumber. 

MISSISSIPPI. Magnolia—The Magnolia Veneer Co. 
has been organized by H. B. Davis, A. W. Stevens and 
M. F. Holt. ; 

MONTANA. Butte—The D. W. Hughes Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

Saco—The Saco Hardware, Furniture & Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

NEBRASKA. Ogallala—The Ogallala Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business, with purchasing department with 
Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., Denver. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Buffalo Springs—The Fullerton 
Lumber Co. recently began the retail business, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

TEXAS. Paris—The J. L. Adams Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business with headquarters at Wynne- 
wood. 

UTAH. Lehi—The Whipple Lumber Yard has entered 
the trade. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—A. F. Peterson, manager 
of the West Coast Lumber Co., with H. C. Knowles has 
organized the Nooksack Lumber Co. and taken over the 
old Regal mill, which is located at Van Zandt, a short 
distance from Seattle. 

Arlington—The Darmer Lumber Co. recently began the 
lumber and saw milling business. 

Spokane—The Idaho Pine Match Block Co. 
began manufacturing match blocks. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


GEORGIA. Albany—The Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. 
will erect a hardwood mill and develop hardwood timber 
tract. 

MISSISSIPPI. Arbo—The Lumber-Mineral Co. will re- 
build sawmill and dry kilns recently destroyed by fire. 
It is understood that a modern band and gang mill will 
be erected. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—G. W. Whitcomb, Bellfon- 
taine & Twelfth Streets, will build a factory, 124 g 4 50 
feet. He will also build a boiler house and a dry kiln. 
Machinery will be installed to manufacture bank and 
other fixtures. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
hickory handle factory. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Timmonsville—L. Anderson & 

Co. have let a contract for the erection of a complete 
single band mill and dry kiln. 
_ WISCONSIN. Algoma—The Algoma Fueél Co. is erect- 
ing several large lumber sheds, 74 by 120 feet in size. 
The company is engaged in the retail lumber and build- 
ing material business. 

Beloit—The Fairbanks-Morse. Manufacturing Co., of 
Chicago, has started work on additions and improvements 
to cost $400,000. A total of 56,710 square feet of floor 
space will be afforded by the new construction, which 
includes a complete new central power, light and heat- 
ing plant. The Beloit Commercial Club has agreed to 
provide for the construction of 500 to 800 cottages for 
workmen, to be sold or leased. 

Elkhorn—The Elkhorn Lumber Co. is erecting a new 
office building and enlarging its storage capacity. 

Ladysmith—The Fountain-Campbell Lumber Co., which 
is moving here from Donald, will start the establishment 
of a sawmill. The company has nearly exhausted its 
timber holdings near Donald and the Ladysmith mill 
will be used to take the timber from the extensive acre- 
age in Sawyer County, which will provide capacity opera- 
tions for at least fifteen years. 


CASUALTIES. 


CALIFORNIA. Perris—The Hayward Lumber & In- 
vestment Co. suffered a fire loss recently, which des- 
troyed the office building, one shed and considerable 
lumber. The loss is estimated at $3,000, which is cov- 
ered by insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The lumber yard and 
planing mill of Daniel Adams at 2936 to 2954 North Mar- 
shall Street suffered fire loss June 2.- The loss is said 
to be heavy. The establishment was one of the best 
known in Philadelphia for good millwork, stairwork and 
fine cabinet work, at which Mr. Adams is an expert. 

TEXAS. Dallas—June 2 fire visited the plant of the 
Citizens Planing Mill Co., causing a loss of about $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Stanwood—T. G. Levison’s shingle 
mill, five miles east of here, was destroyed by fine re- 
cently; loss $3,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PHILIPPI, W. VA., June 5.—The Federal Government has 
brought suit in condemnation of a tract of 18,534 acres of 
forest land in Tucker and Randolph Counties. The land is 
to be condemned under the Weeks’ forestry act, to promote 
the navigability of the Monongahela River. The defendants 
are the Otter Creek Bottom Lumber Co., of Hambleton, W. 
Va., and others, who are cited to appear in the United States 
District Court here July 3, when the Government will apply 
for the appointment of commissioners to view the land to be 
condemned and to appraise its value. 
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Roe—J. T. Davis will build a 

















MOUNDSVILLE, W. Va., June 5.—Gatts & Gray, lumber 
dealers, have filed a deed of assignment to Alex Purdy. and 
Harry 8S. Wilson as trustees, for the benefit of their creditors. 
It is said the affairs of the firm will be adjusted. 


HYMENEAL 


KING-TOWLE.—The wedding of Rufus Gunn King, 
jr., and Miss Ida Marion Towle took place at the home 
of the bride’s parents in Seattle, Wash., June 7. The 
bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George. Easson 
Towle, of 2000 Blaisdell Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
the groom is president of the Pioneer Lumber Co., at 
Seattle. He is a well known lumber wholesaler and for- 
merly a lumber manufacturer in the South, having a wide 
circle of friends throughout the middle west. The couple 
will spend their honeymoon in the Canadian Rockies on 
Lake Louise and will be at home to their friends in 
Seattle after August 1. 








OBITUARY 








JOHN BECK—Engaged in the lumber, coal an:’ grain 
business in Benton, Wis., for forty-two years, Joh: Beck, 


died may 13 at the General Hospital, Madison, W He 
had been ill for about two weeks. He was closely iden- 
tified with the affairs of Benton in religion, politi-s ang 
industry. He had served as Sunday school superin‘»ndent 


for twenty years, had been a class leader and was presj- 
dent of the board of trustees of the M. E. Chur He 


had served on the school and town board and had : .cent- 
ly been elected a director of the Benton State Lank, 
He was 71 years old. Besides his widow seven children 


mourn his death. He _was so closely connected with the 
various activities of Benton that he is greatly misseq 
and his death is a distinct loss. 





ALEXANDER L. WRIGHT—For many years «& large 
lumber operator and mill owner in Albert County. New 
Brunswick, Alexander L. Wright, died recently it the 
age of 81. For a time he was engaged in_woodei ship- 
building. He is survived by two sons, Lewis A. and 
George Wright, of Vancouver, and one sister who lives 


in Washington. 


ROBERT HEBERTON—A member of the Wiste:-Heb- 
erton Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., Robert Heberton, died 
June 2 at his residence, 225 West Gravers Lane, German- 
town, Pa. He was 60 years old and his death was caused 
by a complication of diseases. He is survived by his 
widow, three sons, Kobert M., Craig second, and Rad- 
cliffe C., and two daughters, Sue M., and Harrict L, 
Heberton. He succeeded Robert Heberton, his father, in 
the lumber business, and was a member of one of Ger- 
mantown’s oldest and most respected families. He was 
a member of Saint Martin’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, of the Masons, and of 
numerous Germantown business organizations. 


PAUL F. SEARS—A prominent business man of South 
Dennis, Mass., carrying on an extensive lumber and coal 
business, Paul F. Sears, died suddenly of heart failure 
May 22, at the age of 70 years. He is survived by a 
widow and one daughter. 


HENRY !IRELAND.—For the last nine years supervisor 
of the Whitman National Forest, Henry Ireland died at 
his home at Sumpter, Ore., May 31. Death was caused 
by heart failure, as he was in apparently good health 
up to the time of his death. Through his long service 
as supervisor of the Whitman reserve he was well known 
to timber owners and lumbermen of Oregon. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons and a daughter. He was 
a member of the Masonic Lodge and the Odd Fellows. 
Funeral services were held in Sumpter June 1 and the 
remains taken to his former home in Roseburg, Ore., for 
interment. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Robert Seering, of Summit Lake, Wis., has bought 
three sections of timberland in Upham, Langlade County, 
Wis., from the Interlake Pulp & Paper Co., of Appleton, 
Wis. He will cut about 2,000,000 feet of timber during 
the summer, fall and winter, if sufficient help can be 
obtained. The timber consists principally of hemlock, 
with a sprinkling of oak and other hardwoods. 














Frank Gardinier, of the Baker White Pine Lumber Co., of 
Baker, Ore., has announced that the company has_ bought 
20,000 acres of timberland in Baker and Grant Counties, 
Oregon. A large portion of the timber is along Trout and 
China creeks and adjacent streams. The land was acquired 
from the Wallowa Timber Co., of Pennsylvania. It is stated 
a sawmill having an output of 300,000 feet of lumber a day 
will be built at Baker. 

The Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., has 
sold 10,000 acres of virgin cypress and a small portion of 
cut-over lands in St. John the Baptist Parish, Louisiana, to 
the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Co., at Lutcher. The 
consideration is given as $2,150,000. The timber is regarded 
as one of the finest tracts of cypress left in Louisiana. 


The Valley City Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has bought 15,000,000 feet of hardwood timber in 
Goegbic County, near Planters, Mich. The new tract 
is immediately adjacent to the company’s mill and other 
timber holdings in that section and cutting will be 
started shortly. Douglas Sinclair, secretary and treas- 
urer of the company, stated that plans are under way 
for the erection of a planing mill in connection with 
the company’s sawmill at Planters. 


PLANTS TREES BY MACHINERY 


New Device Works Automatically and Is Claimed to 
Be Practical 





WasuineTon, D. C., June 6.—According to officials of 
the Forest Service, who are acting as advisers in the 
work, a machine which plants from 10,000 to 15,000 
forest tree seedlings a day is now being used at the 
Letchworth Park Forest and Arboretum, located 1m 
Wyoming County, New York. Heretofore the planting 
has been done by hand at the rate of 1,200 to 1,500 
trees each day per man. 

The machine was designed to set out cabbage and 
tomato plants, but works equally well with trees. It 18 
about the size of an ordinary mowing machine and 38 
operated by three men and two horses. One man drives 
the team while the other two handle the seedlings. The 
machine makes a furrow in which the trees are set at 
any desired distance, and an automatic device indicates 
where they should be dropped. Two metal-tired wheels 
push and roll the dirt firmly down around the roots. 
This is a very desirable feature, it is said, because the 
trees are apt to die if this is not well done. Two attach 
ments make it possible to place water and fertilizer at 
the roots of each seedling. Another attachment marks 
the line on which the next row of trees is to be planted. 

No cost figures are available yet, but officials sy that 
the cost will be much less than when the planting is don¢ 
by hand. It is stated that the machine can be vsed mf 
any land which has been cleared and is not too roug 
to plow and harrow. 
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-WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 


Despite the fact that building permits in Chicago 
continue to show improvement local lumber yards re- 
port that business this week is quieter than it has 
been. Some yards even say that business in the last 
few days has dropped 10 or 15 percent. The general 
opinion seems to be that a large volume of lumber 
yard business prevails, but there being so many yards 
in Chicago the division of the business leaves no great 
volume for any one yard. The building figures for 
May were larger than for any previous May in the 
history of Chicago, according to the statistics of the 
City Building Department. An increase of 73.45 per- 
cent was shown over the corresponding month of last 
year. However, in this connection it must be recalled 
that the building strike was at its height in Chicago 
during May of last year. The number of permits is- 
sued in May of this year numbered 1,207, with an 
estimated cost of $13,707,100, as compared with 786 
in number and $7,902,900 for May of last year. 
During the first five months of this year there has 
been an inerease of 67 percent over the corresponding 
five months of last year. The bulk of the operations 
this year, judging from the permits, is for apartment 
houses, while a large volume represents office build- 
ings also. Dan Cupid aids building and is trying to 
drive pessimism away from yard operators in Chicago; 
figures of the county clerk’s office indicate that Cupid 
has been far busier with his darts in recent days 
than for a long time. Tuesday a new single day rec- 
ord was hung up with 369 couples obtaining licenses 
to wed. It is not a strange thing to see on the office 
desk of the Chicago yard operators the marriage li- 
cense figures alongside the building permits, because 
the work of Dan Cupid is a good barometer of pros- 
pective home builders. 

With the local wholesalers of hardwoods a little 
more activity is noticeable and the movement con- 
cerns chiefly birch, oak and poplar. The local yards 
are also enjoying a fair demand for shop cypress. 
Current belief is that the consuming factories will call 
upon the trade for even heavier supplies of hardwoods 
shortly. A better feeling prevails in yellow pine 
circles, although there has not been a sufficient cur- 
tailment at the mills to justify any better prices being 
asked from this market. Should yellow pine brighten 
up again to any noticeable extent it is believed that 
a beneficial effect would radiate over the business of 
every other wood. During the week an order for 
300 all-wood stock ears, placed by the Illinois Central 
Railroad, had a stimulating effect upon the whole- 
salers who eater to the car material business. The 
feeling has been prevalent for some time that the 
railroads would be compelled to come back to the 
all-wood or practically all-wood cars, and if this order 
is any criterion there may be many more such car 
orders within the next few months. However, gen- 
erally speaking, the demand for yellow pine and fir 
for car building purposes is rather quiet at present, 
. no extensive orders for new equipment are being 
placed. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
June 2 aggregated 43,253,000 feet, against 39,259,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to June 2, 1916, amounted to 1,215,034,- 
000 feet, an inerease of 380,558,000 feet compared with 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended June 2 were 23,877,000 feet, an increase of 
2,015,000 feet compared with the corresponding week in 
1915. Total shipments from January 1 to June 2, 1916, 
‘were 594,430,000 feet, 145,872,000 feet more than was 
shipped from Chicago during the same period of 1915. 
Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 2,285,- 
000 as compared with the corresponding week in 1915, 
while total receipts from January 1 to June 2, 1916, 
were 77,769,000 more than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week 
deci-ased 863,000 as compared with the same week last 
year. while total shipments from January 1 to June 2, 
191°, were 26,756,000 more than in the corresponding 
period of 1915. 





Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
‘orted by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JUNE 2 














aan Lumber Shingles 
TERIOR 3) SAS eee Tat ee 43,253,000 11,006,000 
MUDUD.  sorateiareea acon Grattan cane ate 39,259,000 8,721,000 
PRCRORB ERs oars 5 A is tersic whet 3,994,000 2,285,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 2 
> Lumber Shingles 
MRA oisie oleteceneiegerernto wie eieitieie iets 1,215,034,000 278,966,000 
wise arg faiaohetwarsienees a nasiateiane 834,476,000 201,197,000 
IMGRORSOT fess hiv ck see vate 380,558,000 77,769,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED JUNE 2 
1544 Lumber Shingles 
RUae. Salsioleruntelschevsnatitete nae 23,877,000 5,911,000 
BD: os abe rereieiala hay ciel neoiyt sin ere 21,862,000 6,774,000 
INCHORHO is ens. dav eee Zi01Sj000 ke wwe sence 
EI CORCRED.Gsictsicvto noes onan wd Pe 863,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNB 2 

1918 Lumber Shingles 
Tir poe Oe SSO Horan Sry a 594,430,000 178,699,000 
PED: inte en Rnieta's easgree recs 448,558,000 151,943,000 
INCRERR sini dee eck é 145,872,000 26,756,000 


: RECEIPTS BY WATER 
Por the week ended June 2, 1916...........-. 1,753,000 feet 





Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 


the week ended June 7 were: 


CLASS No. Value 
NORROE 70 0,0 ous gk 2.6 cnle e's are sinew easeres & § 3,100 
$ 1,000 and under $  5,000.......... 85 231,400 

5,000 and under CN co Ie 48 330,400 

10,000 and under IONE ica eer ekn oes 34 477,200 
25,000 and under WINES 3:4 oles. 806 15 522,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 5 313,000 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., 6-story addition. . 1 400,000 
A. Raphael, 3-story stores and flat build- 
MNT tate a a Gre hale tic Gas So veld oie avsieie:e 1 150,000 
MURR yc. aiiuts ar ccai Grvis’ 6 eta e a ranerbib-ate 194 $ 2,427,100 
Average valuation for week........... 


"NOTHIS. DECVIOUR WEOReis6:6 5.5:0606.6 000040 164 
Average valuation previous week....... ee 

Totals corresponding week 1915....... 
Totals January 1 to June 7, 1916...... 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 3,¢ 





Totals corresponding period 1914....... 6 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 4,929 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 3,521 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 4,116 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 4,965 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 5,101 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 3,857 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 3,460 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—The chief business prevailing with northern 
pine in this market seems to be with No. 4. and No. 5 
boards for crating and box purposes. There seems to be 
no big demand from either city or country yards for 
stocks and salesmen are down on their orders consider- 
ably on country business for this time of the year. The 
corporation trade is only fair. Reports from mill points 
indicate that dry stocks of tamarack are very scarce. 
Prices are about stationary. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Crop conditions are improving in 
this territory and after the late start everything is com- 
ing along nicely. Wheat acreage is smaller but what 
could not be seeded in wheat is going into other crops. 
Retail trade improves through the country districts, yard 
managers report, and the result is seen in a number of 
rush orders coming to the mills. City building trade 
continues heavy, and factory demand is strong, so that 
values easily hold good on new high levels. Mills are 
running strong but have very little new lumber in any- 
thing like shipping condition, and old stocks are well 
shipped out. 


New York.—White pine continues strong and in good 
demand. Weak spots have developed in other lines but 
the offerings of pine for immediate shipments are lim- 
ited and wholesalers feel there is no reason for shading 
prices to any extent. Yards carry low supplies and the 
demand from manufacturing sources continues good. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Much northern pine is brought in here 
by rail from the Georgian Bay district and eastward. It 
is largely a barn grade that will do for cutting up into 
novelty siding and in that way can be made to compete 
with other sidings. Demand for stock in general is 
spotty, sometimes being for the better grades and then 
changing to the lower grades. Business has been inter- 
fered with by bad weather for several weeks, and does 
not show the usual snap. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A fair volume of trade is re- 
ported, but the amount of new business is not showing 
the proportions experienced a few weeks ago. Retail 
yards are well supplied for their immediate wants, the 
consumption of stock for building having been curtailed 
somewhat through the unfavorable weather conditions 
this spring. There does not appear to be as much stock 
being worked up for war orders as formerly, but dealers 
expect to do a brisk business where lumber is consumed 
for these purposes. 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The general tone of the eastern spruce 
market continues to be rather weaker than the brisk 
condition of the building business and the excellent 
financial situation would seem to indicate. The base 
price ordinarily taken this week for frames is a full $1.50 
below the going rate a short time ago when eastern 
spruce quotations touched the highest point of the spring. 
Some producers admit they are quite nonplussed, as 
they insist the total production is not at all excessive, 
while the full demands of the season from New England 
and New York consumérs, together with the very promis- 
ing export possibilities, are likely to cause an actual 
shortage in some departments of the spruce market 
before snow flies again. While there are a few sellers 
who continue to talk of $27 base for spruce frames, re- 
tail buyers find no difficulty in satisfying their require- 
ments at $26.50. This latter price, however, should per- 
mit a very satisfactory margin of profit. Buyers appear 
more interested in random just now than in frames. 
Random quotations are a shade easier, the current range 
being: 2x3, $21 to $21.50; 2x4, $22; 2x5 and 2x6, $21 to 
$21.50; 2x8, $25; 2x10, $26 to $26.50; 2x12, $27 to $27.50. 
The call for spruce boards cannot be termed more than 
fair, with quotations just about steady. Good covering 
boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, are 
offered at $21 to $21.50. For matched boards, 10-, 12-, 
14- and 16-feet, the range is $25 to $26. 


New York.--Yards purchase more cautiously than a 
month ago. Stocks are more freely offered and while 
prices are fairly firm the tendency is softer than last 
month. Export inquiries have fallen off and wholesalers 
find it more difficult to move their supplies with the 
keener competition. 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 








GEO 
uty 


The Original Colored Strand Wire Rope 


is wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 
of the engine. Write for catalog. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 
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1 
The Biggest Card in the BusinessWorld 


The skill and care exercised in engraving a Wiggins 
plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card 
users. If you admit the value of proper card repre- 
sentation we would like to send you a tab of speci- 
_mens. Ask for it; detach the cards one by one and 
observe their clean cut edges, their general excellence 
and the protection afforded by being encased 
in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 











Engravers 
Plate Makers 


Die Embossers —— i 


1108 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 

















TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
incomplete.—National Magazine. 


“THe Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now America’s 
most widely quoted poem. 


“In Forest Lanp” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess 3t. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

_ If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 











Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 




































BETTER! CHEAPER! 


Lumber Crayons 


Save money right at the start by buying the 
best for less money. It’s this inducement 
that is making thrifty lumbermen everywhere 
today specify the old reliable 


American 
Acme 
Crayons 


STRONGER ! 









For Free 
Sample 


today and prove their qual- 
Made in all 
colors; and in hard,medium and soft 
Don’t delay. 


ity by actual use. 


grades. Write now. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY. OHIO 






















. Se * 
Dustman s Covering the construction of modern 


homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 
Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 


“143 . ages; also the various phases of con- 
and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 


to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Fairly active business prevails with the pole 
trade, although it is not of such volume as the dealers 
would like to see. There is, however, expectation of 
heavier buying of poles within a short time. The post 
business is rather quiet and not much spurt is expected 
until late in August. White cedar shingles are moving 
at steady prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are in better shape now 
to handle orders and report that their trade is develop- 
ing in very satisfactory shape. The telephone construc- 
tion proposition has been checked somewhat by high 
prices on wire and metal fixtures, but as this situation 
becomes understood the companies are getting down to 
business without waiting for lower prices. A good post 
trade is coming in from retail yards, which have been 
getting some of the business they should have had 
earlier in the spring. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—A little more optimism exists with the hard- 
wood business in this market. Although the volume has 
not picked up to any appreciable extent, the feeling pre- 
vailing is that the consumers of hardwoods will shortly 
be compelled to come back into the market strongly, be- 
cause their plants are busy and their present stocks are 
being .cut up rapidly. The sash and door people are now 
taking in a larger volume of hardwoods. The local yard 
trade reports activity chiefly with birch and oak. The 
latter wood is a little bit stronger than it has been at 
any time during the last few weeks, the increased de- 
mand coming from the sash and door and interior fixture 
people. Poplar continues to move fairly well at good 
prices. There is also a good demand for shop cypress. 
Gum continues to move in fairly healthy volume at the 
same prices that have prevailed during the last few 
weeks. Maple in thick stock continues to move well, 
and there is also a continued demand for northern elm. 
The situation with both the southern and northern hard- 
wood wholesalers is about an even break relative to 
the optimism prevailing, causing the dealers in the hard- 
woods from both territories to feel that there will be an 
uptrend shortly. Fancy hardwoods continue firm, ma- 
hogany and high-grade walnut being the most in demand. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report a steady de- 
mand for staple items, with buyers especially keen for 
anything to be had at concessions from list prices. But 
where possible buyers hold off until the new cut of hard- 
wood is in good shipping condition, hoping for some weak- 
ness in the market then. Values now are strong on 
birch, maple and basswood, and oak shows rather more 
strength. A good steady summer demand from factory 
trade is predicted here, and flooring promises to be a 
strong seller right along. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The hardwood market is somewhat 
draggy so far as trade is concerned, but prices appear 
to be a little more staple than they were ten to twenty 
days ago. Mills are not so eager to sell and have com- 
paratively light supplies on hand. A good many manu- 
facturers are pretty well sold ahead, especially in oak 
flooring, but others would like more orders than come to 
them and so there is a rather wide range of prices. Fac- 
tories still buy slowly and yard demand is not expected 
to be heavy at this time of the year. Because of the 
good demand for gum early in the year and the good 
prices for it, many mills started cutting gum. It is 
probable that there will be rather heavy supplies of gum 
on hand in the late summer and early fall as a result 
of that move, for the demand was not maintained through- 
out the spring. Gum prices, however, are steady. Re- 
tailers buy a good many posts and poles now in order to 
have them shipped before the increase in freight rates 
on that class of shipments goes into effect. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Demand for some kinds of hardwoods is 
reported as very good. This is especially the case with 
ear oak, for which the railroad car shops are asking ever 
increasing quantities. Another feature of the hardwood 
market the last week was the increased demand for sum. 
This came largely from the box manufacturers and was 
especially brisk in the lower grades. Demand for ash is 
also very good. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Quietness continues the most marked 
feature of the hardwood situation here. Demand appears 
to be rather slow and deliveries are smaller as a result 
of the recent less active call. There has been no special 
change in the relative positions of the various items. 
Ash and hickory are the leaders in point of strength. Gum 
is generally somewhat easier in all grades while oak is 
slow in the lower grades. High grade oak moves fairly 
well at recent quotations. Cottonwood is very dull in the 
higher grades. Demand, however, is good for the lower 
grades and as offerings are small prices are pretty well 
maintained. Export business is limited and no immediate 
change for the better is expected by lumber interests rere. 


Louisville, Ky.—Although inventory time is approach- 
ing, shipments to consuming factories continue large, 
lumbermen report, and June business will run even ahead 
of last month, which was one of the biggest on the 
records of most local concerns. The furniture manu- 
facturers have had a big spring business, and as the fall 
months are nearly always the most active in that line, 
hardwood men cannot see how trade with them can help 
being good during the remainder of the year. This is 
also indicated by the big business being handled by the 
veneer and panel manufacturers, most of whose trade 
is with furniture concerns. Building operations seem 
to have slowed up somewhat, due to the difficulty of 
obtaining steel structural shapes, as well as the un- 
usually high prices at which they are quoted, but while 
this has affected the larger structures, the number of 
frame buildings, in which lumber figures to the maximum 
extent, is held up by industrial activity in various lines, 
making it necessary to extend housing facilities for 
employees. 





New Orleans, La.—Individual reports vary somewhat, 
but the majority opinion indicates a slight gain for upper 
grade oak and gum, in domestic call. The furniture 
people are said to be enlarging their requirements. On 
the export side little is doing—scarcely anything, in fact, 
save in the stave line. Foreign call for ash, which was 
active some months ago, seems to have dwindled almost 





— 


to nothing, for the time being, and the same thing jg 
relatively true of other ‘“‘war specialties,’ so called. Low. 
grade stocks are in fair request. Prices rule pretty much 
as they were, being fairly well held, but without advance, 


New York.—Demand is quiet and while quotations are 
firmer in hardwoods than in other lines, the consumers 
and yards place their business more cautiously. There 
is a nice inquiry for fall contracts and notwithstanding 
the poor assortments among most yards and hardwood 
consumers, the inclination to anticipate future wants js 
not very pronounced. Some ash, birch and maple are 
coming into the market in better supply, but oak, both 
plain and quartered, continues strong. Chestnut is in 
good demand and the prices are strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not so much activity prevails in harq- 
woods as a few weeks ago owing to bad weather which 
has checked building operations. Consumers now are 
rather well supplied with stock. Industrial activity is on 
a good scale and the outlook is considered favorable for 
buying within a short time. Oak is said to be active 
and maple moves well. 


Boston, Mass.—Prices quoted on hardwoods are not in 
the least affected by the slightly weaker sentiment that 
exists this week in some other branches of the lumber 
market. Wholesale merchants are as confident as ever 
that their business in hardwoods this year is going to be 
the most profitable in their experience. In the meantime, 
while demand is not all that some might desire, it is 
fairly active in the case of most of the hardwoods, and 
some lines are taken at stiff prices about as fast ag 
offered, provided the lumber is really quite dry. Among 
the very active woods are maple, birch and ash, 
Plain oak moves in good volume, although quartered oak 
does not get so much attention as its well known merits 
deserve. Quotations on well manufactured lumber, ones 
and twos, inch, are this week: basswood, $44 to $46; 
chestnut, $51 to $53; gum, $43 to $45; maple, $43 to $45; 
plain oak, $64 to $66; quartered oak, $88 to $91; red birch, 
$57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to $49; white ash, $56 to $60. ° 


Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood trade may be getting 


_ fewer orders because the virtual closing of foreign mar- 


kets has turned the attention of many exporters to 
domestic trade. The range of prices is unimpaired, and 
as far as can be learned, mills have seen no reason to 
slow down in their gait. Production is perhaps as large 
as ever, and while some stocks are said to show some 
accumulations, these gains are not of sufficient pro- 
portion to cause any fear of congestion. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—No accumulation of stock at 
yard and mill poirits is reported, lake and rail shipments 
continuing on an active basis. Much of the stock com- 
ing down the lakes is being used to fill orders that were 
booked ahead, but a seasonable trade is reported in new 
business and last month’s business showed a marked 
increase over the corresponding period of last season. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand is_ sufficiently strong to 
maintain prices at about what they have been for some 
time. Plain and quartered oak are in better supply, and 
all of the flooring woods move more actively, complaints 
having been heard lately of a scarcity of some of them, 
particularly the white oak and maple. Reports coming 
from the members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States of sales during May 
indicate a well sustained movement of practically all the 
different woods, with prices at the mills firm. All the 
consuming factories buy in about their usual mid-sum- 
mer volume and are maintaining their operations at con- 
siderably greater capacity than was the case a year 
ago. There continues to be an excess of red oak, poplar 
and cottonwood, which are in much greater supply, in 
relation to demand, than any other woods. 


Columbus, Ohlo.—Demand for hardwoods holds up well 
in every way. Trade is steady and the volume is much 
larger than a month ago. Dealers buy better, as they are 
moving stocks. The more favorable weather is aiding 
building operations, and as a result dealers are re- 
plenishing stocks and are buying for future shipment also. 
Prices are well maintained and there is little cutting in- 
dulged in to force trade. Concerns making furniture, 
vehicles and boxes are the best customers among fac- 
tories. The tone of the market is satisfactory and 
prospects for the future are bright. Both plain and 
quartered oak move well at firm quotations. Quartered 
oak firsts and seconds at the Ohio River are quoted at 
$82 and No. 1 common at $53. Plain oak prices are: firsts 
and seconds, white, $57; red, $59; No. 1 common, white, 
$26; red, $37; No. 2 common, $26 and No. 3 common, $16. 
Chestnut continues fairly strong and the same is true of 
ash. Basswood is active. Chestnut is also in good de- 
mand and other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Ashland, Ky.—The call for timbers of all description 
is heavy at fairly satisfactory prices. About all the 
surplus stocks of switch ties have been cleaned up and 
orders are filled from new cut timber. Boards are in 
better demand and dry stock of inch first and second 
are scarce. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—This wood continues to move well at steady 
prices and local wholesalers feel that the demand will 
keep up to a fair-sized volume. There is a scarcity of 
No. 1 hemlock in all items and there is considerable 
demand for low-grade stock. ' 








Boston, Mass.—The hemlock market is a little easier 
this week than it was during the early part of May. 
Demand is good, a great deal of hemlock goes out of 
retail yards to supply the heavy requirements of build- 
ing constructors, and stocks in the hands of eastern 
producers are not unseasonably large. One _ possible 
reason is that a number of orders were placed during the 
much disturbed period when the railroads were enforcing 
embargoes against lumber shipments, and these shipments 
are now coming through, so that, it is probable that re- 
tail buyers are more interested in getting these lots 
delivered in their yards than in arranging for new SUP 
plies not yet actually required. Although most of the 
large mills continue to quote $22 for carload lots of hem- 
lock boards in stock lengths delivered in Boston, some 
sales lately have been reported at $21.50. On the other 
hand, there also has been business at $22.50 in the case 
of a shipment of eastern boards with a spruce frame. 
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New York.—Because of the easing in spruce and south- 
ern yellow pine prices hemlock orders fell away last 
week. Mills report enough business on their books to 
prevent any accumulation, but labor conditions have 
combined to operate against the fall building movement 
which was expected to develop by this time. Supplies 
from the yards are in better shape owing to some easing 
off in embargo conditions. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesale yards have been getting in 
fairly large supplies of hemlock by lake during the last 
two or three weeks, but receipts have not been as large 
as in former seasons and. assortments are not overfilled. 
The building trade has been going ahead on about the 
same basis as last year, in spite of the bad weather, but 
in the country not much is done and dealers do not order 
stock in any large quantity. Prices are fairly firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Building is not as active as 
it would be under more favorable weather conditions, the 
rain that has prevailed for many weeks being held 
responsible for retarding operations along this line, and 
consequently what is regarded as a lull in the more ac- 
tive operations experienced early in the season is con- 
sidered only temporary. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—While there is but little change to re- 
port as to the movement of hemlock in this market, and 
that little is in favor of the manufacturer, there is a 
considerable better feeling throughout the trade. Demand 
continues favorable for a firm price list. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a strong demand for hemlock 
stocks. Dealers buy well in order to care for building 
demand. Yard stocks are not large. Some delay is 
caused by the car shortage but not sufficient to cause 
much trouble. Prices are firm and inclined to advance. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar, which has been one of the woods 
moving well during the last few weeks, has suffered a 
slight recession, but nothing serious. There is still a fair 
demand from the fixture and sash and door people. Prices 
continue very good and thick more than any other stock 
is in demand. 








Boston, Mass.—All sellers admit that business in poplar 
is fair, and some do not hesitate to assert that their 
poplar orders are both sizeable and profitable. Quota- 
tions are quite firm. The formerly frequent complaints 
about the delays in getting poplar delivered at New Eng- 
land points are now becoming less numerous. A lot of 
poplar sold several weeks ago is just coming through by 
rail. A number of buyers who refrained from placing or- 
ders when they could secure no positive assurance about 
the time of delivery are now coming in with their pur- 
chases. Poplar firsts and seconds in inch stock are firm at 
$61 to $63. Box manufacturers show a lot of interest in the 
common grades and some large orders are being placed. 
No. 2 common cannot be found at less than $28 and sales 
at a little better than this price are reported. 


Baltimore, Md.—Shipments of poplar abroad are very 
much below those even of last year at this time. 
Domestic trade, on the other hand, seems to keep up 
quite well and to make up, at least in part, for the in- 
activity in other directions. Even in the face of the 
freight embargo the volume of business may be regarded 
as fair, and any improvement in regard to the distribu- 
tion can only serve to emphasize the inherent strength 
of the trade. The stocks held here are ample for current 
requirements, but the holders have very definite ideas as 
to prices and the selling is not forced. Low grades are 
called for with moderate freedom. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A steady trade is reported and prices 
show no tendency to decline. The factories use about 
their normal amount of stock and there is not much 
tendency to buy for future needs. Low grades are in 
quite active demand and the box factories are calling 
for their usual supply of this sort of lumber, which is 
not overplentiful. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The sustained activities of the sash 
and door and the furniture and other factories throughout 
this section are keeping up a steady volume movement 
of poplar of all grades and sizes, and prices are firmer 
Just at this time than they have been for more than a 
month. Thick stocks are in most favor. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a fairly good demand for 
Poplar and prices are maintained at former levels. Fac- 
tories buy some, especially automobile concerns. Dealers’ 
stocks are only fair. Shipments are delayed because of 
car shortage. Prices remain the same. 


Ashland, Ky.—Poplar orders took quite a spurt last 
Week as compared with the foregoing week. The higher 
grades are in greater demand than low grade stock. 
Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—The fir trade in this territory is not very 
Tushing just at present, there being a scarcity of orders 
with the wholesalers. The yard trade with fir and spruce 
iS reported fair, while the carlot business is not so good. 
Mills in the West, which have been so busy during the 
last lew weeks filling back orders that they did not 
worry over new business, are now reported to be more 
fager for new business. If the demand for car material 
Would only develop again the fir business in this terri- 
tory would no doubt be satisfactory. Price quotations 
Temain about stationary. Clear red cedar shingles move 


a ig territory at slightly higher quotations than last 
Week, while stars bring the same price. There is not a 
very large demand for red cedar siding. 

Seattle, Wash.—Market conditions indicate an over 
“oem and orders and shipments have fallen off 
“ ‘derably during the last two weeks. This of course 


temic oueht about some price concessions, but the 
oe of the manufacturers is more to hold down 
eae meee rather than to decrease the price, as it is 
it eas a cost of production has increased so much that 
tihesa’ © be impossible to operate on a lower selling price. 
lg much talk of curtailment and reduction of out- 
iehietine manufaeturers. Outside conditions are also 
lias ye to reduce the output, among these conditions 
strike Pe longshoremen’s strike, the tug-boat men’s 
With >.“ the scarcity of vessels. Log prices remain firm 
no surplus of logs in the water. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Conditions in the fir lumber market 
here are little changed. Demand is less active, but mills 
have enough business and order books are still pretty 


well filled. Prices have a tendency to be a little less 
solid. Local demand has been very good this spring. 
Mill stocks are small and broken. The log market is 
unchanged. 


Portland, Ore.—While conditions are not as good as a 
month ago, manufacturers and dealers say that the 
demand for fir has improved during the last week and 
prices are firmer than ten days ago, when values declined 
in sympathy with the weaker pine market. Fir logs are 
quoted at about the same prices as a week ago, good 
logs in their respective grades commanding $7, 
$10 and $13. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir mills need business, according to 
general reports, but they are not inclined to make any 
concessions in their prices to get it. Coast quotations 
stay right up to the notch and some business is booked 
at these figures although there are many reports of 
lower prices being made by jobbers and wholesalers. 
The volume of fir orders in the district is naturally much 
affected by the low prices that have been made on 
southern yellow pine, with which fir has to compete. 
Apparently pine prices are at their lowest point now, 
and there is every probability of an advance soon, so the 
fir men are hoping to hold their figures firm until the bet- 
ter feeling comes in pine. Fir commons are especially af- 
fected by low pine prices. There is some call for spruce, 
but it is not heavy. Both spruce bevel siding and shop 
are firm in price. Red cedar siding is fairly firm at last 
week’s prices except that B has slipped back 50 cents 
on the lists of a good many mills. 


Boston, Mass.—The New England market for Pacific 
coast lumber still suffers from the effects of lack of 
adequate transportation facilities. The expected good 
business, predicted when the Panama Canal resumed 
business, has not developed because of the lack of tonnage 
to bring lumber around from the west Coast, and the 
excessively high freight rates quoted on such tonnage 
as is available. There is a very little business of the 
hand-to-mouth order that is eating up the very in- 
significant local stocks left in wholesale hands. Some 
rail business is done right along in fancy grades wanted 
for manufacturing purposes. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is regarded as 
rather spotty. The fluctuation of orders lately has been 
characterized by a corresponding strengthening and 
weakening of prices. Supplies have been none too plenti- 
ful and dealers express the belief that little attempt will 
be made to provide more extensive stocks unless the buy- 
ing reaches a firmer basis. 


WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Business with western pine in this market 
remains quiet. Price quotations are not suffering. Whole- 
salers say that they are busy cutting up stocks and for 
this reason will shortly be compelled to come into the 
market again. A feature of the market this week is shop 
and inch selects. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Country yards buy pretty liberally 
of both California and Idaho pine and mills report that 





they need no more orders than they receive at present. 
In fact, many shipments are delayed because of the light 
supplies of marketable stock at the mills. That is es- 
pecially true of the Inland Empire district, where the new 
cut is being hustled into cars as rapidly as possible to 
fill orders. There has been a very heavy box shook de- 
mand this season and the big contracts placed earlier in 
the year now keep mills pretty busy. Few contracts 
are being made now, of course, still there are prospects 
that additional orders may have to be given to supply 
the call as there is a large acreage of fruit and melons in 
this section this year. All California and Idaho prices 
are firm. . 


Boston, Mass.—The western pine market retains its 
firmness and demand continues to be quite satisfactory. 
Local wholesale dealers are a unit in refusing any con- 
cessions to their customers unless the quality of the 
lumber offered is such that a concession from the 
recognized market price is a matter of course. The pro- 
portion of straight car business to mixed car orders is 
unusually good. Quotations are firm on the following 
basis: uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 
12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 
and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; No. 1 
cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn 
boards, d & m, No. 2, 5-inch and 6-inch, $33.50; 9-inch, 
$34.40; 10-inch, $35.50. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—The redwood market still has a period of 
quietness. Redwood prices have not suffered and what 
demand prevails is for general yard stock. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market continues to 
be steady, with numerous inquiries for lumber and its 
manufactured products. The export mills are cutting a 
considerable amount of clears, although the scarcity of 
ocean tonnage delays the filling of some of the orders 
that are coming in. Eastern rail business is growing, 
with excellent prospects for the remainder of the year. 
Practically all of the redwood mills are in operation and 
there is a good demand for dry shingles. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for redwood in the middle 
West is rather light, but is probably fully up to the nor- 
mal for the time of year. Demand in the East and on the 
Coast, however, has been better than the usual spring 
trade and so mills are short of many items. Buyers in 
this section still have trouble getting supplies of 6-inch 
selects. Prices here are firm for the most part, although 
there are reports that in the last few weeks one or two 
firms have been making prices that took most of the 
orders in sight. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week aggregated less 
than the week previous, the decrease being in rough lum- 
ber principally. Number 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $25 to $26.50; 
No. 2, $23.25 to $24; No. 3, $19 to $19.50; 4/4 edge box, 
$16.50 to $17; 4/4 edge culls, $14:50 to $15.50; 4/4 edge red 
heart, $13.50 to $14.25; 4/4 cull red heart, $9.25 to $9.75. 
Six-inch box rough, $17.50 to $18. No. 1, 8-inch rough, 
$29 to $30; No. 3, $21.50 to $22; box, $18 to $18.50; culls 
and red heart, $16 to $16.50. Number 1, 10-inch rough, 











needed one mile or thirty miles away. 


For instance:— 








Move Large Stocks Rapidly 
with the FEDERAL 


Loaded at your yard or mill it speeds your lumber right out to the place it is 


Ship your lumber “by FEDERAL?” to surrounding towns and builders who are 
within half a day’s run, and in this way avoid costly. rehandling and delay. 


During a recent twenty-seven day period a 334 Ton Federal No. 5172 handled 
loads aggregating 1,327,411 pounds, making 211 trips and travelling 750 miles, 


We have interesting data concerning Federals in the lumber business—have us 
send it to you. “Traffic News’’ published each month in the interest of economical 
transportation will be mailed to you regularly upon request. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
1%, 2 and 344, Ton Worm Drive Motor Trucks. 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 

At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 

One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._- $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3. $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons P y 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 


caiticeantaiosyiaaniell 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


Jotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peostioting ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panamapace GRAND PRIZE 
ted tad nd, lh dame 


International Exposition 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOL 


AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tao 
tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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Wit, Humor and Philosophy 


To lighten che Burdens 
of Men Engaged in 


LUMBERING 


“The Woods” 
A New Book 


by “The Lumberman Poet” which has met with 
unparalleled sale. 





Press Comments assure its hearty welcome:— 
Each isa heart song—Portland Telegram. 
Will live in the years to come—Boston Globe. 
Wholly admirable—Buffalo News. 
Real Poetry—San Francisco Argonaut. 
Vigorous verses descriptive of woodswork—American Forestry. 
A fresh note and a dauntless optimism—Current Opinion. 
Hard sense and cheerful philosophy—New York Herald. 
Speaks truths direct to your heart—Houstoz Post. 
In the front rank—Nashville Banner. 
“The Woods” is beautifully bound in cloth 
(size 54%4x8”—135 pages) with appropriate colored 
cover design and will be sent postpaid for. .$1.00 


6 
In Forest Land” 
Third Edition. 
Lumbermen all enjoy it because it talks of their 
world and in their language. It’s the book that 
sold faster than we could print it, the first edition 
being exhausted in four weeks. You can make 
no mistake in giving it to a friend. Designed par- 
ticularly for gift and library purposes—printed in 
old style type on antique paper, bound in silk green 
cloth, gilt top and gold stamped, and illustrated 
SB 0eNE, “PEI, POREORIG. 5 60 ccs ccceess e+ - $1.25 


6 
“Resawed Fables” 

sop was a philosopher, but he never was m 
the lumber business. He never wrote any wise 
sayings about us. 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This 
new book is a collection of the funniest prose 
writings of ‘the lumberman poet.” 

In fact, it is the funniest book ever written 
about the lumber business or any other business. 
That’s its purpose. 

It is the everyday experiences of the lumber- 
man, told with a smile. Every lumberman owes 
himself a copy. Price, postpaid............ $1.00 


Full descriptions-of these booksand . 
others will be sent on request. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


«:31 So, Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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$31 to $32; No. 3, $22.50 to $23.50; box, $19 to $20; culls 
and red heart, $17.50 to $18. Number 1, 12-inch rough, 
$34 to $35; No. 3, $25 to $26; box, $20.50 to $21.50; culls 
and red heart, $18.50 to $19. Number 1, 5/4 edge, $27.50 
to $28.50; No. 2, $24 to $25; box, $17.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, 
$30 to $31; box, $17.50 to $18; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32 to $33; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $20; box bark strips, $10.50 to 
$11. Number 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $26 to $27; No. 2, 
$24.25 to $25.25; No. 38, $20.75 to $21.75; No. 4, $15.50 to 
$16.50. Number 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 
2, $15.75 to $16.50; No. 3, $12.75 to $13.75; No. 4, $10. 
Number 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $17.75 to $18.25; No. 2, $16.25 
to $17.25; No. 3, $15 to $15.50; No. 4, $11. Number 1, 
13/16-inch partition, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 2, $25.25 to 
$25.75; No. 3, $21 to $22. Numbers 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $21.50 to $22.50. Six-inch roofers, $17.50 to 
$18.50; S8-inch, $18.50 to $19.25; 10-inch, $19.25 to $20.25; 
12-inch, $21.50 to $22.50; factory flooring, $19.75 to $20.25; 
lath, $3 to $3.10. North Carolina pine sizes, $19.50 to $21. 


‘Baltimore Md.—While calls for North Carolina pine at 
this time are perhaps not so large as had been ex- 
pected, the movement keeps up in a way that affords 
encouragement to producers as well as to dealers. The 
chief difficulty continues to be in making shipments. 
Much complaint is still heard about freight embargoes by 
the railroads and about. steamer lines refusing to take 
shipments or declining to quote rates. At the same time 
it is to be said that the arrivals here during the last 
week have been rather moderate. Some days they might 
run a little ahead of normal, but most of the time they 
did not exceed proportions that were easily absorbed. 
Occasional excesses of shortlength stock are evidently 
corrected without trouble, and with the steady weather 
that now favors construction work, the requirements in 
various directions are also increased, making the dis- 
tribution fairly regular all along the line. The box 
makers are still busy, and no accumulations of box lum- 
ber are to be noted. At times the quotations on any 
special kind of lumber ease off a trifle, but the sagging 
does not last long, nor does it assume formidable 
proportions. 


Boston, Mass.—Although demand holds up fairly well, 
prices are off a little this week and some prospective 
buyers are disposed to refrain from placing positive 
orders.until they are assured there will not be any 
further decline. The general sentiment among whole- 
sale dealers seems to be that quotations have touched 
bottom after their sagging tendency, for which they 
blame the railroad embargoes and resultant accumula- 
tion of stocks at the mills. Quotations on roofers are 
quite modest compared to what was demanded and ob- 
tained a few months ago, and yet prices still paid are 
away ahead of quotations even during the early part of 
1914, before the war upset things. Sellers offer 6-inch 
roofers at $20.50 and 8-inch roofers at $21.50. A clever 
buyer is sometimes able to purchase at 50 cents off both 
prices quoted. Partition is quiet. There is a fair in- 
quiry for rough edge. Some sellers will not consider 
less than $31, but it is possible to buy 4/4 at $30.50 or 
a little less. 


New York.—While some lines move on the same satis- 
factory basis of last month, roofers are weak and are 
off $2 a thousand. Box continues strong but as a rule 
the list is offered down more prominently than last month. 
Yards find the building demand not up to expectations 
and having enough for their immediate wants are willing 
to take a chance on the future so far as prices are 
concerned. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in shortleaf stock is on a small 
seale and the number of transit cars offering has shown 
an increase. The market lacks the stability of a num- 
ber of weeks ago and it is difficult to interest the dealer 
at present. In the country the weather has been so bad 
that farming operations are much delayed and a lot of 
land is now under water, so that farm prospects are not 
very good. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The yellow pine trade has a look this week 
as if it were livening up a bit, following the severe set- 
back suffered during the last few weeks. While not a 
great volume of business moves, wholesalers say that 
they are not receiving so many bargain offers as have 
been coming through recently and panicky efforts to dis- 
pose of stocks that prevailed have about disappeared. 
The local wholesalers are getting some orders, but so far 
there has not been sufficient curtailment in cut or im- 
provement in buying to justify any price advance. The 
weakest spot this week was noticeable with No. 2, 6- 
and 8-inch boards, which sold even at lower quotations 
than last week. The entire yellow pine trade in this 
territory feels that the bottom has been reached and im- 
provement, although it may be slow, will be steady from 
now on.- An order for the manufacture of 300 all-wood 
stock cars was placed during the week by the Illinois 
Central Road. Wholesalers who cater to the car material 
business say that this may be the beginning of the plac- 
ing of more car orders of like description. Of course, 
should the railroads begin to accept all-wood cars again 
the change would be greatly beneficial to the yellow pine 
business. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The southern yellow pine market has 
been characterized the last week by an increase in 
poise. It is decidedly steadier than it was two weeks ago 
and there also is a notable decrease in the number of low 
prices made by mills in an attempt to lure business. 
While there has been no general advance in price, several 
concerns which have been most anxious for orders now 
are asking more money and buyers are about convinced 
that the low tide of prices has been reached. Demand 
continues comparatively light from yards although there 
is probably a little more country buying than there was 
ten days ago, as an increasingly large number of yards 
are getting short of stock. In Kansas City the trade is 
a little lighter because of the building strike, which is 
causing.a temporary halt in building operations. Reports 
from salesmen are to the effect that many retailers are 
beginning to fear delays in getting stock later because of 
the general curtailment among mills and those who have 
that feeling are figuring on getting their orders in earlier 
than usual. The curtailment is still being carried on to 
such an extent that, even though the volume of orders 
is small, it is fully up to the production and there is not 
going to be any surplus stock to be moved at low prices. 
Railway buying is keeping up in satisfactory volume. 


— 


One road placed orders of from four to five millon feet 
here last week. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The southern yellow pine situation jg 
not much changed from last week. Some deal how- 
ever, state that there is evidence of increased « 


man 
from country yards. There is a feeling among sume ' 
the dealers that the situation has reached the jottom 
and that the increasing demand finally will force iio the 
market the retail yards that have been waiting for yellow 
pine to go lower. Fortunately it does not go lower, ang 
the way it stiffly holds its own is looked upon as deciq- 
edly encouraging. The reported curtailment of })odue- 
tion by the southern mills also has had a beneficia! effect 
on the local yellow pine situation. 

New Orleans, La.—The association bulletin indicates q 


decline in the volume of bookings for last week, orders 
ranging considerably below production in volume, al- 
though shipments continued to exceed the cut. Demand 
for yard stock continues comparatively light, and in con- 
junction with the restriction of export probably accounts 
in large degree for the unsatisfactory showing of new 
business. Curtailment is persisted in and there appears 
to be a steady increase in the number of mills adopting 
that policy. Failure of domestic call to develop the 
volume expected is something of a puzzle to veteran ob- 
servers, who stick to their former opinion, however, that 
the demand is only delayed and point to the expansion 
of business in other lines to support their theory. Prices 
are still weak in spots. Call for car and railway mate- 
rial continues fairly brisk and the timber files are com- 
fortably filled, so that a revival of line yard buying ought 
to restore the market balance in short order, whenever it 
comes. 


Boston, Mass.—The easier tone discernible this week 
in several branches of the lumber market has made itself 
felt in the southern yellow pine trade here. There is a 
general tendency among buyers to postpone purchases 
of more than enough lumber just to keep them going 
until there is some positive development to indicate 
prices will not decline any farther. This is particularly 
true of finished lumber, but in the case of dimension 
timbers the situation is steadier. A lot of longleaf 
dimension stuff is consumed in industrial construction, 
and contractors must have their supplies no matter what 
the condition of the market may be. Hence quotations 
are fairly well maintained and demand is about steady. 
Flooring has been the subject of some price concessions 
during the last few days. The present range of quota- 
tions is: quarter sawn A, $39 to $41; B, $34.25 to $37; 
C, $27.25 to $31; plain sawn B and better, $27.50 to 
$28.50. No. 2 common is quiet, although sellers accept 
bids that would have been vigorously refused a fort- 
night ago. There are offers to sell 6-inch at $21 and 
8-inch at $22. The inquiry for partition is fair. B and 
better, %/3%4-inch, is offered at $28 to $29. 


Baltimore, Md.—With the extension of building opera- 
tions demand for Georgia pine is on the increase, yards 
being impelled to augment their stocks andecontractors 
requiring delivery on orders. While the holdings at mills 
appear to be rather larger than they were not so long ago, 
the additions made to assortments are not troublesome, 
and with the distributive agencies unimpaired no dif- 
ficulty at all is experienced in disposing of the output. 
The range of prices remains practically unchanged and no 
apprehension of material recessions is entertained. 


New York.—Lack of transportation facilities bothers the 
longleaf pine wholesaler more than the temporary slack- 
ening in the demand. Cars and vessels are scarce and 
notwithstanding the reactions in prices on present book- 
ings there are many orders still to be shipped on old 
contracts at very satisfactory prices. While the yard 
trade is less active, the inquiry and urgent demand from 
shipbuilders are good. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A decline in the volume of southern 
yellow pine business has occurred and prices are also 
lower. It is stated that flooring is now being sold by 
the mills at $1 or even more> below the prices of a few 
weeks ago. The poor weather prevailing all through 
western New York for a number of weeks is regarded 
as a chief contributing cause to the quiet business. Coun- 
try dealers say that the farmers buy drain tile for their 
flooded lands and are not taking lumber. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The situation of southern yellow pine 
in this market continues the improvement noted last 
week, and there is a better feeling throughout that sec- 
tion. There has been a considerable increase in the 
number of inquiries, and in the orders actually placed, 
so that for the first time in more than three months 
claims are heard that stocks are being reduced faster 
than, they are being produced. This has resulted in firmer 
prices, although up to this time there has been no 
noticeable recovery from some of the concessions that 
were made some time ago. There has been an expan- 
sion of railroad buying and contracting builders are tak- 
ing freely of every kind of construction material, both 
in the raw lumber and its various mill products. With 
building operations now in full swing, there has been 4 
remarkable increase in retail yard trade. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—‘‘Business as usual’ serves to de- 
scribe tne cypress market conditions. From week to 
week little variance in character or volume of demand 
is reported. There is steady call for mixed cars which 
make up the bulk of the bookings. Within the last few 
days some orders for cross ties have been placed, after 
a period of comparative ipactivity in that line. Py some 
accounts the proportion of straight-car orders is © little 
larger, for the fortnight. But the changes on the whole 
are slight and not significant enough to be “featured. 
Prices are reported steady, and firmly held, but un- 
changed. 








Chicago.—Business continues fairly good and local 
wholesalers say they should feel satisfied with the pres- 
ent volume. There is a good demand for shop cypress 
and the greenhouse trade is taking a fair volume ° 
pecky. ‘Demand for thick stocks is stronger t/an for 
other stocks. Prices are satisfactory. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for cypress last week was 
only fair. However, the mills do not look for business 
very hard and prices are, if anything, stiffer than they 
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were. A few jobbers who had shaded prices a little to 
et orders now appear to be unable to get stock and 
ll pheen forced to withdraw their. lower figures. Con- 


tinued good demand from the East for cypress finish has 
left stocks very low and it is somewhat difficult now to 
xrders for quick shipment of C finish and C bevel 


= Shop demand remains a little better than yard 


siding. 
trade. 


—_— 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is no reported change of conse- 
quence in the cypress market. Demand is fairly good. 

Baltimore, Md.—The cypress situation remains much 
the seme as it has been, except that demand appears 
to be rather more active than it has been, the favorable 
weather encouraging building activity and thus stimulat- 
ing the use of lumber. Yards are called upon more fre- 
quently to make shipments and it follows that they are 
required to augment their holdings so as to be prepared 


at all times to take care of the wants of customers. In 
other directions, too, the needs of the trade seem to ex- 
pand, although the distribution continues to be affected 
py the freight embargoes and other impediments. The 
present foreign situation is not conducive to any ex- 


pansion in that direction. Prices are steady for southern 
stocks, with considerable variation on South Carolina 
grades 





Boston, Mass.—Not very many new orders are placed 
this week. Buyers are more interested in the delivery 
or cypress ordered some days ago and held up by the 
embargoes, lately modified. Some wholesale merchants 
say their books are well filled with orders and that con- 
ditions at their mill connections are such that it will 
not be necessary to go after new business very hard for 
several days to come. Prices are firmly maintained. Ones 
and twos are quoted: 4/4, $48.50 to $50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 
to $b1; 8/4, $52,75 to $53.25; 10/4 and 12/4, $63 to $66. 
No. 1 shop is quoted: 4/4, $29 to $31; 5/4 and 6/4, $36 to 
$37; 8/4, $38.75 to $39.75. 


New York.—Demand for cypress is steady and while 
large orders are scarce, the aggregate of small business 
shows up well. Inquiries are principally for mixed car 
lots and with the present high rates vessel and cargo 
business is not looked forward to be a very important 
feature of the summer cypress demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for cypress is average for this 
season and wholesale yards report a steady trade in 
most of the grades. Prices hold firm, and the outlook 
is for a continuance of such a condition, as the market 
is not being crowded with stock. Local yards carry 
about their usual assortments for this season and expect 
a fair business during this month. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for cypress is good, in- 
quiries being considerably heavier and more urgent. 
There is a big expansion of cutdoor work and cypress is 


coming in for its full share of this trade. Barn and silo 
stuff is going to the country in undiminished volume. 
The high prices which the farmers have received for their 


enormous Jast year’s crops have placed them in a good 
position to make improvements. Demand for cypress 
from mills and factories for city trade with builders and 
others has increased greatly. There is no change in 
prices, 





Columbus, Ohio.—There is a fairly good demand for 
cypress. Demand from rural dealers is especially active 
although city yardmen are also buying well. Prices are 
firm, but no advances have been recorded. Eastern 
orders are good and all items are moving uniformly. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago. —Red cedar shingles are moving this week at 

higher quotations on clears, the new price being $3.21, 
Chicago basis. However, the same quotations as last 
week prevail on stars, the figure being $2.62, Chicago 
basis. There is no change on white cedars, the quota- 
tions heing $2.80 for extras and $2.40 for standards, Chi- 
cago basis. Lath continue strong. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—There is a fair amount of new 
business, coming to a large extent from city yards to 


supply residence building contracts. Country trade is 
ie and promises to be for some weeks. Prices hold 
Steady and 


8 unchanged, with transit supplies limited, and 
just abo ( enough business is coming in to take care of 
the offerings. There seems little chance for prices to 





80 down, but they will not rise unless there is a decided 
Increase in orders. 

pottie, Wash.—Because of the announcement of re- 
— of wages among a number of Grays Harbor 
Shingle : 


ills these plants were closed down by the shingle 





Weaver walking out. This adds to the list of mills 
_ a closed because of labor trouble and decreases 
the ouinut of Pacific coast shingle mills still more. Re- 
8ardles: of the mills that are closed down, the market 
Price fo» shingles has not shown any additional strength 
and the orices prevailing are the same as last week, or 
: ents low the market prevailing the last few months 
on sts", with clears remaining at the same figures. 
area s are $1.55 for stars and $2 for clears. Grays 
mn 961 ~nillmen intimate that the plants closed down 
egal ably remain so for thirty to sixty days, as 
miles +S In that locality are scarce and very high in 
a > Wash.—Red cedar shingles remain unchanged. 
gel re the same as for the last few weeks and fairly 
og nills, especially on clears. Mill stocks are low 
~''S report a fairly good supply of orders. 
ae Re. Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles is 
ago. : a remains where it was a week or ten days 


but ‘ers figure it is about at the lowesi ebb now, 


ae expect little improvement for three or four 
Sass June is always expected to be a dull month 
mite Soe tion. The strike still is in progress at the 
“nll despite the handicap in production, the manu- 
ae “re turning out all the shingles that there is 
thes = for. Prices are unsteady. Dealers quote 
Vailin *1.55 and $1.50, Coast basis; $1.55 is the pre- 


porte. “ing price, but it is not well maintained. Re- 
‘t of a tendency to shave the price of clears, 


Which: jay 

$2, “4 poy been strong here. The general price still is 
at $1.55 Poa but some orders in mixed cars are taken 
in pri. remium brands, however, continue very firm 


Cypress mills are unable still to furnish lath as 


plentifully as the trade wants them and a limit to the 
number allowed to buyers is in force. Western late trade 
continues active at very strong prices. 





New Orleans, La.—Seasonal slackening of the demand 
for cypress shingles is reported, though the call is still 
of sufficient proportions to prevent any material accu- 
mulation of stocks at mills and assortments continue 
broken. Cypress lath move freely and remain in very 
low supply, most mills shipping mixed car orders only. 
Prices of both are unchanged. 


Boston, Mass.—The call for shingles is about fair, but 
prices hold up very well. House building is active, but 
there was a rather general buying movement recently 
and many retail yards have quantities of shingles com- 
ing in. Good white cedar extras are firm at $3.50, and 
some very good makes bring $3.60. Clears are not very 
plentiful and the quotation is a stiff $3.30 for nice ones, 
although some which might get by are offered at 5 or 
10 cents less. Red cedars are scarce. Nice brands sell 
up to $4. Lath come along a little more abundantly than 
before and prices have dropped a shade. For 1%-inch 
lath, $4.10 to $4.15 is the figure. ‘There is not much 
trouble in getting $3.90 for 1%-inch lath. There is 
plenty of furring now on the market and $21 will now 
buy good 2-inch. Clapboards are offered in limited 
quantities only and prices are firm. Spruce clapboards 
are very scarce and good pine clapboards are almost out 
of the market. Red cedar clapboards, rebutted and re- 
dressed, sell at $20 a thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Red cedar shingles arrive here by lake 
very slowly this season, the quantity thus far received 
being much below the normal. Demand for transit cars 
is reported good, but there is little of such stock to be 
had here. Sales have been on a seasonable basis. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Supplies are decidedly light 
and quotations are maintained at the same figures that 
prevailed a week ago. Dealers state that there is little 
disposition on their part to get stock forward by lake 
and rail while the present unsatisfactory rates imposed 
by the Great Lakes Transit Corporation continue. 
Orders are coming in at a fair rate but the retailers 





and consumers generally are not seeking extensive 
supplies. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for shingles and lath has 


expanded and both stocks are reported to be low, and the 
supply barely up to retail demand. Cypress mill repre- 
sentatives say that every effort is made by mills to in- 
crease their output of shingles and lath, but demand for 
shipments make it practically impossible to do so in 
greater than mixed car lots. Cedar shingles are scarce 
and prices firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Shingle demand is increasing as the 
building season advances. Prices are firm and every 
change is toward higher levels. Shipments are now com- 
ing in better. Yard stocks are not large. There is a 
good demand for lath at former figures. 





COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Inquiries for oil staves continue, but the few 
mills not contracted hesitate to give prices and few 
buyers are willing to make offers. The demand for 
barrels is moderate and high prices for them are the rule. 
Hog receipts are moderate on account of lower prices. 
Mess pork has declined $3 a barrel, on account of iarge 
recéipts of hogs expected this month, leaving the cooper- 
age market in an unsettled condition. Six-hooped lard 
tierces and oil barrels are held and small sales are made 
at $1.60. Only a few pork barrels are sold. Some de- 
mand is noted for wine barrel staves and heading, and 
whisky barrels are in fair demand for alcohol, although 
much of it is shipped in tank cars like the wine from 
California. Kraut and pickle barrels and kegs are now 
being contracted for to take care of the large crop ex- 
pected. There is iittle demand and few inquiries for beer 
staves, buyers making prices for the few sold and many 
former manufacturers and dealers have engaged in other 
business. Slack cooperage is comparatively quiet. A 
few flour mills are using barrels, but a majority of the 
flour is shipped in sacks. Although a good crop of apples 
is expected, coopers are slow to contract. The butter 
tub trade is not so active, partly on account of high 
prices for ash staves and heading, besides the growing 
use of boxes for butter. Racked ash hoops remain un- 
changed. Coiled elm hoops are still held at high prices, 
but likely to sell for less as the season advances. There 
is almost no demand for hickory box straps or flom 
hoops, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 




























Southern elm flour staves........... eemacin’ 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... - 475 to 65.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

PIN ts og 056s wis oa 1p 0iecd onsite b aimee 07 to 07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

BT, A dcipns tap wn send ees o000esseréneeeees ° 06% to .07 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... 26 = =itte 27 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves...... eeteene --- 8.00 to 9.00 
M. R., S0-inch gum stAvesB.....cccccscccces 7.50 to 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M... 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M.... 9.50 to 10.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........ eo 4£50- to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M... 6.00 
EON LAI Se o's ws 80s ba avs cems 55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inc 80 to 35 
Ten-round hoop barrels........... 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels..... .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M “ae 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
PEGIE DUPER, . BROOD. 06 occ ccc csaccccce ‘. 37 to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub stave 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.. 5.50 
ho a era 00 to 55.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M 33.00 to 34.00 
White oak, oil staves, per 37.00 to 88.00 
Circled oil heading....... ‘ .25 to 2 
Tierce hoops....... ..-No demand 
Hickory box strap: - 11.00 to 11.50 
Lard tierces ... 1.40 to 1.60 
Pork barrels * . .95 
Pork barrels, ash.......... PTT ETT TST ececen 85 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much slack material is moved in 
this section at present, as the flour business has been 
quiet for several weeks. Apple prospects are good. 
Country coopers will need much stock this summer and 
fall and are likely to pay good prices for it, as the mills 
are not long on stocks. Mill prices are firm, 





Hotel Cumberland 


Broadway at 54th Street 
NEW YORK 


Broadway cars from 
Grand Central 
otel 


7th Avenue Cars 


from 
Penn‘a Station 


Fireproof 


Strictly First-Class 
Rates Reasonable 





Rooms with Adjoining Bath $1.50 uP 
Rooms with Private Bath.. $2.00 uP 
Suites . . . . . $4,00P 


10 Minutes Walk to 40 Theatres 
Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


Only New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 




















A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 


BER 





WEL WEL wR aod’ 


Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
and up. 














| Davenport 
Hotel 






SPOKANE, U.S. A. 
. The Meeting Place for the 
gee Business Interests of the 
aa Inland Empire. 





> nd Es 
“| Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 

upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one 
line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 


vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 














Remember 
The Wanted and For Sale 


COLUMNS OF THE 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


furnish the best, quickest and cheapest method of 
communicating with the trade. 

If you want to buy or sell anything the Want- 
ed and For Sale pages of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN afford the quickest and cheapest way. 


Want a job? Do you want 


Want a man? to sell 

Want Lumber 
Machinery Shingles 
Lumber Timber 
Shingles Timber Lands 
Lumber Yard Lumber Yard 
Saw Mi Machinery 
Planing Mill Dynamos 
Timber Motors 
Timber Lands Locomotives 
Locomotives ails 

Cars, Rails Cars 

Frogs, Switches Saw Mills 
Ties Planing Mills 
Dynamos Factories 
Motors Boxes 

Boxes, Shooks Shooks 
Factory Ties 


Piling, etc. 
Don’t wait 
Advertise now. 


Location ? 
Want any- 
thing ? Write us. 


No matter what you want—Tell us about it— 
‘e can help you get it. 


Manhattan 


American Lumberman, ‘2it's" Chicago 


4 . 
Be —>e 











MORE AND BETTER LUMBER 

With no cracks in your Band Saws. No change in fitting. 

Sample instructions and tool prepaid on trial to any firm 
rated 1st or 2d. If accepted $5.00. 

J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANTED—ENTIRE CREW FOR 

New hardwood flooring plant. State age, salary expected, 

position you can or prefer to fill, whether married or single, 

and how soon you could report for duty. 
“ca 


Address 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—PARTNER WITH $3,000 
To operate timber proposition in Kentucky. Will 
investigation. 
Address 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 

Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books 

as a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you 
have not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ZELNICKER’S MAY BARGAIN BULLETIN. 
Send for it before buying or selling rails, equipment, ma- 


chinery etc. 
Chicago 423 First Nat. Bank. ZELNICKER in ST. LOUIS. 


910 Hennen Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


WANTED-—TO BUY 
Maple, Birch and Beech, No. 2 


bear 


“C, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 











2% and 3” and No. 3 
mon. A 


pply 
M. BRENNEN & SONS, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


com- 





YOU READ THESE ADS. 


So do many thousand others. Each week the eyes of the 
lumber world read this paper. Why don’t you advertise? 
Write to the Wanted and For Sale Department and we will 
be pleased to answer your letter. It costs only a penny or 
two. Write at once. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Il. 





BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 


We can supply you with any or all of the books on forestry 
by C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular. 
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WANTED-—GENERAL MANAGER 

To take full charge for a hardwood lumber company, one 
that is thoroughly familiar with the buying and selling of 
Southern hardwoods, yellow pine and- cypress. , We prefer 
one that can invest 3 to $5,000 with a company of $50,000 
capital fully paid in and owing nothing. Must give best of 
reference. Will pay best of salary to a hustler that will 
make good. 
Address, 


EXPERIENCED MILL WORK MAN 
Large Door and Sash factory manufacturing general line 
of builders’ Mill-work ‘wants live man to route work through 
factory and take charge of order service. Practical experi- 
ence, good ability and character necessary. References and 
full particulars required with application. 
Address “C, 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“B, 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








FIRST CLASS EXPERIENCED 

Planing mill foreman wanted for a modern planing mill 
equipped with fast feed machines and resaws. State refer- 
ences and salary wanted. Address 

MODERN PLANING MILL, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
One who has had experience in a lumber office. 
reference and salary desired. 

Address “C, 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer for retail lumber yard in Wisconsin. Young 
man with lumber experience. 

Address “C, 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER 
Familiar with mill work business. CHICAGO & RIVER- 
DALE LUMBER CO., 341-136th Place, Riverdale, Chicago, 
Til. 





Advise 











WANTED-—FIRST CLASS OFFICE MAN 
Experienced in cooperage business to take charge of records 
of large slack cooperage concern. 

Address “C, 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARD MAN 

In retail lumber yard in central Illinois. State experience 
age, married or single, salary desired and other details of 
interest. 
Address 





“B. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 
A great many people have second-hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous 
other things which they will sell cheap. A small advertise- 
ment would bring you in touch with the sellers and save you 
considerable money, should you be in the market. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
Experienced retail lumberman at one of our best Minnesota 
points. Vacancy must be filled at once. 

Address “B, 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


IF YOU ARE QUALIFIED TO GET 

Business against active competition, we can give you a good 
Minnesota yard. German Lutheran preferred. 

Address “B. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 

Veneered Door Foreman, one Sticker Hand, two Cabinet 
Makers. Good wages. Steady employment. 

Address HYDE-MURPHY CO., Ridgway, Pa. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING. 

If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 

something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 

the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 

employee or employment write us. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. ‘ 


EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell 
Want a job, employees; want anything? 
If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. 
Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the: Wanted and For Sale Department of the AmErI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN would be the messenger which would act for 
you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and allied 
industries. 
It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 
Get quick returns. . 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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WANTED—INSIDE BENCH AND MACHINE 
Millmen, in large western city. In answering, give age, expe- 
rience, and wages wanted. 

Address “C. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will make 
your wants known and help you get a situation. 
No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people you 
want to reach. 
Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DEPART- 


QUICK RETURNS. 





WRITE US 

When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, cars, 
rails, ete. If you don’t want anything, you may have some- 
thing to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you want 
or sell what you don’t want is to advertise-in the Wanted and 
For Sale Department of the AmMprRICcAN LUMBERMAN. Pub- 
lished every Saturday—goes Pes oe Write us. 


























PACIFIC COAST SALESMEN ATTENTION: 
Every Wholesaler, Line Yard concern and Salesman 
who handles Coast Products in your territory should 
use the 

LUMBERMEN’S FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 

Lumber and Shingle freight rates, routes, etc., to 

all points kept up to the minute. Book containing 

rates to one state or all as desired—write for our 
special proposition to salesmen. Secure exclusive 
territory. Liberal commissions. 
PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS’: ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Washington. 


WANT—BY LARGE LUMBER MANUFACTURER 
Several first-class lumber salesmen, experienced in selling 
yellow pine and hardwoods preferred. Give full list of 
former employers, salary expected and how soon could re- 
port for duty. 
Address 





“C. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED*SALESMEN 

Few good hustlers to sell West Coast lumber on commission 
State territory you cover and approximate business you can 
do. Address “C. 104,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—LIVE WIRE TO SELL 
Veneered doors on commission in Texas. 
HARDWOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, Neenah, Wis. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and Ww. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lac. 
ings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive terri- 
tory assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


P HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 

an get a good yellow pine mill connection by writi 

State experience and territory traveled. . ine 
ddress “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER 


For Manufacturer. 17 years’ experience, Mill Office and 
Road in Hardwoods, Hemlock, Yellow Pine and Cypress. 
Thoroughly familiar with Traffic conditions and Trade re- 
quirements of the consuming section East of the Mississippi 
River and North of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, including 
the Province of Ontario, Canada, and producing sections of 
the South. 37 years of age, married, family. At present 
employed. A 1 references. 
Address “B. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION 
As yard manager retail lumber yard. Experience and refer- 
ences. Address “D. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


j POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 
With six years’ experience as stenographer, invoice clerk and 
bookkeeper with large manufacturer of yellow pine. Prefer 
position in South, but would go North or accept job as buyer 
in South. Employed at present. Could report July 1. 
Address “C, 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 
Wants position. Best of reference. Strictly sober. Can 
come at once. Address 
C. H. BROWN, 914 W. Jackson St., Chillicothe, Mo. 


POSITION FAST RIGHT HAND BAND 
Sawyer, operate pull feed nigger. No objections. Can give 
Al reference. R. C. MADDOX, Carriere, Miss. 


LUMBERMAN WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In pine, from stump to market, wants situation. Employed 
at present, but desires change. 

Address “C, 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED AS GENERAL FOREMAN 
By practical millman. Estimating, detailing and billing, will 
guarantee results. Let me hear from you. 

ddress “C, 114,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
Who is a practical plan estimator and well acquainted with 
the retail and jobbing trade of the West, middle West and 
southern trade, would like to make a change. High class 
references. Address “C. 115,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALES POSITION 
By young man who has had eleven years’ experience selling 
cypress and yellow pine. Familiar with box and crate shook 
business, too. Can sell at top prices. Sober, steady, a hard 
worker and can fill either a road or office position. 
Address “C, 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Thoroughly competent to handle large volume. 
Wide experience and can produce results. 
Address “C. 117,” care. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
As filer for large mill or foreman and filer for small pine oF 
hardwood mill. Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. Wighteel 
years’ experience. No boozer. 

Address “C, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS HEAD ESTIMATOR OR 
Sales manager by an all around Sash and Door man of over 
fifteen years’ experience. Best of references. 
Address “C. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPER-STENOGRAPHER 
Desires position. Thoroughly familiar with all routine office 
work. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 

Address “W. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

a. 


EXPERIENCED SAW MILL DESIGNER & 
Machinery salesman with twenty-four years’ experience 0 
Pacific coast wants position along that line. Address 

D HANSON, P. O. Box 1079, Portland, Oregon. 


“ THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com 
mercial. woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of isu ~d 
lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber carryiDé 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of gener 
eer ge information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; PO 
pa 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Manhattan Bldg., 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St. Ch 
cago, Ill, ‘ 
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